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HONOURABLE    SIR8, 

To  whom,  so  properly  as  to  yopp- 
selves;  could  I  have  inscribed  a  work,  of 
which  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  a  grea| 
part  of  the  supei-structure  finished,  from  ex- 
perience acquired  in  your  service  ?  The 
additions  furnislied  by  my  researches  in  the 
Levant,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  veri- 
fication, in  Plague,  of  the  principles,  which 
I  had  previously  ascertained  to  be  correct, 
as  applied  to  other  acute  maladies. 

The  entire  independence,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  enjoyed  by  practitioners 
in  your  service,  both  at  sea,  and  on  shore^ 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  superior  or- 


ganization  bf  your  medical  establishments, 
affords  facilities  to  investigation,  unknown  ' 
in  any  other  pubUc  service,  or  in  private  i 
practice :  from  whence  it  happens  that  tl]e  | 
cure,  especially  in  resjiect  to  acute  mala- 
dies,   is  better  understood    in   India,   than 
perhaps  in  any  other  country. 

Encouraged  by  circumstances  so  favour- 
able to  free  enquiry,  and  urged  by  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  inefficacy,  in  acute  dis- 
eases, of  the  dogmas  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sities, and  in  the  medical  schools,  I  was  first, 
led  to  attempi:  the  innovations,  which,  in  a. 
less  imperfect  form,  I  now  offer  as  impdr-i  ' 
tant  professional  improvements.  / 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and 

.,,,  Obedient  humble  servant, 

'  CHARLES  MACLEAN. 

LoyidoH, 
20(A  August,  1817. 
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Xh^  object  of  this  work,  is,  to  promulgtitCi^ 
principles,  respecting  epidemic  diseases,  by 
the  general  application  of  which,  indepen- 
dently of  considerations  of  humanity,  and^ 
of  science,  the  poputatioD>  and  the .  revw 
nues  of  states,  may  be  increased  ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  their  ordinary  waste  may 
be  diminished,  in  a  degree,  which,  prima 
facie,  might  almost  exceed  belief. 

Together  with  the  elucidation,  in  a  man- 
ner v^oUy.  prigioali  of  the  principles  of 
prevention,  and  cure,,  of  epidemic  and  pesti- 
lential diseases  ;  it  involves  the  refutation  of 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  errors,  that  has 
ever  concurred  to  aggravate  the  lot  of  man : 


Vm  ADTEtlTISESIENT. 

and,  in  Ihis  respecl,  it  may  be  deemed  not 
an  incurious  result  of  my  enquiries,  that, 
of  all  the  powers,  which  are  capable  of  act. 
ing  upon  the  living  body,  that,  to  which, . 
in  all  Christian  states,  epidemic  and  pesti-^ 
lential  diseases,  have,  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years,  almost  universally, 
been  imputed,  is  perhaps  the  only  one,i  | 
which  cannot  possibly  contribute,  either  to 
their  aggravation,  or  production.  'I 

It  is  probably  not  unknown  to  the  pubr 
Uc,  that,  in  the  year  1815, 1  employed  myVl 
»elf  in  investigating  the  Plague,  and  in' 
treating  cases  of  that  malady  in  the  Greek 
Pest  Hospital,  near  the  Seven  Towers,  at 
Constantinople. 

So  peculiar  an  experience,  embracing 
also  that  of  tlie  progress  and  cure  of  the 
disease,  in  my  own  person,  will,  perhaps, 
be  admitted  to  confer  upon  my  observa- 
tions, respecting  pestilential  affections,  a 
degree  of  authority,  which  they  could  not 


J 


ADVERTISEMENT.  IX 

derive,  either  from  superior  lalents,  or  emi- 
nent station. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  from 
thence  to  claim  any  credit  for  my  doc- 
trines, and  it  were  well  for  science  if  none' 
were  ever  accorded,  beyond  what  ii*  due' 
to  strict  demonstration.  All  I  request  of 
the  reader,  is,  that  he  will  not  refuse  hi^' 
assent  to  my  conclusions,  unless  he  can'- 
shew  them  not  to  be  logical  inferences ;  or 
deny  the  correctness  of  my  results,  until- 
he  shall  have  ascertained,  that  similar.  proJ 
ceases,  conducted  under  similar  circumslan-' 
ces,  do  not  produce  similar  efFecls. 

Tlie  verification  of  any  result,  by  a  re-' 
petition,  under  similar  circumstances,  of 
the  processes  by  which  it  was  originally 
obtained,  is  always  the  best,  as  it  is  oftert 
the  only  evidence  that  can  be  adduced,  of 
tlie  accuracy  of  scientific  conclusions :  and 
certainly  it  Is  the  only  one,  especially  in 
medicine,  where  so  much  would  otherwise 


X  ADVEIITISEMENT. 

improperly  depend  upon   the  authority  of' 
vulgar  integrity,  or  loose  observation,  ihafei  1 
ought  to  be  received. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  correctness' 
of  the  inferences  here  adduced,  which  1  hold' 
myself  pledged,  upon  any  proper  occasion, 
and  in  a  fit  manner,  to  set  in  full  evidence, 
at  the  bed-side  of  the  pestiferous  patient  :-i 
to  prove,  by  the  result  of  contact,  undeii*! 
unequivocal  circumstances,  that  epidemic''  ] 
diseases  do  not  depeiul  npon  contagion  ;  and^i 
by  the  effect  of  tlic  operation  of  remedied,' 
that  I  have  ascertained  the  means  of  cure.' 

In  a  work,  which,  it  is  hoped,  niay  bef 
of  some  duration,  I  have  not,  for  the 
sake  of  bulk,  knowingly  admitted  any 
thing  that  is  trivial;  or,  for  the  sake  of 
breyity,  omitted  any  thing  that  is  import 
tant :  1  have,  however,  every  where  stii 
died' compression,  as  tar  as  I  have  though! 
consistent  with  perspicuity  ;  and  have  pr& 
fcrred  distinctness  to  elegance. 


h  In  re^triiAm^  by   the    advice  -  :of  mfi 
pqbliskera^   this  treatise^   contrary  to  myt 
original  desjgn,  within  the  limits  of  tw»^ 
octavo    volumes,    I   have  incurred    addi- 
tional labour:  Some  matter,  is  in  conse?*- 
quence,  omitted,  which,  although  to  a  few 
readers  it  might  be   useful,   would,    to  a 
great  majority,  I  trust,  be  only  superfluous 
iUustr^tipn. 

An  .intention,  which  I  had  enter tained» 
of  aimexing  a  selection  of  cases,   to  exf 
emplify  my   mode   of  treating  acute  di^-r} 
eases,   has,    for  reasons   which   it   is   un-; 
necessary  to  state,  been  laid  aside.     But, 
if  the  public  should  appear   to  desire  it,; 
they    will    be    published    in    a    separate: 
volume,  i 

Persons,  who  may  incline  to  a>n tribute  5 
their  aid  toward  dissipating  the  delusions,  or 
extending  a  knowledge    of  the  principles, 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  work,  will 
please  to  transmit  such  communications  as  - 
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f 
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£ni>BMic  diseases^  from  the   greater  number 

r 

of  persons,  whom  they  affect  at  the  same  time; 
their  greater  severity,  and  more  destructive  con- 
sequences, are  not  only  intrinsically  of  more 
importance  than  other  maladies;  but  they  alsb 
pbss^ss  an  adventitious  interest,  ariising  from  cir- 
^iimstances  of  a  nature  altogether  singular  and 
extttiordinary;  by  which  they  are  farther  distin- 
rtiished  from  every  other  aifment,  incidental  to 
ihie  condition  of  humanity.  ' 

• '^  It  tan  scarcely  be  neeessary  to  insist  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  ev6ry  country  in  the  world 
has  had  the  affliction  to  behold  some  portion  of 
ita  inhabitants  miserably  perishing,  in  thousands, 
pfi^pidemic  diseases,  not  only  without  being  able 
to  afford  them  the  smallest  r«^ief,  but,  in  some 
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countries,  in  more  modern  times,  without  even 
daring  to  approach  them  with  assistance. 

Thus,  not  to  speak  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
'  Republics,  or  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Em- 
pires, which  had  only  the  intrinsic  severity  of 
those  diseases  to  contend  with ',   Great  Britain 
has  seen  London,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  arid  her  East  and  West  India  Colonies; 
Austria,  Vienna,    Hungary,  and  Transylvania; 
France,  Paris,  Marseiiles,  Lyons,  Avig;non,  Digne, 
and  Toulouse  ;  Russia,  Moscow,  Moldavia,  parts 
of  Poland,  Georgia,  and  the  Crimea ;   Prussia, 
1  Danlzig,  Elbing,  and  Thome  ;  the  Minor  North- 
l  «rn  Nations,  their  i-especlive  territories ;  Spain, 
[■  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and  Seville  ;  Portu- 
I  gal,  her  Provinces  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
I  Wew  World ;  Naples,   her  capital  city,  and  the 
I  principal  towns  of  Sicily ;  Tuscany,  Florence, 
[  and  Leghorn  ;  all  the  other  States  of  Italy,  their 
I (everal  dependencies  ;  North  America,  Philadel- 
I  phia,  Cliarlestuwn,  and  New  York;  South  Ame- 
I  pea,  many  districts  of  her  fertile  and  beautiful 
Ltegions;    China,  several  parts  of  her  extended 
F  4omi'i'ons ;  and  Turkey,  almost  every  portion  of 
her    vast  empire,  made  desolate  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilential  maladies. 

'  1  meaji  that  t)ie  advtniiriuus  CDuses  of  mortality,  com- 
preliended  id  lh«  consequeActi  uf  liie  iMlief  in  cootagioii, 
vere  nnknowD  to  tiwiu* 
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In  order  to  form  some  general  estimate  of  the 
probable  sum  of  annual  destruction,  occasioned 
by  epidemic  diseases,  throughout  the  world,  let 
us  suppose  mankind  to  consist  of  one  thousand 
millions ' ;  that  three  in  the  hundred,  being  about 
the  usual  mortality  in  the  most  healthy  coun- 
tries, or  thirty  millions,  die  annually,  from  all  dis> 
eases;  and  that  one  half  of  this  number,  or 
6fteen  millions^  are  occasioned  by  epidemic  ma- 
ladies. 

If  we  believe,  with  Hippocrates,  that  "  dis- 
eases seldom  have  any  other  cause  besides  the 
air*,"  and,  if  we  include  all  diseases,  produced 
by  the  air,  amongst  epidemics',  the  mortality 
here  assumed,  taken  upon  an  average  of  the 
deaths,  from  this  source,  amongst  civilized  and 
barbarous  nations,  will  not  probably  be  found  to 
be  over-rated.     But,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 


*  Wallace's  Dis«ertaliou  on  tl.c  Numberii  of  Maukiud  iu 
HQcieot  aod  inudem  tituefi,  p.  10, 

*  Lib.  de  Affect.  Flal.  p.  275-    Foes. 

'  In  sense  this  is  correct,  allbough  not  in  ternis.  Every 
disease,  wbich  is  produced  by  the  air,  although,  nben  a&ect- 
ing  but  one,  or  a  few  individuals,  it  cannot,  in  strict  lan- 
guage, be  called  an  epidemic,  wiiich  simply  means  generally 
prevailing,  or  affevting  maiiy  persons  at  ibc  same  lime,  it 
ootwiths landing  precisely  of  tltt;  same  nature  nitli  the  dis- 
eases, so  denominated,  and  may  properly  be  coraprebeuded 
in  tUis  view  of  the  lubjeet. 
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actual  mortality  may  vpry  possibly  exceed ;  so, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  if  it  should  even  fall  consider- 
ably short  of  this  computation,  the  subject  would 
not  cease  to  be  of  extraordinary  importance. 

The  principal  considerations,  which  relate  to 
this,  in  cbmmon  with  every  other  class  of  mala- 
dies, resolve  themselves  into  what  reg:ard9  their 
I  nature,  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  depends 
■  that  of  the  means  of  cure;  and  what  regards 
J  fteir  cause,  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  depends 
jtbat  of  the  means  of  prevention. 
I*   The  reputed  nature  of  epidemic  diseases,  in  ai 
I  fer  as  the  received  opinions  upon  the  subject 
I  |)0S6esB  any  degree  of  consistency,  are  shewn  to 
I  be,  every  where,  different  from,  or  diametrically 
bpposite  to  tlicir  real  nature;  and  the  modes  of 
I  treatment,  resulting  from  them,  to  be  the  reverse 
'  of  the  proper  means  of  cure. 

Certain  opinions,  which  have  arisen  in  the  pro- 
[  gress  of  society,  respecting  their  cause,  are.  In 
like  manner,  proved  to  be  at  variance  with  every 
J  logical  conclusion  ;  and  the  means  of  prevention, 
I  jpowing  from  them,  to  be  not  simply  unavailing, 
r4)ut  pernicious. 

It  is  unequivocally  ascertained  that  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion,    as   the  cause  of  epidemic 
I  Jfliseascs,  was  unknown  (o  the  ancient  physicians; 
I  »y  whom  these  maladies  were  expressly   attri- 
uted  to  the  air;  as  welt  as  that  the  opinion  never 
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entered  into  the  popular  superstitions  of  any 
Pagan,  Maliommedan,  or  Hindu  nation ;  nor 
into  those  of  Christian  communities,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was 
first  promulgated  amongst  them,  for  a  certain  po- 
litical purpose,  by  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Church, 

Tims,  it  appears,  that,  after  having,  for  two 
thousand  years,  implicitly  acquiesced  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Hippocrates,  that  epidemic  diseases  de- 
pend upon  the  air,  physicians  have,  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  no  less  implicitly 
acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  of  Pope  Paul  HI.  that 
they  depend  upon  contagion :  and  truly,  if  me- 
dicine is  to  be  treated  as  an  affair  of  authority,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  it  can  be  but  of  little 
moment  whether  the  faculty  choose  to  invest  the 
father  of  Physic,  or  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
with  the  attribute  of  infallibility. 

Although  it  cannot,  I  am  sensible,  affect  the 
real  merits  of  a  doctrine,  whether  it  be  shewn  to 
have  originated  only  two  Imndred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  or  to  be  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  old  ;  yet,  since,  with  a  great  propor- 
tion of  mankind,  the  adoption  of  an  opinion,  or 
the  pertinacious  adherence  to  it,  is  often  chiefly 
determined  by  the  reputed  nature  of  its  parentage, 
or  ttie  precise  period  of  its  birth,  1  conceive  it 
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bust  be  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance, 
r-  toward  extirpating-  a  prejudice,  to  trace  it  to  it» 
[  iource.  To  strip  error  of  the  adventitious  credit, 
[  Iferived  from  the  supposed  antiquity,  or  the  fan- 
I  l!icd  integrity,  of  its  originj  appears  to  be  as  in- 
I  fliepensable  a  preliminary  to  the  substitution  of 
I  truth,  as  it  is,  in  a  forest,  to  clear  the  ground,  be- 
I  fore  we  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  piece  of  history,   which    relates  to  the 
I  -origin  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  constitutes 
«n  entire  new  feature,  in  the  consideration  of 
I  "epidemic  diseases. 

The  nature  of  this  origin  satisfactorily  explains 
[  i»hy  tlie  opinion  has  universally,  but  exclusively, 
I  ^ibtaincd  belief  in  christian  communities ;  as  the 
'direct  consequences  of  the  doctrine  suflnciently 
account  for  the  suspension  of  all  enquiry,  and 
the  relri^Tadation  of  knowledge,  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Hence,  also.  Quarantines,  Lazarettos,  and 
other  plague  police  establishments  ;  of  which 
the  commencement  is  referable  to  the  same  sera, 
and  the  introduction  founded  upon  the  same 
belief. 

Ilespccling-  the  plague,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Le- 
vant, the  total  ignorance,  which  prevails,  is  thus 
emphatically  expressed  by  a  recent  writer  upon 
the  Turkish  empire:  "  L'cxpericace  <le  tant  de 
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siecles  sur  la  nnture  de  ce  tnal,  se  borne  done  a 
la  connoissance  des  symptomes  qui  I'annoncent, 
etdeses  funestes  effets'." 

A  similar  observation  hae^  with  equal  truth, 
been  extended  by  an  ingenious  and  candid  writer, 
of  much  experience,  amongst  ourselves,  to  epi- 
demic maladies  in  general :  "  We  know  no 
more  of  epidemical  diseases,  or  their  causes/' 
says  he,  "  than  the  inhabitants  of  Soldania*." 

These  authors  are  only  not  correct  in  that 
they  have  not  gone  far  enough.  Relative  to  this 
most  important,  and  most  interesting  subject  of 
research,  involving  as  it  does  the  fate  of  millions 
of  human  beings  annually,  our  condition  is  much 
worse  than  that  of  simple  ignor-ance.  We  have 
wandered  so  far  into  error,  that,  to  recover  our 
lost  way  has  become  our  tirst  indispensable 
labour.  We  must  unlearn  all  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  learning :  we  must  transpierce  moun- 
tains of  consecrated  delusion,  before  we  can  re- 
enter the  right  path  of  investigation. 

For  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  then,  the 
belief  in  contagion,  as  the  cauisc  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  ignorance  respecting  their  means  of 
cure,  have,  amongst  christian, communities,  served 

'  Tableau  General  de  I'EiDpire  Otliomao,  par  M.  D'Ohs- 
suu,  torn.  II.  §  vi. 

'  A  Treatise  oii  Tropical  Diseases,  by  B.  Moselej,  M.  D, 
4Ui  ed.  p.  638. 
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mutually  to  perpetuate,  to  strengthen,  and  to 
extend  each  other:  and,  amongst  communilies 
of  other  persuasions,  prejudices  of  a  different 
kind,  have  concurred  to  aggravate  the  evil.  In 
so  much,  that,  I  am  persuaded,  if  persons  afflicted 
with  pestilence  could  be  abstracted  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  errors,  into  >vhicb  mankind  have 
been  plunged,  in  regard  to  them,  and  confided 
solely  to  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  surrounding  elements  the  mortality, 
which  would  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
mere  intrinsic  severily  of  those  affections,  would 
be  comparatively  insignificant. 

Dividing  the  whole  mortality  incidental  to 
epidemic  diseases,  into  sixteen  parts,  1  stiall 
cuppose  tliat  twelve  of  these  parts,  or  three 
fourths,  depend  upon  the  consequences  of  the 
belief  in  contagion  ;  one  upon  ihe  deleterious 
treatment,  where  any  is  employed,  founded  upon 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  maladies ;  and 
tliree  upon  liie  intrinsic  severity  of  disease,  de- 
pending upon  the  proper,  or  inevitable  causes  of 
sickness. 

According  to  tliis  computation,  it  is  obvious, 
that,  by  the  consetpiences  of  the  general  renun- 
ciaLion  of  the  bebef  in  contagion  alone,  (including 
the  adoption  of  means  of  prevention,  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  their  true  cause)  twelve 
sixteenths  of  ail  the  evils  incidental  to  epidemic 
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diseases  might  be  obviated;  that  one  sixteenth 
more  might  be  prevented  by  the  general  aban- 
donment of  the  usual  deleterioas  methods  of 
ti'eatment ;  and,  that,  without  expecting  too 
much,  these  evils  might  be  diminished  two  six- 
teenths more,  by  the  general  adoption,  and  ap- 
plication, of  an  efficient  method  of  cure  :  by  all 
nhicb  means,  the  sum  of  sickness,  mortality,  and 
misery,  arisinf^  from  this  source,  mtglit  be  re- 
duced to  one  sixteenth  uf  its  actual  amount. 

Thus,  supposing  the  maxitnum  of  annual  mor- 
tality, depending  upon  epidemic  diseases,  to  be 
fifteen  millions,  and  Uie  miiumum  five  ;  and  pre- 
suming that  ray  views  of  the  nature  and  cure, 
and  of  the  cause  and  prevention,  of  those  for- 
midable maladies,  may  be  considered  as  approach- 
ing toward  correctness;  the  smallest  annual  sav- 
ing of  lives,  which  would  result  from  the  general 
adoption  and  application  of  the  principles  here 
promulgated,  would  be  tifteen  sixteenths  of  five 
millions,  and  the  greatest  tifteen  sixteenths  of 
fifteen  millions,  throughout  the  world  ;  and  in  a 
similar  proportitm  in  whatever  lessei  degree  they 
might  be  applied. 

As  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the  conse- 
quences of  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion, 
are  limited  to  christian  comnmnilies ;  so  would 
the  proportion  of  the  benefits,  which  might  result 
from  its  renunciation.  .,.,»'»-—      ^■'■■.  "-..  n 
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These  benefiU  may  be  estimated  too  high,  or 
too  low  ;  perfect  accuracy  is  not  pretended  to  in 
this  computation.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  whether  it  be  excessive  or  deficient, 
the  inaccuracy  cannot,  in  any  decree,  affect  the 
Justness  of  my  reasoning,  or  conclusions,  with 
respect  either  to  the  nature  and  cure,  or  to  the 
canse  and  prevention,  of  epidemic  maladies. 

To  institute  any  strict  comparison  betweea 
the  degrees  of  mortahty,  which  occur  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Christendom,  and  those  of 
Mabommedan  countries,  as  connected  with  the 
causes  of  pestilence,  is,  in  the  actual  state  of 
opinions,  impracticable ;  both  because  the  ad- 
ventitious causes  operate  exclusively  amongst  the 
former,  and  because  amongst  the  latter,  there 
are  no  certain  means  of  computing  the  deaths. 
Nor,  if  the  relative  degrees  of  mortality  could  be 
precisely  ascertained,  and  if  the  causes  operating 
were  of  a  nature  precisely  similar,  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  different  nations,  could  any  infer- 
ences be  deduced  from  the  knowledge  of  thew  ■ 
facts,  in  the  existing  state  of  ignorance,  respect*  | 
ing  the  means  of  cure  and  of  prevention,  except- 
ing as  to  the  intensity,  with  which  the  causes  of 
pestilence  might,  at  dilferent  periods,  prevail,  in 
these  countries  respectively. 

In  the  Turkish  dominions,  however,  wliere, 
whilst  the  Mahommedan  population  is  subject  to 
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the  influence  of  the  proper  causes  of  pestilence 
only,  the  Chrisfiaiij  and  especially  the  Catholic, 
popalalioii,  is  subject  besides  to  the  operation,  in 
various  degree;),  of  many  of  its  adventitious 
causes,  there  are  data,  from  which,  even  without 
the  aid  of  returns  of  burials,  certain  inferences 
may  be  deduced,  in  a"  general  way,  respecting 
the  degrees  of  mortality,  which  depend  upon 
these  two  sets  of  causes.  Every  one  knows,  in 
the  Levant,  that,  amongst  the  Mahommcdan, 
the  devastations,  from  the  plague,  are  much  less 
considerable,  than  amongst  the  clirislian  popula- 
tion. The  precise  degree,  indeed,  of  this  differ- 
ence, cannot,  without  registers  of  mortality,  be 
ascertained.  But  i  remain  persuaded,  that,  when- 
ever such  registers  shall  be  kept,  if  the  respec- 
tive opinions  of  Christians  and  Mahommedans, 
on  this  subject,  should  not,  in  the  mean  time,  un- 
dergo any  essential  change,  they  will  be  found 
to  confirm  my  present  inferences ;  and,  that,  if, 
to  those  consequences  of  the  belief  in  contagion, 
which  are  actually  operating  amongst  the  chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  those  otiier  con- 
sequences were  super-added,  of  which  Turkish 
wisdom,  avarice,  prejudice,  or  policy,  does  not 
at  present  sutler  the  existence,  in  that  country, 
as  quarantines,  lazarettos,  and  plague  police  esta- 
blishments, the  extent  of  the  comparative  devas- 
tation, amongst  Christians,  would  be  found  to  fal 
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nothing  short  of  llie  amounl,  at  which  it  is  here 
estimated.  ^ 

It  is  only  ia  those  countries,  of  wtiicli  the  go- 
veniments  are  in  the  hiinds  of  ChristJatig,  however 
the  populatian  may  be  composed,  that  the  police 
regulations,  which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  prevailing'  errors  respecting-  the  causes  of 
epidemic  diseases,  are  enabled  to  produce  tlieir 
full  measure  of  mischief. 

AUhough,  for  a  long  time,  pestilences  have 
been  diminishing,  bolli  in  severity  and  frequency 
of  recurrence,  in  countries,  which  have  been  ad- 
vancing- in  civilization ;  and,  altliough  there  is 
reason  to  hope,  and  to  expect,  that  circumstances 
■will  never  ag-aiii  occur,  by  wliicli  London  may 
have  to  lament  the  loss  uf  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  Marseilles  of  lil'ly  thousand  inhabitants,  in 
ttie  course  of  a  single  autumn  ';  yet  the  numbers 
that  fall  victims  annually  to  epidemics,  which  are 
considered  of  inferior  degree,  as  typhus,  yellow, 
jail,  hospital,  and  ship  fever,  dysentery,  &c.  even 
in  the  best  cultivated  countries,  and  under  the 
mo6t  favourable  circumstances,  are  still,  and  pro- 
bably will  long  continue,  so  considerable,  that 
discussions  relating  to  this  class  of  maladies  caa- 

'  Accorcting  to  die  increased  population,  a  pestilent  air 
of  Eiuiilar  properties  with  that  of  London,  in  1085,  other 
r ire u 01  stances  Wmg  riiual,  would  now  proilucr  double  lbs 
mortality. 
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not  but  be  regarded  as  objects  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  the  domestic  interests  of  ali  parent  states  ; 
whilst,  as  connected  with  navigation,  colonies, 
and  commerce,  and  with  the  expeditions  of  fieets 
and  armies  to  distant  or  ungenial  climes,  tliey 
are,  if  possible,  entitled  to  still  higher  considera- 
tion. 

Of  the  extraordinary  positive  mortality,  occasi- 
oned by  these  diseases,  of  late  years,  and  in  coun- 
tries in  different  stages  of  improvement,  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  there  is  authentic  proof. 
The  devastations  which  they  have  committed  al- 
most annually  in  various  provinces  of  Spain  ;  as 
well  as  the  mortality, which  has  occurred  in  some  of 
our  oivn  colonies,  and  during  the  expeditions  of 
our  armies,  as  shewn  by  the  evidence  of  official 
returns,  which  do  not  usually  magnify  calamities, 
may  serve  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  mind,  re- 
specting the  actual  extent  of  this  evil,  even  m 
situations,  in  which  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the" 
unfortunate  suderers  enjoy  all  the  benefits  that 
ai'C  to  be  derived  from  facilities  of  snbsist'.»nce, 
proper  attendance,  and  the  application  of  the 
medical  knowledge  of  the  day. 

That  this  may  not  remain  doubtful,  'J  shall 
here  stme  a  few  prominent  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary mortality,  taken  principally  from  amongst 
those,  which  have  occurred,  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  my  early  researches  upon  this  sub- 
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ject ;  as  well  because  they  mark  the  lera  of  Ihe 
commencement  of  a  system  of  regular  enquiry, 
concerning-  epidemic  diseases,  as  because  they 
afford  some  data  for  comparison,  between  the 
effects  of  the  opinions,  which  formerly  prevailed, 
and  the  demonstrated  consequences  of  the  adop- 
tion of  those,  which  I  now,  for  the  second  time, 
promulgate,  respecting  the  nature  and  cure,  and 
the  cause  and  prevention,  of  those  afflicting  ma- 
ladies. 

The  first  instance  of  extraordinary  mortality, 
from  this  cause,  to  which  1  shall  advert,  is  the 
ijestruction  of  thirteen,  out  of  twenty  thousand, 
IBritish  soldiers,  by  yellow  fever,  in  a  period  little 
exceeding  thirty  months '.  Thus,  in  less  than  three 
y  ears,  nearly  two  thirds,  not  of  the  sick,  but  of  our 
wtiolearmy,  in  the  West  Indies,  perished.  The  idea 
of  contagion  generally  prevailed  ;  the  deleterious 
practice  of  blood-Ietling  was  copiously  employed ; 
anil,  where  mercury  was  used,  it  was,  both  in 
respect  to  quantity,  and  to  intervals,  misapplied. 

Im  Cadiz,  in  1800,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
60,000,  the  number  of  the  affected,  from  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber, aanounted  to  49,520.    The  mortality  was 


*  Tlli'i  tiiipp«iie(l  from  1796  to  1798  inclujive.  Estay  o» 
the  Malignant  PfstiUiitial  Fever,  ifc.  bj/  W.  CAiihoim, 
MM.  *f.  id  edit.  Prt/.p.  xvii. 
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7,387,  of  M'hich  5310  were  males,  and 
females'. 

The  fever  occurred  again  in  that  city  in  18W, 
1810,  and  1813  *.  In  the  former  year,  the  mort 
tality  was  4,75 1 '. 

In  Seville,  in  1800,  out  of  80,568  inhabitants, 
76,488  were  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever  : 
61,718  recovered;  14,685  died*. 

In  Xeres,  of  which  the  population  was  estima- 
ted at  about  35,000,  in  1,800,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  supposed  to  exceed  ten  thousand  '. 

In  Malaga,  the  fever  of  1803,  which  com-* 
menced  in  August*,  carried  off  upwards  of  seven 
tlioueaud  before  the  end  of  November '.  The 
mortality  of  ISOl,  which  was  still  greater,  is  in- 
cluded amongst  that  of  the  twenty-throe  cities  of 
Spain,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  which  were 
afflicted  the  same  year. 

In  Gibraltar,  in  1804,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  ten  thousand,  there  perished,  from  the  1st 
of  September  to  the  31st  of  December  inclusive, 
5946';  being  more  than  one  lialf  of  the  whole 
inhabitants.     A  similar  epidemic,  but  In  a  slighter 


'  Reports  of  tbe  Peatikntial  Disorder  of  Andalusii,  &c 
b;  Sir  Juines  Fellowes,  M.D,  &c.  p.  42U. 

'  Id.  pp.  100,  2U7  and  237.  '  Id.  p.  21. 

4  Id.  p.  421.  '  Id.  p.  440. 

'SirJaQiesFell.vves,  p.  105.  '  Id.  p.  93. 

*  Jd.  pp.  7u  aud  4411. 
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degi'ee,  prevailed  in  that  garrison,  in  each  of  the 
years  ]S10,  1813,  and  1814'. 

In  the  southern  cities  of  Spain,  in  1804,  ac- 
cording (o  the  bills  of  mortality,  45,889  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  prevailing  epidemic '.  But  the  actual 
mortality  throughout  Spain,  is  believed  to  have 
been  considerably  more  than  double  the  number 
acknowledged  in  these  registers'. 

Upon  these  occasions,  all  the  consequences  of 
the  belief  in  contagion,  ivere  inveterately  opera- 
ting. In  Gibraltar,  "  many  were  found  dead  in 
their  beds,  without  an  attendant*." 

Of  the  practice,  Sir  James  Pellowes,  who 
gives  the  history  of  those  epidemics  at  much 
length,  candidly  confesses  his  inability  to  give 
any  satisfactory  account '.  Judging  from  the 
event,  \>e  should  be  obliged  to  conclude,  that, 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  employed,  in  as  far  as 
it  might  have  had  any  influence,  must  have  been 
pernicious.  But  the  probability  is  that  it  had 
none. 


*  A  Practical  Accouut  uf  the  Mcdilerrauean  Fever,  d-'is 
by  W.  Burnet,  M.D.  Sic.  pp.  345  and  362. 

as-^  Sir  James  Fellowes,  p.  470. 

*Dr.  Bancroft  slates  it  at  WO.OOO.  (p.  471);  and  Sir 
rnns  Fellowes  seenib  to  a»»«ilt  tu  the  cuin|>utaltOD,  (p.  171). 

•  Medical  und  Cliir.  Keview,  Vol.  XIE. 
Sir  James  Fellmes,  p.  154. 
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In  1810,  IBH,  and  1813,  a  similar  fever 
again  prevailed  in  Carthagena;  and,  of  those 
who  were  seized  in  1812,  two-thirds  died'. 

In  Malta,  in  1813,  during  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  which  ravaged  that  Island,  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  in  the  bundi'ed,  or  nine  in  ten,  of  the 
sick,  died':  and  of  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
that  were  sent  to  the  Pest  Hospital  of  the  laza- 
retto, only  two  survived  '  1 

During  the  expedition  from  this  country  to 
Walcheren,  in  1809,  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
composing  the  whole  British  force  on  the  Island, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  8^200,  or  more  than 
one  half,  were  sick  ;  on  the  22d,  9,500,  and,  on 
the  23d,   9,800,   or  nearly  two-thirds*.      The 

'  Burner,  pp.  232  and  275. 

»  ADswers  to  ray  Queries,  by  tiie  Piolomedico,  or  Pre- 
sideDt  of  the  College  of  Physiciaus  of  Malta :  Ans.  11. 

'  Of  this  melancholy  fact,  1  was  informed  by  my  friend 
Kobert  Grieve,  Esq.  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  antl 
chief  of  the  Medical  Staff,  in  Malta,  at  whose  house  I 
was  Iiospltably  eiilertained,  during  my  sojournmetit  in  that 
rblnautic  Island.  Should  the  interests  of  tliis  worthy  gentle- 
man, in  his  cBpBcily  of  Supcrin  tend  ant  of  Quarantine,  aS 
Malta,  incidentally  suffer,  it  would  be  one  of  tlie  very  few 
consequences,  which  1  should  have  to  regret,  of  Ilie  aboli'- 
tion,  which  I  trust,  reason  nil)  shortly  accooiplish,  of  thosa 
most  pernicious  establiiliments. 

*  Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  Feb.  181U.  Return! 
VOL.  1.  '^'C       ■'  ■  ■ 
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sickness  continued  progressive  for  some  time 
longer;  and  the  mortality  was  proportionally 
threat. 

In  a  Jetter  from  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  to  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  dated  Middlebui^,  October  3,  1809,  we 
find  a  confirmation  of  this  statement  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  It  appears  from  the  last  general 
weekly  return,  ihat  near  two  thirds  <vf  the  whole 
numeral  strength  of  the  army  is  incapable  of 
duty.  The  mortality,  during  the  \astfour  weeks^ 
has  been  about  a  thousand  '." 

Upon  this  occasion,  a  disease,  which  annually, 
at  the  same  season,  affects  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  haa,  by  some  of 
the  medical  feculty,  been  most  unaccountably 
imputed  to  contagion " :  and  what  the  practice 
was,  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

of  tlie  Dep.  Adj.  Gea.  Loudon  Med.  Obaerv.  Vol.  VII.  p. 
a  16. 

'  Official  documents,  preseDtcd  to  both  houses  of  parliv 
itent,  ID  Feb.  1810,  letter  E.  p.  103. 

*"  A  great  many  of  tlie  eases  whidibave  already  occurred. 

have:,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  run  into  T^plius  Fever,  &c 

We  have,  now,  tbereforc,  tht  effecU  of  eont/iffitm,  in'addi- 
tion  to  climate,  to  contend  with."  Rtpert  of  Depulj/  In- 
tpteior  of  HoapHala,  F.  Burrows,  to  Lieut.  General  Sir 
Egn  Coott,  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc;  Med.  Obt.  Vol.  Ffl.  p.  314. 
Sir  Lncas  Pepys  terms  it  "  ihe  bilious  rcmiltent,  and  inter- 
Dtittent  fkva,  liable  to  iegtittrate  into  Typhus  and  r»N> 
tttgiami  fever,  &c."  LetUr  to  the  Dep.  Sec.  at  War,  Stjpt. 
H,  1809 ;  Militury  Papert,  Utter  E.  p.  32. 
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In  the  same  year  (1809)  an  epidemic  disease 
attacked  the  British  troops  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula :  and  above  a  thousand  of  them  died  in  tlie 
months  of  February  and  March,  immediately 
upon  their  return  from  that  country'.  This  dis- 
ease, obviously  occasioned  by  a  long'  course  of 
feligue,  deficient  and  irregular  nourishment, 
mental  depression  produced  in  the  British  soldier 
by  the  direful  necessity  of  retreating  before  an 
enemy,  toother  with  other  physical  and  moral 
causes,  quite  adequate,  even  without  any  aid 
from  a  noxious  atmosphere,  to  account  for  such 
an  effect,  has  also  been,  with  a  similar  disreg'ard 
to  rational  induction,  attributed  to  contagion ; 
under  tlie  denomination  of  Typhus,  a  malady,  of 
which,  according  to  the  fanciful  hypotheses  of 
the  schools,  the  property  of  contagion  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  definition' . 

In  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  propositions^ 
that  Typhus  is  a  contagious  disuse,  and  that  the 
disease  of  the  troops  that  returned  from  Corunna 
in  1809,  was  Typhus,  a  recent  writer  contrives 
to  supply  us,  in  tlie  compass  of  a  single  fact, 
with  a  refutatiou  of  doctrines,    which  he  had 

'  Letter  of  Sir  L.  Pcpj^,  late  PhyaicJiti  Genenl  to  the 
Army,  lo  Ibe  Secretary  at  War;  Med.  Obs.  Vol.  Vtl.  p* 


*  T^hus  Morbus  Conlagionts,  is  part  of  the  Nosological 
definilion  of  Dt.  CuUen.     Gen.  Morb.  p.  71. 
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employed  a  great  proportion  of  eight  hundred 
octavo  pages  to  advocate  '• 

The  destruction  of  Hozier's  Fleet,  in  1726, 
off  the  Bastimentos* ;  the  !obs  of  20,000  lives, 
with  Vernon,  in  1741,  at  Carthagena  * ;  the  fate 
of  tlie  expedition  fitted  out  from  Jamaica,  for  the 
Spanish  main,  in  1780';  and  many  similar  dis- 
asters, which,  with  the  knowledge  that  I  presume 
now  to  exist,  might  easily  have  been  foreseen 
and  avoided,  are  all  in  proof  of  the  great  impor- 
tance, toward  the  success  of  armaments,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  their  destruction,  of  calculating 
upon  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  the  laws 
of  epidemics. 

The  British  territories  in  India,  liealthy  in  a 
degree  much  beyond  what  is  generally  supposed, 
are  however,  in  some  parts,  occasionally  liable  to 
the  miseries  of  famine  and  pestilence.  Jn  the 
years  1809,  1810,  and  181 1,  a  fever  afflicted  the 
provinces  of  Coimbatore,  Madura,  Dindigul,  and 
Tinnivelly,  by  which  106,789  persons  perished, 
besides   the  ruin  of  the    constitutions  of  many 


'  An  Essai/  en  the  Diiease  tailed  Yrllow  Fnn;  Sfc.  hy 
E.K.  BaucrofI,  M.D.  S(c.  p.  515.  That  tlie  variety  of 
die  periods  I'rom  supposfd  expusure,  at  wliicli  Uie  orderlies 
and  uuraes  nre  Lere  stated  to  )iave  been  attucked,  is  alto- 
getlier  incompalible  with  contugion,  \a  ^hexvD  di:>linctly  in 
tjie  diaplcT  wliifli  treuts  of  ihiil  part  of  ibe  sutyevli 

*  MQsele^,  pp.  140,  7,  and  163.  _,    ,.)  .  .       |<  li'j. 
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thftusands.  "  Such  epidemics,"  say  the  authors 
of  the  report  froin  which  this  account  is  takeu, 
"  are  not  uncommon  in  our  Indian  dominions ; 
and,  33  will  be  seen,  have,  at  different  times,' 
been  attended  \vith  the  most  unhappy  conse* 
quences '."  ' 

Fortunately  the  belief  in  contagion  does  not 
prevail  amongst  the  Hindus,  more  than  amongst 
the  Mahomedans ;  otherwise  the  mortality  upon' 
this  occasion,  would  have  been  increased  probably 
tenfold.  As  superstition,  however,  mixes,  less 
or  more,  with  the  popular  belief,  in  every  country, 
it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in 
question,  consider  the  Pylney  mountains  as  tlie 
great  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes  *, 

'  Medical,  Geograpiiical,  and  AgrJcullural  Report  of  a 
Committee  appoiiited  by  the  Mudras  GoveiDineiit,  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  Epidemic  fever,  which  preniled  in  the 
proviuces  of  Coimbalore,  Madura,  Dindigul,  and  Tiiinivelly, 
during  the  years  180D,  10,  and  11,  of  which  Dr.  W,  Ainslift 
was  president,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  and  Dr.  M.  Christie,  wert 
members,    1816,    Advertisement. 

*  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  83^  This  popular  belief  is  however 
comparatively'  of  very  little  injury.  And  il  may  be  observed, 
that,  from  the  superior  organisation  of  the  Medical  depart- 
ment, Itiroughout  tiie  British  territories,  in  India,  the  pre- 
judices of  education  common  to  tlie  faculty  are  much  less 
operative,  aud  the  practice,  especially  in  what  regards  acute 
diseases,  much  more  efficient,  than  in  any  other  part  of  tb« 
world. 

The  inference,  which  tJiis  report  supplies,  respecting  (he 
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In  all  the  instances  mentioned,  excepting  the 
epidemic  of  liidia^  ami  the  observation  equally 
applies  to  pestilential  diseases,  occurring  in 
christian  countries,  in  general,  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  contagion,  as  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
vailing malady,  has  almost  invariably  obtained  ; 
occaaioning,    besides    the    superinduction   of    a 


ordioury  mortality,  in  healihy  season*,  in  tiiat  portion  of  the 
East  India  Company's  territory,  to  which  it  relates,  is  so 
curiuus,  that  I  cannot  refrain  irom  stating  it.  In  the  district 
of  Madura,  according  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Peter  the  collec- 
tor (pp.  07  and  08)  il  is  not  quite  one  in  sixty  :  in  Dindigul, 
according  to  similar  returns  (p.  06)  it  is  not  more  than  one 
in  eighty-five:  in  Coimbatore,  according  to  the  return  of 
Mr.  Garrow,  the  collector  (pp.  04,  95)  the  ptatiUntiai 
mortality  was  not  quite  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  heing 
about  tlie  ordinary  mortality  in  healthy  seasons  in  England ; 
from  whance  we  may  conclude  that  the  usual  mortality 
of  ihac  district,  estimatiDg  it  at  one  half  of  the  pestilential 
mortality,  does  not  exceed  one  in  sixty-sit.  Respecting  the 
ordinary  mortality  in  the Tiaaivelly  district,  which  suffered  Ifie 
must  from  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  of  1811,  the  state- 
mcHt  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  the  collector,  to  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee (p.  on),  tl<>eB  not  enable  us  to  form  any  eonclosion. 
But  It  is  remitrkable  that  the  average  mortality,  in  the  other 
three  districts,  in  healthy  sensons,  does  not  exceed  one  fn 
serenly-five  ;  anil  that,  in  Coimhalore,  an  epidemic  season 
it  not  more  destructive  to  hnman  life,  than  a  healthy  one  in 
mny  partK  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  curious,  useful,  and  interestiug,  to  see  simi- 
lar calculations  eiteuded  to  the  different  countries  of  the 
Mtld. 
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neglect  of  all  Uie  proper  means  of  prevention 
and  alleviation,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  thft 
true  cause,  a  terror,  and  a  resort  Lo  detrimental 
measures  of  precaution,  which  nevei'  fail  to  pro- 
iluce  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  othenvis«  iat 
evitable  sickness  and  mortality. 

It  also  appears,  from  a  strict  examination  of 
the  modes  of  treatment,  which  have  been  dcB- 
cribed,  as  having  been  pursued,  upon  each  of 
these  occasions,  that,  too  frequently,  the  least 
injurious  consequences,  which  could  have  been 
expected  to  arise  from  them,  was,  that  they 
should  prove  simply  harmless.  These  modes  oi 
treatment  may  all  be  included  and  ctiaracterised 
under  the  four  following  heads:  I.  Simply  in- 
efficient, from  the  inertness  of  the  remedies  ap- 
plied, or  from  the  application,  in  a  deficient 
degree,  of  agents  of  adequate  power :  3.  Indi* 
rectly  pernicious,  from  the  remedies  producing, 
by  their  misapplication,  new  diseasei,  equally,  or 
more  severe,  than  those  which  they  had  been 
employed  to  remove :  3.  Directly  pcniicioufl, 
from  the  increase  of  pre-existing  disease,  by  the 
positive  diminution,  or  direct  abslraclion,  of  the 
ordinary  exciting  powers,  as  tire  blood :  4,  By 
the  preposterous  combination  of  directly  Jebilita-' 
ting,  and  directly  stimulating  means,  an  effect 
either  noxious,  or  salutary,  but  quite  uncertaiB, 
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roust  have  been  produced,  according  as  the  fop»_ 
mer,  or  the  latter,  of  these  agencies,  had  hap- 
pened to  preponderate :  as  in  the  conjoint  em- 
ployment of  blood-letting,  and  mercury.  One  oi- 
other  of  these  descriptions,  or  combinations  of 
them,  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  to  comprehend 
every  species  of  medical  treatment,  which  does 
not  consist  in  the  due  application  of  principies. 

The  results,  upon  all  these  occasions,  both  in 
respect  to  the  prevention,  and  to  the  cure,  have, 
accordingly,  been  such  as  might  be  expected, 
and  wiU  always  happen,  when  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  condition  of  the  countries,  the 
circumstances  of  the  population,  and  the  meana 
pursued,  are  similar.  , 

If  such  be  the  ascertained  destruction,  occa- 
sioned by  epidemic  diseases,  even  in  well  culti- 
vated and  civilized  countrieSj  what  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  their  ravages,  in  ill  cuUivated  and 
Wncivihsed  nations,  where  no  means  of  asccrtain- 
iDg  their  exact  degree  of  mortality  exist?  The 
historical  and  chronological  works,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  different  countries,  which^  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  have  been  most  subject  to  these 
maladies,  are  so  numerous,  that  were  1  even  to 
slate  their  titles,  the  list  would  hll  a  volume  of 
no  mean  size.     1  shall^  therefore,  limit  my  refer*- 
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encCj  to  such  as  are  capable  of  affording  useful 
information,  or  aupplying"  evidence,  upon  parti- 
cular pointg. 

Considering  that  epidemic  diseases  are  pro- 
bably more  destructive  to  mankind,  than  all  other 
diseases,  famine,  and  the  sword,  combined,  it 
may  well  seem  surprising,  that  they  should  not, 
at  all  times,  have  excited  a  greater,  and  more 
general  interest,  both  with  governments,  and  with 
individuals.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  has  the 
inconsequence  of  our  species  been  more  remark- 
ably exemplified,  than  in  the  indiflercnce  with 
which  they  have  beheld  the  mischiefs  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  knowledge  in  this  department, 
and  in  the  neglect  of  all  endeavours  to  remedy 
it.  If,  during  the  actual  ravages  of  pestilence, 
the  sense  of  immediate  danger  never  fails  to 
beget  desultory  eflbrts  towards  alleviating  the 
existing  evil,  it  is  no  less  certain,  ihat,  the  danger 
being  over,  the  public,  as  if  it  could  never  return, 
relapse  into  their  wonted  security  :  and,  if,  since. 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  tlie  invention  of 
printing,  successive  epidemics  have,  in  tho 
countries,  in  vs<hicli  they  have  occurred,  given 
rise  to  swarms  of  cx-officio  dissertations  from  the 
medical  faculty,  by  which  the  world  has  been 
inundated  with  local  publications  having  only 
local  views  ;  it  is  also  but  too  true,  that  no  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made,  upon  enlarged  views  of 
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science,  toward  a  general,  comprehensive,  and 
efficient  investigation,  of  this  most  important  class 
of  maladies. 

Beside  the  causes,  which,  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  inductive  philosophy,  by  Lord  Bacon, 
had  retarded  the  progress  of  science  in  general, 
peculiar  circumstances  have  concurred  to  impede 
the  progress  of  medical  improvement.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  the  admission  of  a  judicial  evi- 
dence, in  proof  of  conclusions  in  science,  and  the 
application  of  a  false  analogy  to  the  laws  of  life. 

But,  amidst  the  obscurity,  which  had  always 
enveloped  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases,  epide- 
niicB  can  scarcely  be  said,  till  of  late  years,  to 
have  more  than  shared  the  common  fate  of  other 
maladies.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion,  promulgated  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  all  investigation, 
respecting  pestilential  affections,  was  suspended, 
and  the  world  forced,  upon  that  subject,  to  retro- 
grade into  false  knowledge.  The  greater  intrin- 
sic severity  of  these  diseases  ;  the  dread  inspired 
by  infection ;  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  power, 
wilh  which  the  new  hypothesis,  respecting  their 
cause,  originated,  and,  for  the  consistency  of 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  it  should  be 
maintained ;  all  contributed  to  confirm,  to  extend, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  delusion.  Reverence  for 
papal  aulhorily  threw  a  sanctity  over  the  do«t 
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trine  of  contagion ;  and  dread  of  infection  ren- 
dered it  impossible  either  to  apply  known  reme- 
dies, or  to  seek  new  means  of  cure.  Thus,  the 
avenues  to  knowledge,  respecting  epidemic  dis- 
eases, may  be  said  to  have  been  hermetically 
sealed.  The  error,  wliich,  from  political  mo- 
tives, was  applied  to  one  epidemic,  at  Trent,  by 
some  called  plague,  and  by  others  alledged  to  be 
scarlet  fever,  was  afterwards,  in  a  similar  spirit 
of  delusion,  applied  to  other  epidemic  diseases, 
89  they  arose  in  succession,  and  the  doctrine  now 
continues  universally  to  prevail,  throughout  the 
christian  vrorld  '■ 

It  is  true,  that,  since  the  credit  of  papal  infal- 
libility has  been  upon  the  wane,  some  few  writers, 
struck  with  the  many  absurdities,  and  contra- 
dictions, which  the  opinion  involves,  have  denied 
the  existence  of  contagion  in  particular  pesti- 
lences; and  that  a  very  small  number  have  even 
ventured  to  call  the  doctrine  in  question  generally. 

'  In  order  to  procure  the  translalirn  or  Ibe  CouDcil  of 
Trent  to  Bologna,  the  Pope,  anO  his  Legates,  as  is  thewo 
ill  tLc  second  and  third  chapters,  caused  the  report  of  a  con- 
lagioui  tpidtmic  to  be  propagated,  in  order  to  frighten  the 
fiUiiers  of  the  Council,  without  having  even  the  pretext  of 
[be  existence  of  any  actual  malady,  beyond  the  common  and 
ordinary  diseases  of  the  place  and  season.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter, it  is  shewn,  in  as  far  as  a  negative  is  capable  of  proba- 
tion, that,  in  respect  to  epidemic  diseases,  the  idea  of  coO' 
tagion  had  never  before  been  enCerlaiaed. 
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tions,  that  are  considered  trivial,  what  opposition 
may  not  reasonably  be  anticipated,  to  the  recep- 
tion of  doctrines,  which,  not  only,  are,  in  them- 
I  telves,  of  extraordinary   importance,    and   moat 
I  extensive  applicability,  but  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  prejudices,  presumed  interests,  and  self- 
I  love,  of  the  medical  faculty  generally ;  to  other 
I  private  interests,  ever  active  in  endeavouring  to 
I  perpetuate  profitable  delusions  ' ;  to  the  rehgion 
I  of  some  states,    the   policy  of  others,  and   the 
[  ttvowed  sentiments,  and  consequently    the  self- 

'  The  meaaures,  which   would  result,    as  cousequences, 
Lfinm  the  adoption  of  the  principles,  which  it  is  my  object 
P'kere  lo  promulgate,  instead  of  deriving  coun  ten  mice  from 
li  Holding  forth  a  prospect  of  the  creation  of  new  otlices,  or  of 
V  Ae  iucrease,  or  coalirmation,  of  otiices  already  established, 
beget  iinniediale  hostility,  by  involving  the  abolition  of  some, 
wbich  had  previously  existed.     Thus,  a  bias  arises,  ante- 
cedent to  discussion  ;  and,  by  some,  the  question  Is  decided, 
even  before  it  is  agitated.     Nor  are  there  instances  wanting, 
of  propositions,  deeply  aflfecting  the  health,  and  lives,  of 
mankind,  being  submitted,  for  official  decision,  to  persons, 
the  least  capable  of  judging  right,  or  the  most  interested  in 
judging  wrong,  or  both.     Thus  applicatiuii  has  been  known 
lo  be  made  to  the  executive  agents  of  the  Lazarettos,  for 
information,  whether  epidemic  diseases  depend  upon  con- 
tagion, an  opinion  from  which  they  derive  their  subsistence  ! 
But  be,  who  has  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  truth,  without 
an  establishment,  rather  than  at  an  establishment,  without 
inilh,  will  keep  "  his  heart  uubiassed,  and  his  mind  bi$ 
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love,  of  almost  the  vrbole  christian  part  of  mari- 
kiod'! 

Willi  the  danger  of  the  research  after  truths, 
repugnant  to  established  modes  of  thinking',  and 
Ihe  still  greater  danger  of  promulgating  them, 
the  illustrious  Harvey  was  so  much  impressed, 
that,  aJthough  physician  to  a  monarch,  and  the 

'  1  wiali  distioctly  to  state,  tJiat,  there  is,  iii  tins  work, 
(OtjueatioD,  anj' wbere,  ofreligiuu,  aj^such.  The  allusioii 
bere  made  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  iiifiuence,  which  certuia 
circumstaaces,  connected  with  the  polilies  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  have  occasionally  had  over  medical  doctrines.  la 
many  parts  of  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  this  influence  has 
continued  down  to  our  own  times,  by  wliicli  means,  tt  niaj 
be  presumed,  that  some  medical  truths  have  been  sup- 
pressed, or  retarded,  as  we  know  that  some  errors  hitve  been 
propagated  or  prolonged.  The  venerable  Doctor  Frank,  of 
Vienna,  informed  me.  that,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when 
he  was  physician  to  the  archbishop.  Elector  of  Spires,  be 
was  advised,  by  that  prelate,  to  suspend  tbe  publication  of 
his  work  upon  medical  police,  lest  the  freedom  with  which 
he  treated  some  matters,  strictly  comiectcd  with  his  subject, 
might  bring  spon  bioi  the  displeasure  of  the  Churcii.  Wiicn 
we  find,  that,  whilst  the  belief  in  contagion,  in  epidemic 
diseases,  lias  been  almost  universal  amongst  Christians,  it 
fats  not  at  all  been  entertained,  either  by  Pagans,  Mahom- 
mcdans,  or  Hindoos,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  ronclude, 
prima  JacU,  that,  this  difference  of  belief  may  have  sum« 

I  connection  with  the  difference,  if  not  of  their  religious  per- 
suasions, at  least  of  the  policy  of  their  respective  churches. 
It  cattnot  but  be  a  satisfnclory  coincidence,  lliat  histoiy  de 
nonstrates  this  inference  to  be  correct.  ■"       -j'--*- 

^^ . -^._. 
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member  of  a  privileged  order,  he  hesitated  to 
publish  his  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  involving  as  it  did  but  little,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intrinsic  importance,  that  could 
militate  against  existing  interests,  prejudices,  or 
passions,  lest,  says  he,  all  men  should  be  my 
'  enemies — ne  habeam  inimicos  omnes  homines. 

From  an  undertaking  apparently  so  rash,  a 
t  friend,  to  whose  opinions  I  am  in  general  dis- 
t^osed  to  dcfer^  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me,  iir 
Kj^ords  borrowed,  with  some  slight  alteration, 
fftom  a  favourite  bard :  , 

Wdiild  you  from  peslilcntia!  terrors  save  a  land, 
I  *       All  fear,  noiiu  aid  you,  and  few  underslaud. 
I 

But  after  having  encountered  some  danger  in 
tbe  pursuit,  it  would  not,  1  think,  be  very  con- 
sistent, if  1  were  to  allow  myself  to  be  deterred, 
by  the  dread  of  any  responsibility,  incident  lo 
modern  times,  from  giving  publicity  to  the  results 
of  my  researches.  I  consider  Iheni,  indeed,  of 
mucli  too  great  an  importance  to  permit  that  I 
should,  for  a  moment,  hesitate,  even  if  the  un- 
dertaking could  be  attended  with  danger,  in 
presenting  them  to  the  world.  But,  to  suppose 
this  possible,  if  my  doctrines  be  true,  would  be 
to  libel  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and,  even  if  they 
were  erroneous,  seeing  that  it  is  not  unpre- 
cedented in  medicine  to  err,  1  might  reasonably 
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hope  for  some  small  portion  of  indulgence.  Con- 
fident, however,  of  the  goodness  of  my  cauae, 
I  do  not  desire  more  than  to  be  Judged  by  u  com- 
petent and  impartial  tribunal.  Before  such  a 
tribunal,  and  >vith  truth  and  demonstration  oa 
my  side,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  victory. 

The  truth  of  my  principles  being  fully  proved, 
and  the  beneficial  consequenceSj  which  would 
result  from  their  general  application,  being  ren- 
dered apparent,  i  conceive,  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing either  blame,  or  mischief,  to  apprehend, 
from  tbeir  promulgation,  I  shall  have  established 
a  right  to  call  for  aid,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  public  objects, 
at  which  they  aim,  from  every  government,  and 
from  every  people. 

Amongst  Christians,  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  above  one  insignificant  portion,  but  there  is 
one,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  motive, 
arising  from  direct  and  invariable  interest,  for 
desiring  the  prolongation  of  the  pernicious  delu- 
sions, which  I  would  destroy ;  for 


What  damned  ci 
Will  bless  itl 


jr,  but  some  brow 


L 


I  mean  the  executive  agents  of  the  Quarantine, 
Lazaretto,  Plague  Depot,  and  Plague  Police 
establishments.       But  the  motives  of  adhesion, 

TOL,  I.  D 
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compounded  in  whatever  proportions  of  babit 
■and  of  interest,  by  which  these  partisans  of  con- 
iagion  must  be  supposed  to  be  influenced,  whilst 
.4heir  own  exemption  from  disease  affords  a 
ii4tanding  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
I  >4loctrineSj  are  too  palpable  to  require  a  single 
*0rnment. 

But  with  respect  to  the  disinterested,  and  other- 

I  .wise  enlightened  bona  fide  advocates  of  the  doc- 

.^ineofcontao;ion,theca3e  is  widely  ditferenl.  And 

••J  must  here  entreat  these  gentlemen  to  believe, 

that,  in  differing  diametrically  from  so  numerous 

-,JUid  respectable  a  body,  upon  a  question  of  such 

V  paramount  importance,  I  cannot  but  sensibly  feel 

l^ftbe  weight  of  the  responsibility,  which  I  incur; 

Irtnd,  that,  in  combating  their  opinions,  howevei' 

lid  may   experience    pain  from  the  conflict,  the 

[yrespect  and  regard,  which  I  have  been  accus- 

|t,tomed  to  entertain  for  many  of  them,  can  undergo 

IvBO  diminution.     I  find  it,  indeed,  impossible  to 

■ipcnter  into  an  unqualified  refutation  of  opinions, 

1  iwhich  I  know  to  be  entertained  by  men  of  great 

Inexperience,-  consunmiate  wisdom,  and  much  local 

I  knowledge,  lo  whom  i  am  also  personally  under 

^particular  obligations,  without  a  strong  feeling 

I. of  anxiety,  that  I  may  not,  in  my  zeal,  be  be- 

I  trayed   into  any    measure,    or  expression,    that 

^■hould justly  lower  me  in  their  esteem. 


I 
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When  I  behold,  in  the  ranks  of  those,  whose 
settled  opinions,  upon  this  Bubject,  I  deem  it  im- 
perative upon  me  to  call  iii  question,  men  of 
exalted  reputation,  tilling',  in  those  countries  most 
subject  to  the  calamities  of  pestilence,  the  highest 
offices  dependent  upon  the  christian  governments 
of  Europe,  who,  by  residence,  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  acquired  some  personal  expe- 
rience, respecting  these  formidable  maladies; 
and,  from  whom,  in  the  course  of  ray  investiga- 
tion of  tile  plague,  I  had  received  the  most 
gratifying  kindnesses,  and  the  most  marked  ci- 
vilities ;  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure 
the  reader,  that  nothing-  short  of  an  entire  con- 
viction of  the  truth,  and  extensive  utility  of  my 
doctrines,  could  have  induced  me  to  engage  iu 
BO  ungracious  an  undertaking'.  Highly  thankful 
for  their  favours,  and  feeling  the  most  perfect 
respect  for  their  characters,  I  cannot  offer  to 
these  gentlemen  a  more  appropriate  apology  tor 
the  freedom,  with  which  I  have  thus  presumed  to 
dissent  from  tlieir  long  established  opinions,  than 
in  the  language  of  the  good  old,  though  ofteo 
repeated  maxim:  "Amicus  Plato;  Amicus  So- 
crates ;  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas."  Nor  can  a 
better  proof  be  given  of  the  sincerity  of  this  re- 
spect, than  in  the  persuasion  wliich  I  feel,  that, 
upOQ  due  proof,  they  will,  upon  such  a  subject, 
o3 
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be  forward  to  evince   the   magnanimity,  which 

consists  in  the  acknowledgement  of  error,    and 

■amongst  the  first  to  rejoice  in  the  refutation  even 

flf  their  own  opinions ;  the  more  especially  as. 

Upon  a  strict  scrutiny,  they  must  be  sensible  that 

[  they  are  opinions,  which  they  have  been  led  to 

r  Ibrm,  not  from  their  own  observation,  but  from 

the  report  of  persons,  either  grossly  ignorant,  or 

I  deeply   interested  in   deceiving  them,  or  both; 

fwid  consequently  resting  upon  the  foundation, 

1  not  to  be  recognized  in  science,  of  mere  faith '. 

To  me,  as  well  as  to  them,  the  demonstration 
I  ttat  epidemic  diseases  depend  upon  contagion, 
I  if  it  were  true,  as  the  proof  would  be  easy,  could 
j  fiot  fail  to  be  equally  satisfactory  ;  since,  as  those 
I  diseases  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  liable  to 
r  bccur  more  than  once  in  the  same  person,  efficient 
I  iH*ecautions  could  always  be  taken,  if  not  against 
'  fteir  introduction,  at  least  against  their  spread- 
ing :  a  distance  of  less  than  five  paces,  would, 
according  to  themselves,  confer  ample  security. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  as  an  extraordinary, 
and  almost   an    incredible    circumstance,    that, 


*  If  I  abstain  from  a  mure  disliiict  specification  of  tlii 
y  eminent  persons,  to  whom  t  here  allude,  it  is  because 


do 


'  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  represent  tliem  as  holding 
•pinions,  which,  however,  I  have  reaaon  to  be  persuaded 
that  they  do  entertain  them,  (hey  have  uut  thought  proper 
publicly  to  avow. 
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whilst  contagion  has  been  universally  assumed, 
as  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  narratives 
of  the  propagation  of  infection  have  been  con- 
stantly detailed,  with  as  much  cunhdence,  as  if 
they  were  unquestionable  truths,  it  should  never 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  attempt  to  esta- 
blish tliese  alledgcd  facts,  upon  any  ground  of 
direct  probation.  To  prove  the  existence  of  a 
non-entity,  we  know  to  be  impossible.  But, 
that  a  non-entity  should,  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  be  almost  universally  taken  for 
granted,  in  the  christian  world,  and  in  respect 
to  a  matter  of  science,  which  is  subject  to  the 
most  ordinary  laws  of  probation,  seems  to  be  an 
instance  of  credulity  almost  amounting  to  infatua- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phceno- 
menon,  is  now,  I  conceive,  rendered  manifest 
But,  Bo  extensive  and  inveterate  has  the  belief  in 
this  doctrine  become,  and  so  calamitous,  or  ra- 
ther, indeed,  destructive,  are  its  consequences  to 
mankind,  that,  notwithstanding  the  detection  of 
the  origin  of  the  error,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient,  that  we  should  plead,  in  refutation  of 
it,  that  we  are  not  hound  to  prove  a  neg-ative,  or 
that  it  rests  with  its  advocates  to  prove  the  affir- 
mative. 

Nor  is  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  although  it 
would  be  justifiable,  necessary;  since  we  are  en- 
abled, by  tlie  most   irresistible  comhinalion  of 
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prools,  posilire,  negative,  analogical,  circum- 
stantia),  and  ad  absurdum,  to  demoitstratt?  the 
impossibility  of  the  affirmative.  In  disproving 
the  hypothesis  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases, 
my  conclusions  are  deduced,  much  Icbh  from  data 
supplied  by  my  own  experience,  although  tiiat  has 
not  been  limited,  than  from  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  historical  rccurds  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  nations  ;  sucli  as  present  similar  inferences  to 
all  unprejudiced  minds  ;  and  such  as,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, cannot  err.  1  have  also,  in  part,  formed 
my  inductions  from  a  contrast  and  comparison  of 
the  laws,  which  are  common  to  epidemic  dis- 
eases, with  those,  which  are  common  to  such 
general  diseases  as  indisputably  depend  upon 
contagion :  and  from  grounds  thus  incontrover- 
tible, have  drawn  the  plain  but  inevitable  infer- 
ence, that  an  epidemic  disease  cannot  depend 
upon  contagion,  any  more  than  a  contagious 
disease  can  depend  upon  the  causes,  which  pro- 
duce an  epidemic.  The  demonstration  is,  1 
trust,  as  clear,  although  not  in  the  same  fonn,  as 
those  in  the  sciences  usually  denominated  exact. 

In  thie  class  of  maladies,  besides  the  higher 
degrees  of  pestilence,  as  plague,  typhus,  yeliovi', 
jail,  ship,  and  hospital  fever,  are  comprehended 
(every  afi'ection  depending  mainly  upon  the 
air,  *rf  whatever  degree,  appearance,  name,  or 
country.    >  -   i       :  > 
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Contagion  being  thus  disproved,  in  all  these 
diseaiies,  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  belief 
in  that  doctrine,  are,  under  distinct  headsj  next 
investigated :  from  which  it  results,  if  1  be  not 
greatly  deceived,  that,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
human  opinions,  there  is  not  perliaps  another  in- 
dividual error  to  be  found,  that  is  productive  of 
80  much  complicated  mischief  to  mankind.  It 
does  not.  like  errors  more  Btrictly  medical,  affect 
only  the  health  and  lives  of  the  persons  subject  to 
its  immediate  operation  ;  but  has  besides  a  distin- 
guished influence  upon  many  of  the  best  interest^ 
of  society.  It  affects^  to  a  degree  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  adequate  idea,  morals,  medi- 
cine, commerce,  navigation,  the  intercourse  <rf 
nations,  individual  freedom,  mditary  operation*, 
the  general  consumer,  and  the  public  revenue. 
Finally,  it  occaiiions  a  large  annual  expenditure, 
by  alt  the  nations  of  European  Christendom  ',  ip 
maintaining  establishments,  that  essentially  cou- 
trlbute  to  increase  mortality,  disease,  and  all  the 
other  evils  mentioned  ;  and  would,  if  the  doctrine 
which  gave  rise  to  them  were  correct,  be  stilt 
more  deetructive  in  their  operation '. 

'  Quar^Dtine,  I  understand,  also  exists  in  America, 
'  If  epidemic  diseases  were  contagious,  as  they  arc  capa- 
ble ofoccurriug  repeatedly  in  the  same  person.  Quarantines 
and  lazarettos  would  be  only  as  so  many  nu<ka  of  iafec 
tiun ;  wbicli,  from  tbese  repositories,  would  be  perpetually 
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The  decision  of  the  question,  respecting  con- 
tag-ion,  is  t'olldwed,  in  the  tliird  part  of  this  work, 
by  some  account  of  the  attempts,  toward  a  re- 
gular investigation  of  epidemic  diseases,  which 
have  been  made  by  others,  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  my  doctrines  upon  this  subject,  in  India 
(1  know  of  none  having  been  made  before  ;  for 
the  observations  of  local  practitioners,  respecting 
particular  epidemics,  if  even  any  benefits  had  re- 
suUed  from  them,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  this 
nature) ;  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the  results, 
which  have  incidfulaily  arisen  from  the  observa- 
tions of  medical  officers,  attached  to  armies,  upon 
expeditions  to  countries  liable  to  pestilential  dis- 
eases, and  from  those  of  medical  practitioners, 
who  have  treated  of  particular  epidemics,  during 
■the  same  period,  in  civil  life.  This  portion  em- 
braces the  years  which  are  past  of  the  nineteenth 
'century.  It  comprehends  the  researches  of  Drs, 
-White  and  Valli,  and  Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt  in  the 
Levant;  those  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to 
the  British  and  French  armies  in  Egypt,  during 
the  first  years  of  th's  century;  and  of  the  civil 
and  military  practitioners,  who  have  treated,  or 
written  concerning  the  epidemics,  which  have 
recently  so  often  prevailed,  in  the  towns  of  Spain, 

iffused,   and   consequently  could  never  disappear,  while 
I  liuinaD  being  renuuDed  alive  within  the  reach  of  iti 
influence.     "  ^' ■'^"    "' ■" 
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and  in  some  of  the  British  colonies^  fleets,  and 
armies^ 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  narrative  of  my  re- 
searches^ in  the  Levant,  concerning  the  plague^ 
in  the  year  1815. 

The  obstacles,  which  there  oppose,  or  rather 
preclude  successful  investigation,  are  fully  ex- 
plained :  from  which  it  appears,  that,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Turkish  government,  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  christian  inhabitants  of 
the  Levant,  upon  the  other  hand,  constitute  a 
double  barrier  to  investigation,  which,  in  an  in- 
cipient enquiry,  would  have  been  impervious  to 
improvement.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  oi 
these  obstacles,  that,  but  for  the  progress  of  my 
previous  researches,  upon  the  subject  of  epidemic 
diseases,  and  particularly  my  experience  of  their 
cure,  my  enquiry,  upon  that  occasion,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  terminated,  like  those  of  all 
iny  fellow-labourers  ^  in  the  same  department^ 
by  becoming  myself  a  sacrifice  to  disease,  or  some 
even  more  imminent  peril;  or,  at  least,  by  not 
obtaining  any  useful  result. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  my  pre-acquired 
knowledge,  1  barely  found  it  practicable,  in  Tur- 
key, at  the  great  hazard  of  my  life,  to  procure  a 
confirmation  of  the  validity,  in  plague,  of  the 

*  Drs.  Wyte  and  Valli,  and  Mr.  Von  Ro8«nfeidt, 
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principles,  v/hich  I  had,  in  otiicr  countiics,  long 
before,  ascertained  to  be  true,  as  applied  to  their 
epidemic  maladies '. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  my  successors,  in  this  line 

\  «f  enquiry,  some  observations  are  annexed,  on 

I'  ihe  requisites  indispensable  to  a  successful  investl- 

,  galion  of  the  pjague,  in  tlie  Levant;  which  it  is 

necessary  that  those  should  strictly  attend  to,  who 

Mvrould  combine  a  chance  of  personal  safety,  with 

I  Researches  concerning  the  nature  of  pestilence. 

f  Cy  a  perusal  of  the  narrative  of  my  proceedings 

j  in  tliat  country,  they  may   become  acquainted, 

I  teforeliand,    with  the  nature  of  ttie    obstacles^ 

Hrhicii  they  will  have  to  overcome,  of  the  dangers 

VVrfaich  they  will  have  to  encounter,  and  of  the 

t  «tratagenis,  which  they  will  have  to  defeat.     The 

K^ath,  which,  to  myself,  for  want  of  guides,  was 

7  ^th  dillicuU,    and  dangerous,    is  rendered,  to 

ihem,  by  my  experience,  both  easy  and  safe. 

After  having  verified,  to  my  entire  satisfac- 

,  in  the  plague,  the  principles  which  I  had 


'  Id  diatui^iiialiiug  tlie  epidemic  diseases  of  various  coun- 
I  JF'^i  I  tl"  ""t  mean  to  infer  tJiat  Uie^  are  differeul  in  liieir 
1  fiature ;  but  merely  that  lliej  are  so  modified  by  tlie  circum- 
F  vtauces  particuliir  to  euch  country,  and  quarter  of  the  globe, 
connected  with  their  causes,  as  to  be  disttaguiahable,  in 
Lfttnr  pli(enoiHrua,  «r  syinptams,  ns  their  inhabitants  are  by 
e  joint  result  of  tiicir  air,  laaoaer,  features,  complexions, 

K<|pd  ^j;hbs@>-v. 


previously  ascertained  to  be  correct,  as  applied 
to  other  epidemic  maladies,  I  naturally  turned 
itty  views  toward  obtiaining  the  means  of  apply- 
ing; my  discoveries  extensively  to  use. 

Reflecting  that  a  common  life-preserver,  or 
any  mechanical  invention,  for  saving  a  few  per-* 
sons,  occasionally  from  a  wreck,  is  usually  deem- 
td,  andinost  assuredly  m  justly  entitled  to  every 
littention,  and  encouragement,  I  could  not  have 
imagined  that  a  proposition  contemplating,  upon 
rtittonal  grounds,  the  annual  saving  of  millions  of 
bumati  lives,  couM  have  been  received,  by  any 
jg^^vtMUment,  even  that  of  Turkey,  with  indiffer- 
eftte,  or  treated  with  neglect. 

1  wa*  ferther  led  to  hope,  since  the  obstacle^ 
to  inveslig-atioh,  aud  fo  the  application  of  reme- 
4i^B,  depending  upon  the  belief  in  contagion, 
Whicti  are  iso  strong  in  Christian  communities, 
do  n(*  exist  among  Mahommedans,  that  Ihte 
Turkish  government  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
establish  an  institution,  at  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  my  doctrines,  respecting 
eprdemic  diseases,  of  which  1  endeavoured  to 
snake  them  •sensible  of  the  benefits,  to  be  applied 
lo  general  use. 

Accordingly,  I  bad  no  sooner  recovered  froih 
tte  Plague,  with  which  I  was  seized,  at  the 
Seven  Towers,  tban  I  ^maily  proposed  to  tholt 
^vemment^  io  resume  my  labosm,  and  to  extend 
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I  tiieir  application,  provided  they  would  defray  the 
;  flxpence  of  an  establishment,  upon  a  moderate 
scale,  proper  for  the  purpose,  and  organized 
I  .after  a  plan  of  my  own  ;  that  of  the  Greeks  hav- 
[  ing,  for  reasons  which  I  explained^  been  found 
wholly  imsuitaljle. 

Put,  it  not  only  appears  not  to  have  been  in 
Hie  policy  of  the  Othoraan  Porte,  to  enter  into 
niy  views  of  increasing  the  population  of  their 
■  territory  ;    but,    sensible    of  the  odium,    which 
I  could  not  fail  to  attend  the  rejection  of  ray  pro- 
'  positions  (tor  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
Turks  are  indiiTerent  to  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe,  or  insensible  of  its  value)  they  were  ex- 
iremely  anxious,  and  exerted  clrcuitously  all  the 
arts  of  their  diplomacy,  to  induce  me  to  mak^ 
the  abandonment  of  the  investigation  my  own 
act.      The  snare  was  not  diiEcult  to  perceive. 
And  finding-  that  I  was  firm  in  my  determination, 
they  found  iheini^elves  compelled  to  give  my  pro- 
positions a  direct  refusal. 

The  rcpre&cnlationM,  proceedings,  and  cor- 
rcfpondence,  which  took  place,  upon  tins  occa- 
sion, and  the  pretexts,  us  vt  ctl  as  the  real  motives, 
.  of  the  Turkish  governmenl,  for  not  acceding  to 
my  propositions,  for  repressing  the  devastations 
of  a  calamity,  which  has  been  emphatically  called 
the  scourge  of  mankind,  as  founded  upon  reli- 
gious prejudices,   inconsequent  views  of  policy, 
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aad  a  rapacity  depending  upon  the  uncertain 
tenure,  by  which  each  successive  sultan  holds  his 
throne,  and  his  life,  are  here  fully  set  forth. 

This  part  of  the  work  also  contains  some 
matter,  respecting  the  nature  and  cure,  and  the 
cause  and  prevention,  of  plague,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  deemed  both  curious,  and  new,  and 
which  is  certainly  founded  upon  a  species  of  per- 
sonal experience,  hitherto,  as  I  beUeve^  without 
a  parallel 

It  cannot  certainly  but  be  thought  singular^ 
by  those  who  believe  in  contagion,  that,  after 
having  visited,  touched,  and  administered  reme« 
dies  to  all  the  pestilential  patients,  in  the  hospital^ 
I  should  have  almost  daily  perambulated  the 
streets,  and  market-places,  and  entered  the  coffee- 
houses, in  the  great  city  of  Constantinople,  along^ 
with  iny  interpreter,  and  on  some  of  the  occa- 
sions even  whilst  I  was  labouring  under  the  disr 
ease,  without  its  having  been  communicated  to 
any  person.  That  the  servants  of  the  hospital, 
after  having  held  the  patients  in  their  arms, 
and  dressed  their  sores,  should  have  daily  gone  to 
market,  without  the  smallest  restraint,  or  con- 
troul ;  that  they  should  have  sold  the  clothes  in 
which  the  patients  died ;  that  these  clothes,  iin« 
washed,  should  have  been  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
public  bazaars,  and  again  worn  by  persons  in 
health ;   that  all  these  circumstances  should  b# 
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fapable  of  taking  place,  or  rattier  indeed  should 

have    been   constantly  happening,    without  any 

'  propagation  of  the  disease',    are  facts,   which, 

I  although  certainly  true,  have  never  yet  been  set 

l*ln  full  evidence;  and  for  which,    whatever  the 

r^geniiily  of  others  may  prompt  them  to  attempt, 

f  -or  enable  them  to  accomplishj  I  profess  myself 

wholly  unable  to  account,  upon  any  other  ground 

than  the  plain  and  obvious  one,  that,  in  this  dis- 

e,   there  does   not  exist  a  single  particle  of 

ktl^ntagion. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill-concealed  indisposition 
of  the  Turkish  government  toward  the  object  of 
'my  investigation,  and  the  more  active,  and 
dangerous,  but  not  more  open  hostility,  of  the 
executive  agents  of  the  pest  hospital,  the  success 
of  my  researches,  will,  if  1  be  not  greatly 
Mdeceived,  appear  to  have  been  complete,  far 
[  ^beyond  any  former  example;   or,  rather,  they 


'  In  a  season  cmiueutly  pestilential,  altiioui;li  tlie  inJivi- 
lluiil  rases  of  diseuse  rould  not  be  more  severe  (for  tliey 
icould  Ddt  be  more  tliaii  fatal),  their  Renter  number  would 
'  iave  rendered  it  diffieull,  if  doI  in^ssible,  to  have  success- 
I  ^iilly  made  an  e.xperimedt  uf  litis  kind :  fur,  as  often  as  a 
T  person  after  having  been  ivilbiu  tlie  distance  at  whidi  tcm- 
L  ugion  is  supposed  to  net,  of  one  labouriiig  under  plague, 
I  'Mould  be  agected  by  the  air,  the  real  cause  of  the  disease, 
f  ilbe  cutncidcuce  would  be  deakd,  mid  the  malady  attributed 


stand  alone,  Jn  havin^^  upon  this  subject^  estab^ 
Ikh^  permanently  useful  results. 

Concerning  these  infernal  depositories  (the 
reader  will  excuse  the  epithet ;  none  above 
ground  could  do  justice  to  Uie  subject)  miscalled 
pest  hosjjitals^  in  the  Levant,  it  is  proper  that  I 
•should  here  say  a  few  words.  Their  purpose  is 
to  serre  as  receptacles  for  all  the  miserable  beings^ 
"who  are  thought  fit  objects  of  excommunication, 
iiy  their  families  or  employers^  for  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  attacked  with  the  piague. 
Tliey  cmistitute  the  intermediate  stage  to  the 
imrying  ground ;  to  which,  these  unfortunate 
ui^ictims  of  barbarity^  are^  after  being  almost 
always  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  often 
unfairly  of  their  lives,  generally  in  a  few  days 
'Ally  fafanfiferred.  These  depots,  constituting  one 
irf  the  most  direful  consequences  of  tlie  doctrine 
-cf  contagion,  are  of  course  only  in  use  amongst 
Ifee  inhabitants  of  those  persuasions,  who  enter- 
tain that  pernicious  belief:  and  their  non-adoption 
by  the  Mahommedans  is  one  of  the  circumstances^ 
which  contribute  to  exempt  that  -branch  of  the 
iievant  population,  beyond  their  neighbours, 
from  the  ravages  of  pestilence.  The  turpitude 
tii  these  establishments  has  not  hitherto  1>eeii 
properly  displayed ;  and  their  nature  is  but  in- 
adequately understood  even  in  their  immediate 
loeighbourliood.    None  who  ent^r  jtliem^  indeeit 
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are  ever  expected  to  return.  Bu'  persons  in 
health  beguile  lliemscives  with  the  idea,  that,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  sick,  they  are  themselves 
preserved  from  the  malady. — This  is  an  aslDuibb- 
I  ing  state  of  thiiig-a  :  and  1  should  have  accounted 
'  4he  preservation  of  my  hfe,  upon  this  occasion, 
a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance,  if  its  pro- 
longation were  to  serve  no  other  purpose,  than 
,1D  expose  the  transcendant  villainy,  and  to  elu- 
cidate the  fatal  operation,  of  tiie  system  of  those 
.sepulchral  abodes. 

The  narrative  of  my  researches,  in  the  Le- 
Tant,  concludes  with  a  few  incidents,  which  may 
'be  thouijlit  not  irrelevant,  of  my  journey  from 
--Constantinople,  by  the  Black  Sea,  to  Vienna. 

Subjoined  to  tliis  part  of  the  work,  are  the 

iQutlincs  of  a  plan,  whicli,   upon  my  return  to 

I  £ng'land,  I  tliought  Rt  to  present  to  the  adminis- 

itration,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  my  dis- 

L  ■coveries,  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Colonies, 

f  fin  the  Mediterranean,  and  parts  adjacent:  olTer- 

'  ing-  to  shew,  by  Ihe  result  of  contact,  under 

I  jinequivocal  circumstances,    that  epidemic    dis- 

i  cases  do  not  depend  upon  contagion ;  and,  by 

I'tiie  etTect  of  the  application  of  remedies,  that  I 

[  jioTe  ascertained  the  means  of  cure.     My  pro- 

.positlons  lie  for  their  consideration  '. 

*    '  The  infonnalion  which  I   collected  At  Malta,  to  tie 
(buDil  in  the  third  part  of  this  work,  ss  well  ar  Ihe  perusal 
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Respecting;  the  cauae,  and  means  of  preven- 
tion, of  epidemic  diseases,  the  consideration  of 
which  constitutes  the  fourth  part  of  this  work, 
the  results  of  my  labours,  in  re-ascending  into 
the  regions  of  truth  and  nature,    are,  in  effect, 

of  the  various  publications,  which  have  treated  of  tlie 
Meiiterranean  fever,  (as  llie  epidemic  whicli  has,  of  late 
years,  so  fiequentiy  iippeared  in  tliat  (juarter,  is  now  bap- 
tized,) will  serve  to  tojivince  Ihe  discerning  reader,  that 
there  is,  indeed,  mueh  need  of  some  such  plan,  as  that 
which  I  have  proposed,  for  the  application  of  tny  dis- 
coreries  tn  use.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  meaning  to 
convey  llic  3li«litest  censure  upon  ihe  gentlemen  at  tlie 
head  of  our  public  departnieuls  in  those  seas.  In  Malta, 
where  I  had  some  opportunities  of  Judging,  I  observed  tlie 
greatest  aeal,  and  willingness  to  adopt  such  measures  for 
the  pablic  safety,  as  could  be  shewn  to  be  salutary.  And, 
if  measures  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency  were  unfor- 
tunately pursued,  in  respect  to  tlie  epidemic  of  1818,  it  was 
but  in  ci)n:iei]uence  of  the  uuavoidable  participation  in  the 
general  delusion  of  the  age,  respecting  contagion,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  deficient  state  of  medical  knowledge, 
respecting  the  cure  of  epidemic  diseases,  on  the  other. 
If,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  that  epidemic,  1  could 
have  spoken,  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Malta, 
with  the  same  confidence,  derived  from  practical  know- 
ledge, that  I  can  now  do,  and  had  had  the  opportunity,  of 
laying  my  proofs  fully  before  them,  I  am  persuaded  they 
would  have  pursued  the  measures,  resulting  from  an 
improved  knowledge  of  epidemic  diseases,  with  as  much 
euer^  and  ardor,  as  they  formerly  did  the  mistaken  ones 
in  fuliion,  believing  them  to  be  proper  and  weU-fuUQded. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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but  a  restoration,  willi  modifications,  of  the  ge- 
neral doctrines  of  Hippocrates. 

Since  discussionsj  upon  this  subject,  have,  of 
fate  years,  been  openedj  with  a  view  to  regular 
I  enquiry,  it  has   been  remarked,    as   something 
L  |trang;e,  that  Hippocrates  should  not  have  once 
J  Mentioned  contagion,  throughout  his  works ;  as 
I  (f  so  obvious  a  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  had 
I  k  really  existed,  could  have  escaped  the  obser- 
L  yation  of  that  discerning  physician.     Looking  at 
I  ^e  matter,  as  it  now  appears,   in  its  true  light, 
I  it  would  have  been  much  more  extraordinary, 
tiiat  the  great  father  of  physic,  unless  he  could 
be  supposed  to  have  entertainei  the  unnatural 
design   of    destroying    his  own  professional  re- 
putation, or  to  have  had  some  favourite  purpose 
to  serve,  but  which  it  would  have  been  improper 
to  avow,  should  have  wandered  so  wide  from  the 
plain  path  of  nature,    as  to  have  imagined,  or 
passed  off  such  a  nonentity  upon  the  world. 

The  causes,  to  which  epidemic  diseases  were 
attributed  by  Hippocrates,  in  common  with  the 
other  eminent  physicians  of  antiquity,  were  so 
palpable,  and  the  means  of  prevention,  resulting 
from  the  knowledge  of  them,  so  obvious,  that  he 
could  not,  we  may  presume,  have  imagined  that 
any  detailed  illustration  of  them  could  be  ne- 
cessary ;  much  less  could  lie  have  anticipated, 
that  the  simple,  but  immutable,  laws  of  nature. 


which  lie  deemed  it  sufficient  briefly  to  expound, 
were  to  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dart  ages, 
or  buried  under  the  superstitions  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

In  now  demonstrating,  therefbre,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  by  what  will  perhaps  be 
deemed  a  superfluity  of  proof,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble epidemic  diseases  should  ever  depend  upon 
contagioh,  I  merely  endeavour  to  do,  what  I 
conceive  Hippocrates  would  himself  have  done, 
could  be  have  anticipated  that  calamities  so 
extensive  were  to  be  entailed  upon  mankind, 
in  consequence  of  the  delusion.^  which  were  to 
arise  in  after  ages. 

Since,  in  respect  to  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  epidemic  diseases,  modern  physicians  have 
shewn  so  great  an  alacrity,  at  the  nod  of  a  pre- 
tender to  infallibility,  to  depart  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  wandering  into  the  interminable 
mazes  of  false  knowledge ;  may  it  not  reason- 
ably be  concluded,  that,  if  they  have  not  done 
so,  to  a  similar  extent,  in  respect  to  their  nature 
and  cure,  it  is  only  because,  the  ancients  tbem- 
selves  had  not,  in  regard  to  these,  made  near  so 
close  an  approximation  to  accurate  inferences  ? 

The  great  Coan,  indeed,  in  glancing  at  the 
nature  of  disease,  may  be  said  to  have  departed  less 
widely  from  the  truth  than  any  of  his  successors. 
His  "  morborura  omnium  unus  et  idem  est  mo- 


dus,  locus  verft  ipse  eorura  differentiam  facit'," 
although  it  does  not  define  what  disease  is,  de- 
clares diseases  to  differ  but  little  from  one  an- 
other. It  is  a  proposition,  which  borders  so 
nearly  upon  correctness,  that  it  requires  but  a 
very  triflin";  alteration  to  render  it  accurate. 
But,  the  moderns,  as  if  apprehensive  that  they 
could  not  recede  far  enough  from  simplicity, 
were  resolved  to  constitute  every  affection  of  an 
organ  into  a  separate  disease,  and  to  bestow  a 
distinct  name  upon  every  distinct  cluster  of 
symptoms.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  absurd 
ftibric  of  modern  nosology  ! 

But,  whilst,  in  respect  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  remarks,  to  return  to  the 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  is  to  approach  the 
majesty  of  truth,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that, 
in  reg-ard  to  the  cure,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
essential  part  of  medicine,  notwithstanding  his 
great  and  otherwise  well-merited  reputation,  he 
has  transmitted  scarcely  any  thing  to  after  gene- 
rations, that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  or  fol- 
lowed. There  is,  indeed,  one  part  of  his  practice, 
as  gross  and  barbarous  in  its  aspect,  as  it  is  delete- 
rious in  its  effects,  which  it  were  well  for  mankind, 
if  it  could  be  consigned  to  utter  and  eternid  oblivion. 


'  In  libro  d«  6alibus. 
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It  is  shewn,  in  that  part  which  treats  of  the  cure, 
to  be  as  repugnant  to  reason,  as  the  error  of  con- 
tagioHj  into  which  he  had  escaped  falling'.  But 
this  barbarous  part  of  his  practice,  is  that,  in 
which  he  has  been  always  most  closely  imitated, 
and,  of  late  years,  especially  in  epidemic  dis- 
eases, infinitely  surpassed '. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  nature  and  cure  of 
epidemic  maladies,  contained  in  the  fifth  part,  I 
am  to  be  considered  solely  responsible.  Justice, 
however,  requires  me  to  aTOw,  that  the  train  of 
thought,  and  the  course  of  experiment,  which 
have  led  to  the  conclusions  therein  promulgated, 
were  originally  suggested  by  the  new  and  lu- 
minous views  of  the  philosophic  author  of  the 
"  Elcmenta  Medicinfe  Brunonis ;"  whom  less 
prejudiced  posterity,  I  venture  to  predict,  will 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  as  the  Hippocrates 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  contemplate  the  uniform  perversion  of 
the  few   great  discoveries,  which  have,  at  any 


'  I  here  particularly  allude  to  the  deleterious  practice  of 
blood-letting.  The  mass  sf  doctrines  imputed  ta  Hippo- 
crates I  take  as  I  tiad  them.  How  far  the  works  issued 
under  that  venerable  nane,  are  geuuiue,  or  adulterated  by 
interpolations,  or  otherwise  vitiated,  forms  a  sut^ject  ot 
enquiry,  which,  as  it  is  not  much  to  m^  taste,  I  willingly 
consigTi  to  the  more  patient  industry  of  schoolmen  and 
conmentaton. 
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time,  adorned  the  science  of  Medicine,  one 
migbt  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  an  ir- 
remediable fatahty  hangs  over  t^e  affairs  of  this 
most  interesting  department.  TJius,  whilst  such 
as  are  correct  of  the  fuudamei^t^  principles  of 
ttie  illustrious  Brown^  are  still  ifaapplied,  dis- 
regarded, or  scarcely  u^derslpvd ;  the  grand 
error,  into  which  he  h^s  t'all^ii,  iu  conimon  with 
all  his  predecessors  and  foUo.w^t^  of  supposing 
a  class  of  diseases  of  exc^s^ive  ^^tement, — a 
morbid  state  of  organs  ^ttendt^d^^y^lit^  excessive 
TJgor  ! — has,  upon  the  strengtii,  o^  ^  additional 
authority,  been  the  mor^  firmly  established. 
Here  we  have  an  ancient  prejudice  strengtheued 
by  the  sanction  of  a  modern  doejlj'ine,  which  the 
author  would,  I  am  persuadedj  instructed  by 
fiirther  experience,  have  had  the  candour  to  re- 
nounce, made  the  pretext  for  continuing  a  sys- 
tem of  depletion,  especially  in  epidemic  dis- 
eases, which  cannot,  upon  any  rational  principle, 
be  considered  otherwise  than  highly  destructive 
to  mankind.  "  The  frail  bodies  of  men  must 
fiave  an  evacuation  for  their  humours,  and  be 
phlebotomised." 

The  labours  of  Brown  appear  to  have  effected 
more  towards  approximating  medicine  to  the 
slate  of  a  science,  than  those  of  any,  or,  per- 
haps, of  all  his  predecessors.  But  he  has  left 
much  to  be  done,  even  in  the  correction  of  his 
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eiTors,  It  is  one  of  radical  importance,  into  wltlcb 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  mere  difficulty 
of  soaring  wholly  above  the  level  of  prevailing 
prejudices,  to  divide  diseases  into  three  classeSj 
whilst  nature  includes  them  in  ome.  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  theory  to  practice,  he  liad  not 
suflicieiit  experience  not  to  be  niisleadiug :  and 
this  has  been  a  source  of  much  mischief^  as  well 
as  of  indiscriminate  rejection. 

In  these  respects,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do^ 
what  the  author  would  probably  have  done,  had 
fac  lived  to  benefit  by  farther  experience  and 
observation. 

As,  in  pestilence,  tlie  dread  of  infection,  and 
ignorance  of  the  means  of  cure,  have,  in  ChriB- 
tian  communities,  served  mutually  to  prolong 
each  other ;  so,  the  establishment  of  correct 
principles  of  cure  may  be  expected  to  dissipate 
the  dread  of  infection,  and  the  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies,  and  to  accelerate  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  cure. 

Of  the  inferences  here  published,  it  may  be 
right  to  observe,  that,  but  a  small  portion  is  ex- 
clueively  the  result  of  my  researches  in  the 
Levant :  some,  as  the  mode  of  cure,  are  the 
fruit  of  previous ;  and  others,  as  the  origin  of 
the  doctrine  of  contagion,  of  subsequent  en- 
quiry :  The  whole  may  be  reg'arded  aa  the-  ac* 
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'  cumulated  product  of  a  long  course  of  experi- 
raent  and  observation ; — 


'  The  crabbed  toil  of  many  thougblful  years." 


From  an  early  period  of  life,,  circumstances 
had  led  me  to  devote  much  of  ray  attention  to 
.the  study  of  epidemic  diseases.  In  17S8,  during 
a  voyage  to  India,  I  discovered  the  rudiments  of 
a  peculiar  method  of  cure  in  inlermiltent  feveis. 
In  1790,  this  plan  of  treatment  was  successfully 
extended,  by  analogy,  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies ;  at  which  period  an  opportunity 
also  occurred  of  observing,  that,  contrary  to  the 
then  almost  universally  received  opinionj  that 
disease  does  not  depend  upon  contagion  ;  seeing 
that  contact  was  not  followed  by  the  malady, 
either  in  myself,  or  in  the  attendants.  A  tieat- 
meut  founded  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
similar  reasoning  respecting  their  cause,  were 
afterwards  successively  applied,  with  increasing 
accuracy  and  e£Fect,  in  the  fevers  of  Bengal, 
Bfttavia,  and  Bencoolen  ;  and  in  other  acute 
'  maladies. 

Tracts,  sketching  some  rude  outlines  of  these 
doctrines,  were  first  published,  in  India,  in  the 
autumn  of  1796. 

They  constituted  the  earliest  attempt  to  dis- 
piove  univeraally  the  existence  of  infection,  in 
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epidemic  diseases'  ;  or  to  indicate,  in  any  dis- 
ease, a  mode  of  cure,  founded  upon  demonstrated 
principles  *. 


■  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  sourer  of  tpidemic  and  pesti- 
lential diseases,  shiioivg  that  Ihey  never  arise /loin  conta- 
gion, but  are  always jiroducrd  by  rutain  slates,  or  certain 
vicissitudes  of  the  almosphiTt."  As  the  reader  may  not 
ha*e  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  tliis  Tract,  I  shall  here 
■late  some  of  the  principiil  grounds,  upon  whicli  my  re- 
futaliun  of  the  hypothesis  of  contagion,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, rested.  1st.  Consequences  would  necessarily  re- 
sult from  the  exiiteace  of  centagion  in  epidemic  and  pesti- 
lential diseases,  which  do  not  actually  tate  plate.  2dly, 
That  doctrine  has  always  been  taken  for  granted,  not  only 
without  proof,  but  even  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  numer. 
^H  oua  and  convincing  fucts.     3dly.  The  air  can  be  distinctly 

^H  shewn  to  be  the  cause  of  these  diseases.— £uch  are  llie 
^^  general  grounds  upon  ivhich  I  founded  my  oiigiual  refuta- 
'  tioB.    The  origin   of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  the  con- 

sidenttiun  of  which  forms  a  new  and  important  part  of  this 
disquisition,  I  did  not  trace  until  after  my  return  from  Tur- 

Ikey.  The  whole,  it  is  presuuied,  as  now  presented  to  llie 
public,  will  form,  a  demonstration  at  once  coujplete  and 
satisfactory. 
*  •'  A  Treatise  ou  ike  Anion  of  Mercury  upon  living 
Bodies,  Sfc.  Calcutta,  1796." 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  that,  accordinfr  to  the  priiicr|)les, 
wliicb  I  wiiuld  enjoin,  Mercury  is  prescribed  fur  the  cure 
of  diseases,  not  as  an  alterative,  a  deobalruent,  a  cHiliar- 
lic,  a  diuretic,  a  sudorific,  a  sialagogue.  a  eholagogue,  or 
a  apecitic;  but  simply  as  an  exciting  power.  As  such,  I 
first  applied  it,  hi  yellow  fever,  in  llie  Ishind  of  Jainaica,  iu 
1700;  and  since  that  period,  ia  other  fevers,  auil  various 
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In  these  tracts,  it  was  expressly  inferred,  that 

tfie  theories,  they  contained,  respecting-  the  cause 

\  of  epidemic  diseases  in  general,   as  well  as  the 

I  mode  of  treatment,  which  I  had  ascertained  to 

[beefiScient,  in  other  fevei-s,  would  be  found  ap- 

[  plicable  to  the  plague  '.     To  verify  this  conclu- 

[  sion,  by  a  practical  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 

[  that  formidable  malady,  consequently  became  an 

[object  of  my  ambition.     For  this  purpose,  I  set 

\  ODt  for  Florence,  in  the  year  1800,  in  company 

[  ■ffith  Mr.  Windham,   our  then   minister  to  the 

court  of    Tuscany,   with    the  view   of  passing 

from    Italy  to    the    Levant,   when   the  plague 

should  occur  in    that  quarter ;  that  gentleman 

having  promised  to  aid  me  with  his  influence, 

towards    carrying  my  project  into  elVect.     On 

reaching  Vienna,  we   received  inteUigence  that 

I  the    troops  of   France    had    entered    Etruria ; 

which,  for  tliat  time,  frustrated  my  intention, 

acute  iliaeases ;  and,  recently,  in  the  plague  of  the  Levant. 
Tlie  eiaployoieDt  of  this  remedy  in  yellow  fever,  in  Ja- 
maica, appears  to  have  been  the  origin,  as  &r  as  the  name 
of  tJhe  agent  is  concerned,  uf  that  practice,  which  has  since 
keen  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  The  Mercurial  Treat- 
meat,"  in  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  has,  by  its 
misapplication,  done  so  much  mischief  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Of  these  matters,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more 
pre»enlly. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Action  of  Mercury  upon  living  Bo«,( 
dies,  &c,  p.  34.  .  .  ,..      .  ■ 
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In  the  hope  of  compensating  for  this  (tisap- 
pointment,  having  just  heard  tlmt  an  epidemic 
liad  broken  out  at  Cadiz,  I  applied  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Vienna  for  permission  to  repair 
tft  that  citv,  in  order  to  treat  the  malady 
which  was  proving  so  destructive  to  its  inhabi- 
tants; relying,  from  my  extensive  experience  of 
fevere  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  upon  being 
a}^  to  cure  that  >vhich  prevailed  in  Spain, 
whatever  might  be  supposed  to  be  its  cause ; 
apd  offering,  as  our  nations  were  at  war,  to  re- 
main under  surveillance,  during  my  residence 
ii)  thajt,  country.  The  offer  was  made  with  the 
Ii,);ip,wledge  and  consent  of  a  late  worthy  and 
Haisatfid,  nobleman,  Lord  Minto,  our  then  am- 
basssador  to  the  court  of  Austria.  The  Spanish 
ip.inigter  consented;  but  said  he  must  write  for 
passports  to  Madrid.  Upon  which  I  relin- 
quished the  design,  predicting  to  him,  what  ac- 
tually happened,  tliat,  before  he  could  receive 
an  answer  from  his  court,  and  I  could  repair,  ia 
consequence  of  that  answer,  to  Cadiz,  the  epi- 
i^eoqic,  following  the  usual  course  of  the  seasons, 
wou}d  cease. 

Jji  answer  to  a  similar  application  to  the 
British  government,  the  same  year,  having  re- 
ference to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  1  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army. 
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Being  shortly  afterward  at  Paris,  during  tlic 
peace  of  Amiens,  1  entered    into  a  correspon- 
l  dence  with   M.  Chaptal,  niini»iter  of  the  interior, 
I  iipon  tile  same  subject.     My  idea  was  to  induce 
I  the  governments    of    Europe  conjointly,     as   I 
lately  endeavoured  to  do  that  of  Turkey,  to  in- 
irtitute   a  plan,  for   the  regular,   and  continued 
investigation  of  epidemic  maladies,  upon  a  scale, 
I  and  in  a  manner,  commensurate  with  the  im- 
[  -portance  of  the  object.     A  memorial,  to  that 
I  effect,  which  I  transmitted  to  M.  Chaptal,  being 
referred,  by  him,  to  the  French  body  which  cor- 
responds with   our  College   of  Physicians  (L' 
Ecole   de   Medicine  de  Paris),  tliey  reported 
(hat  my  plan  was  "  of  too  extensive  a  nature, 
to  admit  of  being  carried  into  effect." 

For  some  account  of  these  several  represen- 
tations I  beg  to  refer  to  a  small  volume  of 
travels,  vvliich  I  caused  to  be  published,  in  1804; 
and  which,  as  it  was  written  without  any  view 
to  aubsequent  investigation,  (for  I  bad  then 
considered  myself  as  having  probably  taken 
leave  of  the  subject  for  ever)  may  serve  to  con- 
vey a  more  satisfactory  idea,  than  any  thing  I 
could  say,  at  the  present  moment,  of  the  uni- 
formity of  my  purpose'. 


'  jin  SiKUrtion  in  France,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Con- 
iivinl  of  Europe,  £fc.  publithed  by  Longman  and  Ca, 
Palernosttr  How,  1814,  p.  1—25. 
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The  renewal  of  ho 
Britain  and  France,  in  1803,  and  tlie  nalure  of 
the  war,  having  rendered  it  improbable  that  I 
should,  during  its  continuance,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, upon  the  proper  theati'e,  of  prosecuting 
the  necessary  enquiries,  in  pei-son  ;  in  ordor 
that  nothing  might  be  left  undone,  upon  my 
part,  towards  promoting  so  useful  an  investiga- 
tion by  other  means,  i  placed,  in  ISOi',  or  early 
in  1805,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Uollo,  of  the  ar- 
tillery, at  Woolwich,  a  manuscript  copy  of  my 
dissertation  on  the  source  of  epidemic  and  pes- 
tilential diseases,  with  such  additions  and  im- 
provements as  had  occurred  to  me  since  its  first 
publication,  in  1796;  judging,  that,  from  his 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  medical 
department,  he  might  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  mentioning  the  doctrines,  wliich  it  era- 
braced,  to  medical  men  going  upon  military  ex- 
peditions, and  of  recommending  their  being  sub- 
mitted to  trial,  if  he  should  deem  them  of  any 
importance. 

Several  attempts  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
made,  by  public  spirited  individuals,  apparently 
upon  the  grounds  wliich  I  had  suggested,  to  in- 
vestigate the  plague,  in  the  Levant ;  but  none 
of  these  attempts  have  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  investigators,  as  is  related  in  my 


raarrative,   have  all  iiii fortunately   fallen  victims 

r  W  their  benpvolent  endeavours. 

After  a  lapse  of  years,  the  increasing  frequency 

'  of  the  recurrence  of  pestilence,  in  Gibraltcr,  and 
tlie  provinces  of  Spain  ;  its  unusual  devastations, 
in  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  its  almost 
constant  existence,  and  increasing  mortality, 
throughout  the  Turkish  dominions;  again  for- 
cibly called  my  attention  to  the  subject:  and,  the 
establishment  of  a  general  peace,  enabled  me, 
in  1815,  although  upon  a  scale  very  incommen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  to  carry 
my  long  meditated  project  into  effect '. 

In  now  offering  to  the  public  the  result  of  my 
researches  in  the  Levant,  concerning  the  plague, 
it  is  on  several  accounts,  gratifying  to  me,  to  be 
able  to  announce,  that  I  only  present  to  them  a 
practical  coiihrmalion,  in  that  disease,  of  the  in- 
ductions, which  I  had  previously  obtained,  res- 
pecting epidemic  maladies  in  general.  It  is 
doubly  worthy  of  remark,  that,  whilst  respecting 
the  cause  of  those  diseases,  the  origin  of  that 
stupendous  crroi-,  wliich  I  had  already  refuted 
from  g-eneral  reasoning,  and  the  nature  of  things, 
is  now  traced  in  the  page  of  history  ;  the  prin- 

'  The  Levant  CoDipauy,  by  llie  recoinmi^ndalioii  of  His 
Roi/al  Highaess  the  Duke  of  Kent,  tLrough  their  Governor, 
Lord  Oreaville,  have  conlribuled  to  defray  the  expcnce  of 
tbb  investigation. 


I 
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cijiles  bf  cure,  which  had,  twenty  yearsbefWe,  «n 
tlie  banks  of  the  Ganges,  bce»  rccemmemlied, 
trom  theory,  to  be  employed  in  plagae,  MioeM, 
in  1815,  upon  the  bank?  of  the  Bosphorus,  haV^e 
bften  found,  hi  practice,  to  be  suitable  fetril 
efficient ;  affording',  at  once,  an  illustration,  Bnfl 
a  triumph  of  a  principle. 

The  improvements  upon  the  doctrines  {*b- 
lished  in  India,  which  have  been  derived  Ai»ni 
my  subsequent  researches,  especially  in  tfcft 
Levant,  principally  consist  in  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  seat  and  symptoms  of  t!ift 
plague,  obtained  by  visiting,  examining,  and 
handling  the  patients  under  my  care,  six  times  a 
day;  in  additional  information  concerning  the 
nature  and  cure,  and  the  cause  and  prevention, 
of  epidemic  diseases ;  in  more  copious  proofs 
of  the  erroneousness  of  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion ;  in  the  elucidation  of  the  exti-aordinary 
origin  of  that  error  ;  in  the  more  full  and  precise 
developement  of  its  injurious  consequences  to 
society ;  and  in  the  illustration  of  the  obstacles, 
both  amongst  Christians  and  Mahommedans, 
which  impede,  or  prevent,  the  investigation  of 
this  class  of  maladies. 

Thus  reinforced  by  the  results  of  a  practical 
investigation  of  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  and 
matured  by  the  additional  experience  and  con- 
templation of  twenty  years,  it  is  with  unabated 
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^nt  of  slow  growth :  and,  in  the  present  case, 
tiie  ob9tacles  to  the  appUcation  of  principles,  are 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that,  it  would  require  the 
influence  of  the  superior  authorities  of  states,  in 
any  essential  degree,  to  counteract  them.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  propagate  even  truth,  against 
conviction,  that  I  would  invoke  the  aid  of  power ; 
but  merely  to  obviate  almost  invincible  difficulties, 
which  impede,  or  prevent  investigation ;  or, 
which  render  the  application  to  use,  of  results 
already  obtained,  impracticable. 

If  in  opposition  to  very  formidable  obstacles, 
HB  well  as  in  the  face  of  no  ordinary  dangers,  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  this  interesting 
investig-ation  to  an  issue,  if  not  complete,  at 
least  successful  beyond  all  former  example,  may 
I  not,  without  offence,  be  allowed  to  -express  my 
hope  that  the  executive  authorities  of  states  will 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  them,  to  take  some 
pains,  to  cause  the  full  benefit  of  my  discoveries 
to  be  imparted,  throughout  their  respective  do- 
minions, wherever  epidemic  diseases  are  liable  to 
prevail?  Toward  so  desirable  an  object,  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessaiy  to  assure  them,  that  my 
most  zealous  co-operation,  should  my  experience 
Jie  thouglit  to  have  conferred  a  value  upon  my 
lervices,  will  be,  at  all  times,  at  their  disposal. 

The  deductions,  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  work  to  demonstrate  the  correctness,  must 
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be  adiiiilled  to  be  important,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  extensively  applicable.  But,  as  they 
embrace  scarcely  any  inferences,  which  were  not 
comprehended,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  in  the 
tracts  upon  this  subject,  which  I  caused  to  be 
published  at  an  early  period  of  life',  itseemsdae 
to  my  efforts  upon  that  occasion  ;  to  science  ge- 
nerally ;  to  the  public ;  and  to  myself  indivi- 
dually; that  I  should  here  offer  some  explana' 
tions,  respecting;  the  following  circumstances  : 
1.    The  length  of  time,  during  which  these 

'  The  tracts  here  alluded  to  were  three  in  number.  The 
first,  written  in  conjunction  with  my  late  ingenious,  esteem- 
ed, and  raucli  lamented  friend  Dr.WiUiam  Yates,  is  entitled, 
"  A  View  of  tlie  Science  of  Life,  on  the  principles  established 
in  tlie  Elements  of  Medicine  of  the  late  celebrated  John 
Brown,  M.D";  with  an  attempt  to  correct  some  important 
errors  of  that  work  ;  and  cases,  in  illustration,  chiefly  se- 
lected from  the  records  of  their  practice,  at  the  General 
Hospital,  at  Calcutta."  The  second  is,  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Action  of  Mercury  upon  living  Bodies,  and  its  applicatiott 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  indirect  debility  :"  and  the  third, 
"  A  Dissertntiou  on  the  Source  of  epidemic  aud  pestilential 
Diseases ;  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  numeroua 
induction  of  facts,  that  rhey  never  arise  from  contagion,  but 
are  always  produced  by  certitn  states,  or  certain  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere,"  The  two  latter  were  exclusively 
written  by  me.  Tliey  were  all  three  published  together,  at  ' 
Calcutta,  in  the  autumn  of  1790.  It  is  the  Dissertation  on 
the  source  of  epidemic  diseases  principally,  which  has  re- 
ference to  the  Gubject  at  present  under  diicussioa. 
F  2 
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doctrines  have  remained  unacknowledged,  almost 
nncomprehcnded,  and  but  partially  and  imper- 
fectly applied; 

2.  Tlie  pernicious  effects  of  their  misapplica-    , 
Uon,  as  partially  adopted,  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood ; 

■  3.  The  numerous  attempts  to  appropriate  them 
in  detaclted  fragments,  prompted  by  an  obscure 
sense  of  their  superior  efficiency,  even  imperfectly 
understood,  to  the  results  of  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  the  art  of  medicine,  in  its  conjectural 
state;  and, 
V  4.  The  reasons  of  my  silence,  respecting  them, 
during  the  period,  which  has  intervened,  from 
Iheir  first  publication. 

My  doctrines,  originally  promulgated  in  India 
in  1796,  were  reprinted  in  America  in  1797; 
imported  into  England  in  1798;  and  published 
in  Germany  in  1800.  In  the  interim,  criticisms 
upon  them  appeared  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Repository,  and  anathemas  in  the  London  Re- 
Views.  They  liave  consequently  been  widely 
circulated  ;  and  of  course  variously  received. 

Whilst,  upon  a  retrospective  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  me,  to  find, 
that,  some  of  the  principal  changes,  which  have, 
ni  tlie  intervening  period,  taken  place,  whetlier 
111  the  theory  or  practice  of  medicine,  especially 
in  respect  to  acute  diseases,  have  been  entirely 
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in  the  sense  of  the  niclioralions,  which  I  then  sug;- 
gesled,  according- to  the  very  imperfect  manner, 
in  which  they  have  been  understood  ;  I  can,  how- 
ever, have  no  wish  to  conceal  that  these  changes 
have  been  slow,  partial,  and  incomplete,  in  a  de- 
gree, that,  in  reference  to  a  subject  of  science, 
and  to  the  enlightened  times  in  vviiich  we  live, 
does  not  admit  of  being  easily  ciedited,  or  readily 
explained. 

In  this,  as  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  I  fear  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  reception  and  progress 
of  useful  innovations,  depend  no  less  upon  acci- 
dent and  necessity,  than  upon  the  force  of  evi- 
dence, and  tlie  clearness  of  perception.  Aware 
how  readily  doctrines,  but  little,  if  at  all  removed 
from  error  or  insignificance,  if  lliey  happen  to  ac- 
cord with  prevailing  interests,  prejudices,  or  pas- 
sions, of  a  powerful  kind,  may  be  received  by  ac- 
clamation ;  whilst  the  adoption  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvemcnls,  if  they  happen  to  threaten 
many  interests,  to  disturb  many  prejudices,  or  to 
wound  many  feelings,  may,  for  a  long  lime,  be 
considerably  retarded,  or  even  wholly  suspended ; 
I  was  not  permanently  either  greatly  mortified  or 
surprised,  at  the  unfavourable  reception,  and 
slow  progress,  of  my  discoveries.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  usual  course  of  things,  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  but  more  especially 
li^apa  jn,  medicine^  thftt   (doctrines   differing 


.widely  from  those  existing',  and  establislicJj 
Bbould  be  at  first  misunderstood,  misapplied,  aud 
rejected  ;  that  they  should,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  importance,  be  successively  misrepre- 
sented, calumniated,  and  opposed ;  and,  if  true, 
6nally  adopted. 

For  the  unapplied  state,  in  which,  presuming 
[tihem  to  be  correct,  these  doctrines,  after  liaving 
Mbeen  in  the  course  of  open  circulation,  for  up- 
[  wards  of  twenty  years,  still  remain,  even  tlie  ac- 
nknowledged  power  of  inveterate  habit,  does  not 
ci«eem  fully  adequate  to  account. 

Had  I,  after  a  sleep  of  that  duration,  now  first 
^•woke,  I  should,  upon  being-  informed  of  the  time 
liSirhich  had  elapsed,  since  the  promulgation  of  my 
f'lnedical  inferences,  in  the  East,  have  expected  to 
1,  as  they  have  at  least  never  been  deemed  tri- 
I,  and  as  it  has  not  yet  been  pretended  that  me- 
dicine has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection,  whtcli 
lenders  it  incapable  of  farther  improvement,  that 
[•-they  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  a 
h  rigid  but  impartial  scrutiny  ;  that,  if  found  correct, 
h  tbey  should  have  been  generally  adopted,  and  ap- 
I  idied  ;  but,   if  discovered  to  be  partly  true,  and 
partly  erroneous,  that  the  truths  should  have  been 
^.retained,  and  the  errors  rejected;  or,  if  ascer- 
ktained  to  be  wliolly  destitute  of  foundation,  that 
they  should  have  been  refuted,  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  effecting,  what  exi>erience  has  shewn  that 
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doctrines  destitute  of  foundation  are  not  always 
incapable  oSMfccting,  considerable  mischief. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  slow,  partial^  and 
imperfect  progress  (in  a  science,  which  concerns 
the  life  and  health  of  man,  even  the  smallest  pro- 
gress, if  it  be  in  the  ri^ht  course,  is  of  no  trivial 
Consequence)  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
choosing;  between  one  of  three  conclusions  :  1st, 
That  the  principles  originally  promulgated  in 
India,  and  here  re-slated  in  an  improved  form, 
are  utterly  untrue,  worthless,  and  undeserving  of 
notice,  beyond  any  vague  hypothesis  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  medicine  :  or,  Snd,  That  they  have, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  remained  wholly  ob- 
scure and  unknown  :  or,  3dly,  Seeing  that  they 
are  not  incomprehensible,  that  their  remaining 
anacknowledged,  almost  un comprehended,  and 
but  partially  and  imperfectly  applied,  is  to  he  im- 
puted principally  to  the  influence  of  inveterate 
prejudices  and  habit. 

Respecting  the  first  conclusion,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  the  principles  in  question,  according 
to  the  object  of  this  work,  it  of  course  falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  second  allegation  would  be  still  more  pal- 
pably untenable.  For,  that  my  doctrines  have 
not,  during  the  interval,  which  has  elapsed, 
since   their  promulgation,    remained  unknown. 
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►  obscure,  is  abundantly  manifeat,  as  well  from  the 
L  fAcl$,  which  have  been  already  stat*iv.'respecting 
[  their  early  and  wide  circulation^  as  from  Ihe  par- 
I  ttal  change  in  opinions,  respecting;  the  cause  of 
I  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  more  extensive  change, 
[  (tapecting  the  treatment  of  diseases  generally, 
r  'Ivhich  have,  within  that  period,  been  takingplace; 
I  since  it  does  not  appear  that  these  changes  can  be 
I  justly  imputed  to  any  anteriour  source. 

Thus,  it  was  some  time  after  the  republication 
I  of  my  "Dissertation  on  the  Source  of  Epidemic 
L  Diseases"  at  Philadelphia,  that  Dr.  Rush  mag- 

panimously  proclaimed  the  renunciation  of  his 
I  former  opinion  of  the  yellow  fever  spreading  by 
I  contagion ;  "  In  the  fourth  volume ',"  says  he, 
[,  tlie  reader  will  fnida  retraction  of  the  author's 
I  former  opinion  of  the  yellow  fever  spreading  by 
r  contagion.  He  begs  forgiveness  of  the  friends 
L  of  science  and  humanity,  if  the  publication  of  that 
]  opinion  has. had  any  influence  in  increasing  tlie 
I  nuaery  and  mortality  attendant  upon  that  disease. 
j  Indeed  such  is  tlie  pain  he  feels,  in  recollecting 
I  Ihat  he  ever  enleiiaiiicd  or  propagated  it,  that  it 
'  ■will  long,  and  perhaps  always  deprive  him  of  the 

pleasure  he  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  a 

review  of  his  attempts  to  fultil  the  public  duties 

of  tiis  eUuatiun." 
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Previous  to  liiat  period,  thp  American  Pliysi- 
ciaiis,  having,  in  respect  to  yellow  fe%er,  all  taken 
contagion  for  gi^anted,  were  divided  into  those, 
who  believed,  tliat  it  was  imported  from  abroad, 
and  those,  who  thought,  that  it  was  generated  at 
home.  Of  this  latter  opinion,  at  first,  was  Pro- 
fessor Rush. 

Now,  if  it  should  appear,  that  the  illustration, 
which  I  originally  employed,  to  disprove  conta- 
gion, as  the  cause  of  pestilential  diseases,  was  fit- 
ting ;  that  a  similar  one  had  not  been  previously 
used  by  others  ;  and,  that,  uo  arguinenls  essenti- 
ally different,  or  more  convincing,  were  subse- 
quently adduced  ;  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that,  to 
the  circulation  of  my  opinions  and  proofs,  in  Ame- 
rica, is  due  the  principal  credit  of  ha'ving  produced 
this  conviction.  Whether  it  has  yet  become  so 
general,  as  to  have  effected  the  abolition  of  qua- 
rantine, in  that  country,  1  remain  uninformed. 

Every  one,  who  reflects  duly  upon  tlie  sum  of 
misery  and  mortality,  which  Dr.  Rush  so  candidly 
admits  to  have  arisen  from  the  consequences,  even 
as  applied  to  the  epidemic  of  one  country,  of  that 
erroneous  bchef,  to  which  he  had  contributed  to 
give  currency,  must  sliudderin  contemplating  the 
tremendous  extent,  to  which  these  ravages  are 
multiplied,  when  considered  in  reference  to  the 
epidemics  of  all  the  countries,  in  which  this  opi- 
nion continues  to  prevail.  .■  <-..  •••»  ,. 
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■    Whether  we  turn  our  enquiries  to  the  old,  or  to 

the  iieiv  world,  we  do  not  perceive,  that,  in  this 

■resjiect,  the  signs  of  improvement  are  yet  more 

than  straggling  and  incipient.  The  most  vigorous 

And  enlightened  minds  of  either  hemisphere,  have 

Dot  hitherto  been  able  to  emancipate  themselves 

from  tile  trammels  of  the  grand  delusion  of  1547, 

beyond  its  renunciation,  in  respect  to  particular 

-  epidemics,  as  if,  instead  of  being  examples,  these 

were  no  more  than  exceptions  to  the  g-eneral  rule, 

"This  remark,  as  it  regards  the  old  world,  is  con- 

■  firmed  by  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 

additional  experience,  derived  from  the  histories 

•of  the  pestilences,  which  have,  of  late  years,  so 

often  afflicted  Gibraltar,  and  the  towns  of  Spain, 

So  partial  and  insignificant  is  the  change  of  opi- 

'  ,uion,  which  has  yet  taken  place,  respecting  the 

[■'icause  even  of  these  maladies,  that  the  usual  per- 

r-'^icioua  measures  of  medical  police,  depending 

■Upon  the  pre-existing  errors,  still  continue,  every 

f  where,  in  full  operation. 

In  all  parts  of  the  globe,  to  which  the  hypothe- 
ii  of  contagion,  as  the  cause  of  epidemic  dis- 
ises,  has  extended,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
he  inability  of  self-extrication  from  that  laby- 
rinth of  original  delusion,  is,   the  necessity,    in 
ler  to  maintain  some  consistency,  of  rejecting 
-many  true  inferences,  which  are  at  variance  with 
it,  and  of  forming,  in  its  support,  an  almost  inter- 
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minable  chain  of  farther  impossible  conclusions. 
Thus,  >Yhil8t  a  proposition,  so  clear,  simple,  com- 
prehensive, and  almost  self-evident,  as,  "  that  no 
epidemic  disease,  no  fever  whatsoever,  excepting; 
those,  as  smallpox  and  measles,  wliich  notori- 
ously depend  upon  that  source,  is  ever,  in  any 
person,  upon  any  occasion,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  propagated  by  contagion,"  is  rejected,  for 
110  other  reason,  than  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  a 
doctrine  gratuitously  assumed,  and  now  dis- 
proved ;  another  proposition,  which^  upon  strict 
investigation,  is  found  to  be  utterly  erroneous,  ' 
viz.  "that  plague,  typhus,  yellow,  jail,  ship,  and 
hospital  fever,  are  sometimes  produced  by  conta- 
gion, and  at  other  times  by  othei'  causes,"  is,  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  the  ideal  neces- 
flity  of  countenancing  the  same  assumed  doctrine, 
eagerly  embraced,  as  if  it  were  an  obvious,  or 
self-evident  truth.  Thus,  when  they  happen  to 
fiivowr  deep-rooted  prejudices,  conclusions  the 
most  false,  absurd,  and  pernicious,  are  readily 
adopted  upon  trust ;  whilst,  when  they  happen  to 
militate  ag'ainst  confirmed  habits  of  thinking,  the 
most  correct,  palpable,  and  useful  inferences  can- 
not gain  admittance  to  the  understanding. 

In  the  duration  of  the  unfounded  hypothesis, 
which  regards  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  there 
is  something  extremely  degrading  to  the  enlight- 
ened intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century.     1  know 
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notion  of  a  purgative,  or  in  which  it  had  always 
been  regarded  as  pernicious.  As  it  now  appears, 
that,  whether  we  look  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

'  w  America,  this  agent,  without  a  due  regard, 

i  however,  to  the  principles  according  to  which  all 
lemedies  ought  to  be  administered,  is  employed 
for  the  treatment  of  almost  all  possible  diseases  ; 
and  as  I  know  of  no  anteriour  source,    from 

'  whence  such  a  practice  could  have  been  derived, 
1  am  not  aware  that  I  shall  be  doing  an  injuslice 

I  to  any  pereoii,  if  I  attribute  this  change  in  medi- 
cal practice,  such  as  it  is,  to  my  own  humble  en- 

f  i^eavonrs.      Of  the  destructive  consequences  to 

I  kffinkind,  which  have  resulted,  and  do  now  daily 
result,  from  the  almost  universal  misapplication 

f.  W  these  principles,  but  for  which  I  cannot,  in 
justice,  be  considered  in  the  smallest  degree 
ireaponsible,  1  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak. 

If  it  should  appear,  then,  that  the  opinions, 
which  I  have  promulgated,  respecting  the  nature 
and  cure,  and  the  cause  and  prevention  of  dis- 
eases, have  obtained  a  wide  and  general  circula- 
tion, and  that  they  approach  toward  correctness  ; 
it  will  inevitably  follow,  that,  Ihey  must  have 
hitherto  remained  unacknowledged,  almost  un- 
comprchendcd,  and  but  partially  or  imperfectly 
applied,  principally  from  the  influence  of  inve- 
terate prejudices  and  habit.    If  it  should  be  al- 
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ledged,  that,  they  were  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
rendered  sufficiently  intelligible,  I  will  not  a(Brm 
that  tlicy  might  not  have  been  much  better  elu- 
cidated. But  of  this  I  am  well  persuaded,  tliat, 
had  they  treated  of  a  department  of  knowledge 
commencing  de  novo,  i.  e.  in  which  a  particular 
set  of  notions  (for  I  cannot  call  them  opinions) 
were  not  already  accredited,  my  doctrines,  as  at 
first  explained,  would  have  been  sufficiently  in- 
telligible, to  have  received,  in  the  intervening 
period,  all  the  farther  improvements,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible  :  whereas,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  prevading 
dogmas  in  medicine,  it  is  necessary  that  these 
should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  renounced,  or  ob- 
literated, before  those  can  be  adopted,  or  even 
fully  comprehended.  Of  such  renunciation,  and 
ef  snch  adoption,  both  the  propriety  and  impor- 
tance are  here  satisfactorily  shewn. 

If  the  natural  repulsion  between  inveterate 
pr<ijudices  and  truth ;  if  the  impossibility  of  a 
hiind,  saturated  with  error  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject, being  open  to  the  impression  of  correct 
principles  upon  the  same  subject,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  form  of  itself,  in  minds  so  circumstanced, 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  improvement ;  it  also 
unfortunately  happens,  that,  there  are  many  col- 
lateral impediments,  many  lesser  incompatibili- 
ties, which,  in  society  at  large,  form  minor,  bat 
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numerous,  and  powerful,  obstacles,  (o  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  in  certain  departments.  But, 
as  these  are  different,  upon  different  occasions, 
each  case  ouj^ht  to  be  considered  according  to  its 
specific  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  general  obstacles,  arising 
from  those  long  established  prejudices,  which 
operate  alike,  according-  to  their  decree,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  a  variety  of  focal  impediments, 
in  the  immediate  birth-place  of  an  important  in- 
novation, concur  to  impede,  to  repress,  or  to 
reject  discoveay,  the  notoriety  of  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  adage,  tliat,  "  no  man  is  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country;"  in  this  country  at 
least  it  might  have  been  added,  "  until  he  is 
dead."  Repulsion  lo  improvement  appears  to  be 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  distance.  Discovery  is  the 
less  shocking  to  grovelling  self-love,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  which  it  travels  over  :  made  by 
a  countryman,  friend,'  or  neighbour,  it  is  quite 
intolerable.  Thus,  to  recur  to  the  immortal  dis- 
coverer of  the  doctrine  of  excitation,  whilst  his 
dcduclionH,  and  his  person,  were  ostracised,  at 
Edinburgh,  his  theories  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm in  the  universities  of  Italy.  Whilst,  in 
the  latter,  they  were  eulogised  even  beyond  their 
merits,  in  the  former,  every  engine  of  medical 
authority  and  misrepresentation,  were  placed  in 
permanent   requisition,  to  eQ'ect   their  indiscri- 
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ftiinate  and  eternal  expulsion.  Hence,  to  appre- 
ciate their  value^  at  that  time^  became  impossible. 
And  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  (he  reader  as  a  matter 
of  curious  contemplation^  that  my  remarks  upon 
this  subject^  twenty-one  years  ago^  should  not 
have  become  wholly  inapplicable  even  yet : 
'f..  The  strenuous  and  authoritative  manner^  in 
which  this  doctrine  (that  of  Brown)  has  always 
been  opposed,  renders  a  knowledge  of  its  appli-* 
cation  to  practice  difficult  to  be  obtained^  even 

y  those  who  thoroughly  understand  its  prin- 
ciples. The  laws  of  mechanics  may  be  perfectly 
Well  understood.  But^  if  a  body  of  artificers, 
who-  had  frqm  time  immemorial  conducted  the 
operative  part^  in  total  ignorance  of  those  laws^ 
were  unanimously,  to  declare^  ■'  that  the  pirinciples 
might  indeed  be  both  ingenious  and  just^  for 
aught  they  knew,  but  that  they  were  dangerous 
ill  their  application  to  practice/  it  is  certain  that 
tiie  public  would,  for  a  time,  be  deceived  by  the 
representations  of  these  woiij:men;  and  the  prin-* 
ciples  of  mechanics,  however  just  or  applicable, 
could  not  generally  be  reduced  to  practice,  until 
the  deception  ceased  \" . 

:  The  indiscriminate  rejection  of  such  parts  as 
are  correct  of  the  doctrines  of  Brown,  on  the  one 
haiid;^.and  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of  such 
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parts  as  are  erroneous^  on  the  otiier  hand,  have 
alike  concurred  to  retard  the  progress  of  medical 
vnprovement.  "  Those  who  have  admired,  and 
those  who  have  opposed  the  new  medical  prin- 
ciples, without  being  masters  of  the  subject,  must 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful,  in  their  attempts 
■  to  apply  them  to  practice.  By  every  succeeding 
(ase  of  failure,  the  admiration  of  the  one  would 
be  diminished,  the  opposition  of  the  other  con- 
grmed.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  very  just, 
that  '  attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
l^runonian  doctrine  to  practice,  may  be  danger- 
'  OUB,  in  ignorant  hands,'  In  other  words,  men 
cannot  apply  to  practice  principles,  which  they 
^  not  understand '." 

Such  appeared  to  me,  in  1796,  to  have  been 

the  state  of  medicine,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 

I  excitation,  as  I  shall  hereafter  call  it,  in  order 

to  avoid  circumlocution.     At  that  period.  Dr. 

Yates  and  myself,  taking  advantage  of  the  exten- 

uve  means  of  practical  elucidation,  which  were 

I  Vithin  our  reach,  and  which  unfortunately  had 

I  Dot  been  accessible  to  the  original  promulgator 

'of  that  doctrine,    endeavoured,    in    the  tracts, 

wiiich  J   liave  already   mentioned,    to  give  an 

I  wnended  view  of  the  subject,  distinguishing  what 

I  ^pcared  to  approach  correctness,  or  to  be  ca* 
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pable  of  ferther  illustration  and  improvement, 
from  what  was  considered  as  wholly  erroneous, 
and  proper  to  be  rejected,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  Elementa  Medicinae  Brunonis." 

These  amendments,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
have,  in  some  measure,  hitherto  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Original  work.  They  have  been  alike 
discredited  by  the  conduct  of  their  supporters, 
and  opponents.  That  principles,  but  imperfectly 
understood,  should  be  uniformly  misapplied;  that 
their  miapplication  should  produce  mischief,  and 
mischief  objection ;  as  well  as,  that,  the  evils, 
thus  occasioned,  should  be  imputed,  by  the  per- 
sons producing  them,  as  faults,  to  the  doc- 
trines, which  they  have  misunderstood,  rather 
than  to  any  want  of  apprehension,  in  themselves, 
are  all  in  the  usual  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

I  shall  here  brielly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  instances  of  the  misapplication,  to 
which  I  allude. 

In  the  repetition  of  the  doses  of  remedies,  for 
the  cure  of  diseases,  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  the  dread  which  is  entertained,  of  deviating 
so  far  from  the  usual  routine,  or  prejudices  of 
medicine,  as  to  wander  into  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  a  principle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental, and  most  extensively  useful  principles  of 
medical  science,  that  the  doses  of  remedies  should 
be  administered  at  intervals  equal  to  the  duration 
c2 
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of  the  action  of  each  dose.  The  exact  observance 
of  this  rule  is  indispensable,  first,  to  the  cure  of 
the  original  disease ;  and,  next,  to  the  prevention 
of  new  diseases,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from 
the  diminution,  suspension,  or  cessation  of  the 
action  of  the  remedies.  If  two  hours  be  the 
eetimated  period  of  the  duration  of  the  action  of 
each  dose  of  any  agent,  it  ought  also  to  be  that 
of  the  interval  between  the  successive  doses. 
Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  tliat  these 
pj-inciples  have  been  divulged,  there  are  yet 
very  few  persons  who  will  venture  out  of  the 
beaten  tract  of  administering  remedies,  into  a 
mode  that  is  founded  upon  tlie  exactness  of  correct 
deduction.  Some  will  give  a  remedy  once,  twice, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  three  times  in  the  day,  that 
ought  to  be  administered  every  two  hours,  or 
every  hour,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
action  of  each  dose.  Some,  who  are  bolder,  may 
be  induced  to  repeat  them  every  four,  or  every 
three  hours  :  but,  the  number  of  those,  who,  by 
repeating  them  at  intervals  equal  to  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  each  dose,  will  venture  to  era- 
brace  a  perfect  principle,  is  extremely  small. 
In  approaching  the  point  of  correctness,  they 
tptra  as  if  they  were  approaching  a  precipice. 
;  Practitioners,  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe, 
Ijave.also  sometimes  committed  an  error  on  the 
Opposite  extreme,  in  the  repetition  of  the  doses  at 
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mtervals  shorter  than  the  period  of  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  each  dose.  And  this,  although 
not  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  is,  as  a  deviation 
from  principle,  also  to  be  avoided. 

All  the  exciting  powers,  coinraonly  called  re- 
medies, are  known  to  be  capable,  by  their  mis- 
application, of  producing  diseases  as  severe,  as 
those,  which,  by  their  due  application,  they  are 
capable  of  curing. 

The  original  malady  being  removed,  the  effect 
of  not  continuing  to  repeat  the  doses  of  the  re- 
Oiedy,  which  had  been  employed  for  the  cure,  if 
it  be  one  of  high-exciting  power,  at  intervals 
equal  to  the  duration  of  the  action  of  each  dose, 
or  of  not  substituting  some  other  exciting  power 
equivalent  in  force,  thus  gradually  reducing  the 
sura  of  excitation,  is  the  production  of  a  disease 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  that,  which  liad  been 
removed.  The  manner  in  which  diseases  thus 
arise  from  the  misapplication  of  remedies,  appears 
to  have  been  but  very  iEnperfectly,  if  at  all,  com- 
prehended. 

Since,  in  consequence  of  the  diffused  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrine  of  excitation,  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  the  employment  of  exciting 
powers  of  high  degree  lias  become  general  for 
the  treatment  of  severe  maladies,  the  production 
of  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  misapplication 
of  remedies,  has  also  prodigiously  extended. 
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Of  all  the  exciting^  powers,  which  are,  or  have 
been,  employed  as  remedies,  this  observation  ap- 
plies more  especially  to  mercury  ;  which  is  now 
administered  in  almost  every  species  of  disease,  and 
I  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  in  which  the  practitioner 
I  nt  a  loss  for  precedent.     This  agent  has,  in 
I  consequence,  become  one  of  the  most  frequent, 
I  knd  most  pernicious,   causes  of  sickness.     The 
destruction  that  has  been  occasioned,  by  its  con- 
stant misapplication,  for  three  centuries,  in  the 
treatment  of  lues  venerea,  has  been  truly  enor- 
I  mous.     But,  of  late  years,  the  evil  has  been  ang- 
I  denied  in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  it  has 
I  Itten  applied,  as  a  remedy,  in  a  greater  variety  of 
Itfiseasics:  insomuch,  that  it  may  now  be  almost 
I  it  subject  of  doubt,  whether  this  agent,  or  the  air, 
|i8S  the  greatest  influence,  in  occasioning,  or 
i  i^gravating]  dangerous  maladies,  throughout  the 
L  ^orld  ;  as  consumptions,  iu  Great  Britain. 

So  universal,  indeed,  has  the  use,  and  the  abuse, 
[  rfthis  flgeut,  become,  that  complaints  have  been 
made,  with  much  justice,  by  some  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  metropolis  of  this  nation,  that  it  per- 
[  IVBcles  even  the  nurseries '.  But  they  seem  not  to 
%ave  been  aware,  or  not  to  have  recollected,  that 
,fte  evil  is  not  to  be  removed,  by  declamation,  or 

^  '  Observations  on  the  hepatitis  of  India,  and  on  the  pre- 
valent use  of  mercury,  in  the  diseases  of  tbb  country,  by  W. 
Saunders,  M.D.  &c.  p.  20. 
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the  proscription  of  the  remedy  ;  but  by  explain- 
ing the  manner,  in  which  salutary^  and  noxious 
effects,  i.  e.  health  and  disease,  succeed  its  opera- 
tion. Not  to  Rpeak  of  absolute  mortality,  the 
dilacemtion  of  gums,  defedation  of  breath,  de- 
struction of  complexion,  and  all  the  various  evils, 
which  are  perpetually  arising  from  this  source, 
constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  so  vast  a  sum  of 
calamity,  that  I  cannot  hold  myself  exempt  from 
the  obligation  of  giving  to  this  subject,  at  some 
early  opportunity,  the  separate  consideration, 
which  it  appears  so  richly  to  merit. 

For  the  augmentation  of  evils,  which  has  thui 
incidentally  arisen  from  the  misapprehension,  and 
misapplication,  of  doctrines,  which  ought  to  have 
been  better  understood,  I  cannot  consider  myselt^ 
in  any  degree,  responsible.  It  has,  in  no  manner, 
depended  upon  rae,  that  principles,  certainly  not 
unintelligible,  should  have  remained  so  long  but 
impeifectly,  if  at  all,  comprehended  by  the  public. 
Neither  is  it  my  province  to  explain,  whether  they 
have  been  misapplied,  or  remained  unapplied,  by 
the  medical  faculty,  from  deficiency  of  compre- 
liension,  ignorance  of  their  existence,  professional 
prejudice,  factious  rejection,  servile  support  of 
opposite,  and  Irrccoitcileabie  modes  of  practice, 
or  from  combinations  of  some  or  all  of  these 
circumstances.  In  shewing,  that,  ivhen  correctly 
applied,  they  are  efllicient  for  their  object,  I  shall 
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have  performed  my  part  of  the  duty.  It  will 
remain  for  communities  to  take  such  measures,  in 
consequence,  that  they  may  no  longer  continue 
to  be  the  dupes  of  the  constant  misapplication  of 
remedies,  and  the  victims  of  the  constant  pro- 
duction of  disease. 

Thediseasea,  occasioned  by  the  misapplication 
of  remedies,  like  all  otlier  morbid  affections,  con- 
sist of  a  diminished  excitement  of  some  organ,  or 
organs,  or  parts  of  an  organ,  upon  which  tlie 
agents,  whose  exciting  powers  have  been  dimi- 
nished, or  witlidiawn,  had  preferably  operated. 
These  affections  are  indicated  by  a  certain  set  of 
phaenomena,  uiiually  called  symptoms.  AmongsL  - 
the  symptoms,  indicating  the  diminished  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  misapplication  of  mercury, 
which  are  very  numerous,  may  be  ranked,  purg- 
ing, ptyalism,  haemorrhage,  sweating,  foetid  breath, 
Eweliing  and  ulceration  of  the  gums,  fauces,  aud 
tongue,  &c.  &c.  &c.  These  phsenomena,  then, 
instead  of  being,  as  has  been  preposterously  con- 
eidered  of  some  of  them,  efforts  of  nature  to  carry 
off  morbific  matter,  as  if  disease  were  a  substance, 
and  nut  a  condition  of  the  organs,  are  merely 
eigns,  or  indications  of  maladies,  of  various  de- 
grees, occasioned  by  the  sudden  diminution,  sus* 
pension,  or  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  agent, 
after  having  been  previously  applied  in  force 
gs  a  remedy. 
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III  the  same  manner,  every  cvacuaiit  operation, 
whether  by  emetics,  cathartics,  sudorififs,  diu- 
retics, cholagogues,  sialag-ogues,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  is 
but  a  sign  of  dimintslied  excitement,  or  disease, 
of  the  orgTin  which  produces  it :  and  the  error  of 
considering  them,  as  either  causes  of  disease,  or 
means  of  cure,  is  of  infinite  detriment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science,  as  welt  as  to  the  lives  of 
men. 

All  these,  and  many  other,  important  positions, 
are  illustrated  in  the  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
nature  and  cure  of  epidemic  maladies.  From 
whence  results,  an  elucidation  of  the  grounds  of 
much  of  tlie  existing  confusion,  concerning  the 
operation  of  remedies  ;  and  especially  of  the  dis- 
putes, whether  mercury  be  capable  of  curing  pes- 
tilential diseases,  by  virtue  of  its  exciting  power, 
or  of  its  action,  as  a  cathartic,  diuretic,  sudorific, 
sialagogue,  cholagog'ue,  &c.,  or  whether  it  be 
capable  of  curing  them  at  all. 

I  must  here  with  reluctance  remark  upon  cer- 
Ifiin  representations,  concerning  the  treatment  of 
epidemic  diseases,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
disingenuousuess,  although  they  may  only  be  the 
result  of  a  confusion  of  ideas  necessarily  attached 
to  the  imperfect  state  of  medical  knowledge.  I 
allude  to  reports  of  successful  results,  from  the 
heterogeneous  combination  of  blood-letting  with 
mercury,  than  which  no  two  modes  of  treatment 
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Could  possibly  be  more  opposite,  or  irreconcile- 
able.  It  has  been  usual  with  persons,  making 
these  combinations,  when  recovery  has  taken 
place,  to  attribute  the  happy  issue  to  the  loss  of 
the  blood  only.  But,  if  they  had  been  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  their  own  inductions,  it 
should  seem  a  natuial  consequence,  that  con- 
fiding in  the  eiBcacy  of  that  evacuation  solely,  they 
would  have  abstained  from  impeding  the  salutary 
effects  of  the  blood-letting,  by  the  admixture  of 
BO  connteracting  a  mode  of  treatment,  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury  must  necessarily  be- 
That,  whatever  is  fitting  in  any  one  case  of  dis- 
ease, must  be  equally  fitting,  in  its  degree,  in 
every  other  case  of  the  same  disease,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  undoubted  axiom  in  medicine.  Con- 
sequently, if  blood-letting  were  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  cure,  in  any  one  case  of  fever,  it  would  be 
equally  capable  of  effecting  cures,  in  all  cases  of- 
the  same  fever,  which  are  not  incurable.  But 
rot  one,  even  of  its  advocates,  will  venture  to 
assert  that  this  evacuation  is  uniformly  good,  in 
all  cases  of  any  particular  disease :  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  to  be  a  directly  debilitating  operation. 
If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  for  any  person,  who 
has  had  adequate  experience  of  the  efficacy  of 
mercury,  applied  according  to  proper  principles, 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  to  conceive  it  an  eligible 
mode  of  proceeding,  to  retard  the  progrees  of  itn 
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salutary  operation,  by  blending  it  with  blood-let- 
ting, in  cases,  wliicli  might  safely  admit  of  a  slow 
process  of  cure,  it  would  not  surely  be  in  respect 
to  pestilential  maladies,  in  which  the  progress  to 
dissolution  is  rapid,  and  which  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  debility. 

To  this  practice,  which  I  shall  for  the  present 
call  only  inconsistent,  some  writers  have  errone- 
ously attributed  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
deaths,  which  happened  at  Gibraltar,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  epidemics  of  1813,  and  ISl^.  I 
certainly  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, any  more  than  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
cessation  of  the  epidemics  in  the  towns  of  Spain, 
at  the  usual  periods  of  termination,  was  not  the 
result  of  the  energetic  measures  of  the  medical 
police,  as  has  been  very  gravely  asserted  by 
others.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  beg  to 
warn  al!  those,  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  that  garrison,  ag-ainst  giving  the  gmall- 
eBt  weight  to  these  delusive  and  pernicious 
notions :  and  to  assure  them  most  solemnly  of 
my  conviction,  derived  as  1  believe  not  from  a 
superficial  view  of  the  subject,  that,  whenever 
the  pestilential  properties  of  the  atmosphere  shall 
again  occur  in  the  same  noxious  degree,  as  in 
ISOi,  neither  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  medical 
police,    nor  the   full  benefits  of  blood-letting. 
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purging,  and  salivation,  together  with  every 
other  mode  of  evacuating  the  humours,  will  be 
adequate  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  equal 
mortality. 

That  the  smalhiess  of  the  mortality,  in  these 
years,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  mildness  of 
the  pestilential  influence,  will  be  obvious,  when 
we  consider,  what  is  elsewhere  fully  explained^ 
that  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued,  consisting 
of  a  heterogeneous  admixture  of  blood-lettings 
purging,  sweatings  and  the  administration  of 
mercury,  without  any  apparent  rule,  or  principle, 
or  any  perceptible  object  beyond  mere  evacua- 
tion^ could  not  be  useful  but  by  chance ;  and  that 
blood-letting,  which  appears  to  have  been  princi^ 
pally  extolled,  is  so. far  from  being,  in  any  case,  a 
proper  mode  of  treatment,  that,  although  men  in 
health,  or  slightly  affected  with  disease,  mai/  sur^ 
vive  great  depletions^  and,  from  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  not  uncommon  in  medical  reasoning,  be 
represented  as  recovering  in  consequence  of 
them ;  it  is,  in  every  case,  directly  and  power- 
fully mischievous:  and,  2dly,  that,  mercury, 
and  other  exciting  powers,  although,  when  not 
^jgiven  in  sufficient  quantity,  useless,  or,  adminia* 
tered  in  an  improper  manner,  injurious,  will, 
when  applied,  in  a  due  degree,  and  at  proper 
intervals,  be  found  capable  of  effecting  a  certain. 
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^M        speedy,    and  efficient,   cure,    in    every   case   of 
^H        epidemic   disease,    in    which    extensive    organic 
^H        lesion  lias  nut  already  happened, 
^M  Under  (his  view  of  the  subject,    what   have 

^H  been  represented  as  cures  from  bloocl-letting,  will 
^H  be  regarded  as,  in  reality,  cases,  in  which  the 
^^  patients  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  survive 
great  depletions ;  and  what  have  been  repre- 
sented as  failures  of  mercury,  as,  in  truth, /ai/fircs 
■  of  the  practitioner  in  its  application. 
The  history  of  medicine,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  branch  of  human  research,  cviuccs 
how  utterly  unsafe  it  is,  in  deducing-  scientific 
conclusions,  to  place  any  reliance  upon  that  kind 

■  of  proof,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  judicial  evi- 
dence. In  order  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  this  observation,  we  have  only 
to  reflect,  that,  if  this  species  of  evidence  were 
^^  good  for  any  thing,  we  should  have  more  than 
^ft  enough  of  it,  to  prove,  ten  times  over,  that, 
^H  plague,  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  depend 
^1  upon  contagion ;  that  phlebotomy  is  the  proper 
^1  method  of  cure;  and,  that  mercury,  in  whatever 
^1  manner  administered,  is  useless,  or  injurious, 
^H  in  its  operation :  whilst  we  tind  the  reverse 
^H  of  every  one  of  these  propositions  capable  of 
^H  being  demonstrated,  by  a  series  of  logical  in- 
^1         ferences,    as  well   as   by  the    reproduction,    by 

IT 
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of  the  alledged  resiills, — the  only  species  of  evi- 
dence admissible  at  the  bar  of  science. 

According  to  this  mode  of  probation,  tite  cure 
of  epidemic  diseases,  is  shewn  to  consist  in  the 
application  of  a  degree  of  excitation,  proportion- 
ed to  the  diminished  excitement,  which  constitutes 
the  malady,  and  of  a  kind  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  organs,  in  each  case,  principally 
affected.  In  proportion  as  these  affections  are 
complicated,  or  various,  the  means  of  cure  are 
complicated,  or  various,  also :  and,  as  those 
organs,  upon  which  mercury  preferably  exercises 
its  exciting  power,  are  often  chiefly  diseased,  it 
follows,  that,  in  performing  the  cure,  this  agent, 
either  conjointly,  or  separately,  is  a  remedy  of 
very  frequent  application  ;  although  not,  by  any 
means,  considered  as  either  a  specific,  or  a 
panacea. 

I  cannot  be  unaware,  that,  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  excitation,  as  here  modi- 
fied and  explained,  reproaches  continue  to  be 
privateb/  but  assiduously  urged,  that  they  in- 
volve the  application  of  excessive  and  pernicious 
quantities  of  remedial  power  ;  that  they  offer 
nothing  but  desperate  cures  for  desperate  dis- 
eases. No  reproach  could  be  more  unfounded, 
or  unprincipled.  Misrepresentations  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  as  they  elude  refutation  and 
exposure,  may,  for  a  while,  have  the  effect 
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withholding-  from  the  public  the  benefits  of  the 
apphcation  of  correct  principles,  toward  the  pre-; 
servation  of  their  heaUh  and  lives;  as  well  a^ 
from  their  advocates  their  just  share  of  thet 
ordinary  emoluments  of  tlie  profession.  To  ttiesa 
inevitable  consequences,  he,  who  would  efl'ect 
improvements  of  importance,  in  medicine,  will- 
submit  without  repining;  but  lie  will  not  submit 
in  silence. 

A  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  excitatiop, 
either  public  or  private,  I  have  not  yet  seen,  anit 
I  do  not  expect  ever  to  see.  The  reproacbe* 
clandestinely  circulated,  powerless  but  from  their 
incapability  of  being  met,  had  they  been  openly- 
urged,  and  in  a  manner  deserving  of  notice^ 
might  have  been  triumphantly  repelled.  The, 
very  essence  of  just  principles,  in  respect  to  tha 
cure,  it  may  be  observed,  consists  in  adapt- 
ing tlte  sum  of  remedial  power,  to  the  eura  of 
existing  disease ;  in  administering  high  degreeSf 
of  excitation  iu  high  degrees  of  disease,  and  low 
degrees  of  excitation  in  low  degrees  of  disease* 
A  chaige  against  doctrines  maintaining  thosa 
principles,  so  obviously  unfounded,  as  the  emj. 
ployment  of  desperate,  or  inappropriate,  09; 
excessive  means,  of  attaining  definite  ends,  epulis 
therefore  only  have  been  made,  in  utter  ig,T. 
Qor^ince  of  their  nature,  or  in  extenuation  oif 
the  DotorioiH  itieffiqieney  gt  tbs  cpjpraoD  jw^gj 
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t!ce  of  the  conjectural  art  of  medicine,  and  td 
apolog'isc  for  (he  flaj:^rant  absurdity  of  continuing 
I  employ  inadequate  means  of  cure:  for  tlie 
■  «Bsence  of  that  practice,  is  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  low  degrees  of  exciting  power,  in 
high,  and  low,  degrees  of  disease  ;  i.  e.  to  place 
all  degrees  of  disease  upon  a  level. 

This  is  not  an  overcharged  description  of  the 
method  of  treatment  still  generally  in  use, 
amongst  the  cultivators  of  medicine,  in  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  excitation  are 
not  adopted  and  applied,  whilst  they  are  anxiously 
disavowed :  and  what  1  have  said  of  these  con- 
jecturalists,  upwards  of  twenty  yeai's  ago,  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  them  ;  "  Let 
us  suppose  a  person,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  laics  of  living  bodies,  applying  powers  to 
them;  how  can  he  be  expected  to  produce  a 
given  effect  ?  Overlooking  the  immense  variety 
of  degrees,  between  the  state  of  health,  and  the 
highest  state  of  exhaustion,  he  would  probably 
prescribe  one  grain  of  a  solid  medicine,  when 
he  should  have  prescribed  twenty,  or  twenty 
when  he  should  have  prescribed  but  one ;  he 
would  give  twenty  drops  of  a  fluid,  when  he 
should  have  given  two  hundred  ;  or  two  hundred, 
when  he  should  have  given  but  twenty.  He 
would  repeat  the  medicine  but  once,  or  twice,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  every  -bour^  or 
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half  hour,  according  to  the  duration  of  its  actions 
He  would  use  the  strongest  powers,  instead  of .  1 
the  weakest;  and  the  weakest,  instead  of  the 
strongest.  He  would  not  make  any  distinction' 
between  the  delicate  female,  and  the  robust  male' 
frame  ;  between  childhood  and  youth,  and  youth 
atid  old  age  ;  between  recent,  and  long  slanding^ 
diseases.  He  would  not  even  know  how  to: 
make  allowances  for  inveterate  habits.  In  such  ' 
hands,  no  success  could  be  expected,  any  niore- 
than  from  a  mechanic,  who  should  employ  equal' 
powers  to  raise  unequal  weights.  He  mighW 
sometimes,  indeed,  be  right  by  chance. 

"  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  him,   who  applied; 
principles  to  practice.     He  calculates,  combine^,  I 
and  proportions  his  powers,  according  to  knowa 
laws;  and  apphes  them,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to- 
produce  certain  and  given  effects  '." 

Perhaps  those,  who  cavil  against  the  doctrin«j 
of  excitation,  without  understanding  it,  will  be, 
surprised  to  learn,  that,  so  far  from  having  any:  , 
danger  to  apprehend  from  the  application  of  high: 
degrees  of  exciting  power,  in  high  degrees  of, 
disease,  similar  degrees  of  power  may  also  bOr^  i 
employed,  both  with  safety  and  advantage, 
(although  they  are  not  necessary),  in  low  degrees, 
of  disease,  when  the  rules,  which  oi^ht  to  rega*j  ] 
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late  the  administration,  but  especially  tbe  means 
of  obviating  the  ^Bects  of  the  sudden  cessation 
of  tbe  action,  or  sudden  diminished  excitation^ 
of  the  rei))edie«,  ^e  fuHy  understood,  and  prac- 
tised- 

But,  w^ilstj  in  ntofit  pkces,  tlie  pcogreaa  of* 
cocrect  principles,  has  beea  reterded,  partly  by 
ignorance,  or  a  defective  knowledge,  of  their 
nature;  in,  some  situations,  a  similar  effect  has 
bcea  produced,  by  tlie  very  organization  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  medical  profession, 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to^ the  com- 
munity ;  as  when  it  has  happened,  that,  the  in- 
terests of  their  members  has  been  placed  in  direct 
oppositioii  to  their  duties. 

From  such  motives,  doctrines,  that,  by  sim- 
plifying a  profession,  threaten  to  diminish  the 
profits  of  a  trade,  will  always  meet  with  the 
most  decided  hostility  ;  if  not  by  being  openly 
controverted,  as  when  such  a  mode  of  opposi- 
tion would  only  t-end  to  accelerate- their  progress, 
at  least  by  the  not  more  incongenial,  or  worse 
understood,  although  n>ore  disreputable  means  c^ 
secret  calumny  and  miSrcpresenfation.  This  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  affairs  of  medicine,  ifnot- 
exclueivcly,  at  least  more  strong^yi  in  this  coun-. 
try,  than  in  any  other.  It' is,- 1  believe,  the  onljr^ 
civilised  nation,  in  the  world,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  uncivilised'  nation,  in.  which  men  are 
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fitit  only  permitted,  but  authorised  by  a  judicial 
dfetHion,  to  prescribe  and  to  dispense  the  medi- 
cines, upon  the  qiiantitj/  of  which,  administered 
t6  their  pEitiftfits,  depend  the  profits  of  their 
trade ' .' 

This  decisfcih,  the  legality  of  which,  since  if 
appears  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  only  ond 
IWanch  of  the  legislature,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
(juesfiort,  arose,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  un-* 
dfer  the  following  circumsta'nces.  An  apothc-  ' 
cary,  naVned  "Williatn  Rose,  was,  in  1704',  cort- 
Vieted'  of  prescribing  ;  and  judgment  was  oW- 
faincd'  against  him,  by  the  College  of  Physt- 
cians;  in  tlie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  overwliicfi 
Mr.  Justice  Holt  then  presided.  This  caiisS 
having  been  afterwards  brought,  by  a  writ  of 
error,  irito  the  House  of  Lords,  that  body,  upori 
grounds,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  perceive  thri 
jUgtite;  policy,  or  expediency,  thought  fit  to  re-' 
vdKsS'  the  decision  of  the  court  below :  anrf 
ttty  A'pothetarics  have,  ever  siilce,  appearetl 
iV  thd  sanctioned  charact'er  of  pharmaceutic 
(tl'esfci'iyei's ;  the  physicians  as  their  occasional 

*  A'  ^rencbman,  Gmnan,  or  Italian,  would  laugh  at  the 
tdcK  of  beiDg  presciib«d  for  by  a  pliarmacien,  or  apolh^ 
cary.  And  if  the  physician's  fee  in  foreign  countries,  it 
regulated,  with  respect  lo  the  poor,  he  is  temunerated  by 
ttic  rich,  iu  the  same  manner,  as  if  no  such  regulation 
existed. 
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underlings,  or  drudges  ;  and  the  patients  as  the 
constant  victims  of  this  reversal  of  the  usuai 
order  of  nature. 

From  this  state  of  things,  about  this  period, 
6r8t  arose  the  dispensaries,  instituted  by  the 
pbjBicians,  for  the  following,  amongst  other 
reasons,  as  stated  by  one  of  themselves  :  "  Be% 
cause  the  physician  is  not  obliged  to  prostituti 
his  honour  and  conscience,  by  overloading  ki»i  ^ 
patient,  (a  frank  acknowledgment  that  they  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so)  to  oblige 
a  craving  apothecary ;  or  to  run  the  risk  of 
heing  undermined  in  his  reputation  by  slander- 
ous suggestions,  for  not  submitting  to  be  the 
apothecary's  under-picltpockct '." 

During  the  century,  which  has  since  elapsed^- 
the  dependence  of  the  physicians,  and  of  (hft 
public,  upon  the  apothecaries,  instead  of  being, 
lessened,  or  removed,  has,  in  this  country,  beea-  I 
rivetted  and  augmented  :  and  the  actual  mal-or-' 
ganization  of  the  different  branches  of  the  medin  ' 
cal  profession,  as  it  affects  the  health  and  Uves 
of  the  community,  is,  undoubtedly  arrived  at 
that  extreme  degree,  which  calls  for  the  early 
and  attentive  consideration  of  the  legislature. 
Btit  with  this  mal-organization,  I  have  here  do 

" '  An  Answer  to  the  printed  Case  of  Willioot  Rose,  &cr 
1,1704.    Med.Obs.  Vol.  ir.  p.  368, 
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farther  concern,  than  as  it  may  be  presumed  to 
have  affected,  in  this  country,  tlie  process  of 
medical  improvement  in  general,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  excitation  in  particular. 

To  this  end,  I  may  observe,  that  if  it  be  the 
effect  of  the  principles  enjoined  by  that  doc- 
trine, as  it  is  the  professed  object  of  all  science, 
to  simplify  practice  ;  if  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, in  this  country,  be  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  apothecaries ;  if  the  profits  of 
their  trade  depend  upon  quantity  of  medicine, 
and  complexity  of  prescription  ;  and  if  they 
hold  the  body  of  physicians,  as  well  as  the  pub-  ' 
lie,  in  a  state  of  dependency ;  it  inevitably  fol- 
lows, not  only,  that,  it  is  strongly  their  interest, 
but  that  it  is  very  considerably  in  their  power, 
to  retard  the  progress  of  doctrines,  which  would 
Bimplify,  or  render  efficient,  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, as  well  as  to  frustrate  the  endeavoun 
of  the  votaries  of  medical  improvement.  To 
deduce  the  consequences  farther,  would  appear 
to  be  superfluous. 

It  is  with  regret,  that  I  feel  myself  called  upon, 
to  animadvert  upon  some  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  previous  fate  of  the  doctrinea, 
re-incalcated  in  this  work,  which  may  be  con- 
tidered,  to  a  certain  degree,  personal.  Aftex 
the  first  re-action,  created  by  new  opinions,  has, 
in  some  measure^  subsided,  and  their  truth  and. 
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importance  have  begun  to  be  felt  and  acktiow- 
ledged,  it  usually  happens,  that  attempts  are 
niadc,  by  various  persons,  to  appropriate  the 
credit  due  to  priority  in  their  promulgation  :  and 
it  is  not  without  precedent,  that  claimants  should 
appear,  from  amongst  those,  who  had,  in  the 
outset,  contributed  the  most  to  misrepresent,  os 
to  defame  them. 

Such  has  been  the  case  here.  Respecting  the 
principles  in  question,  if  there  were  not  other, 
and  belter  proofs  of  their  validity,  a  iavourable 
augury  might  be  deduced,  from  the  eagerness, 
with  which  minute  limbs,  or  fragments,  ii|  a  disr 
figured  state,  mere  counterfeits  of  them,  have, 
at  various  periods,  been  sent  forth,  as  original 
productions,  by  medical  candidates,  for  practice, 
pr  for  fame,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
suppressing,  as  in  other  cases  of  furtive  appror 
priatiou,  the  acknowledgments,  which  liberality, 
politeness,  candour,  decorum,  and  honesty,  alike 
fojoin. 

That  I  may  not  appear  wanting  in  a  dn« 
spnse  of  the  iraportaoce  of  the  subject,  or  in  a 
becoming  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  ray 
personal  rights,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the  sus* 
picion  of  plagiarism,  wlteu  i  only  happen  to 
quote  opinions,  after  having  passed  through 
sycco^ive  hands,  which,  however  deteriorateiJi 
<^  dis^ai|cU,  Mere,  in  their  original  forwi  part  of 
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my  own  inductions,  it  seems  necessary  that  1 
should  advert  to  these  futile  biit  impudent  at- 
tempts, at  appropriation. 

From  the  existence  of  my  doctrines,  ih  art 
open  course  of  Circulation,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  it  was  competent  to  many  peraonSj 
in  many  places,  particularly  as  my  inferences 
admitted  of  so  much  subdivision,  to  pass  locally 
and  partially  for  their  inventors.  Thus,  whilst 
Some  were  endeavouring;  to  obtain  a  credit, 
which  they  could  not  but  have  known  did  not 
belong  to  them  ;  others,  it  may  be  admitted, 
might  have  imagined  such  deductions,  forgetting 
where  they  had  originally  acquired  their  know- 
ledge, to  have  been  processes  of  their  own  un* 
derstandings :  but  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  to 
be  within  the  verge-of  possibihty,  at  least  We 
know  of  no  example  of  such  a  coincidence,  and 
flie  proof  of  its  existence  would  require  to  be 
established  upon  the  most  unquestionable  foun- 
dation, that  two,  or  more,  persons,  might  havtf 
simultaneously  prosecuted  a  similar  train  of  in- 
ferences, and  arrived  at  a  similar  ciiain  of  con- 
Chjsions,  throughout  a  long  series  of  mteWiga- 
tion. 

In  siich  matters,  the  only  admissible  evidenc*; 
of  right,  is  priority  of  promulgation.  If  (hou- 
eands  should  subsequently  lay  claim  to  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  ascertain  sitailal"  re- 
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suits,  announcing;  them  to  have  lain  for  con- 
sideration a  quarter  of  a  century  in  their  closets. 
the  person,  who  first  gives  publicity  to  new  con- 
clusions, can  alone  have  a  right  to  the  title  of 
their  discoverer.  The  nature  of  this  right,  is, 
indeed,  to  me,  so  clear,  that,  had  I,  after  having 
arrived  at  any  important  conclusions,  been  so 
remiss,  or  indifferent,  as  to  have  allowed  them  to 
remain  upon  my  shelf,  until  after  the  promulga- 
tion, by  other  persons,  of  similar  inferences,  I 
ehould  have  felt  it  more  fitting  to  have  commit- 
ted them  to  oblivion,  or  the  flames,  than  to  have 
insulted  the  world,  by  urging  the  ridiculous  plea 
of  being  anticipated,  which,  if  it  had  even  any 
foundation  in  truth,  no  one  would,  or  ought  to 
believe.  The  improbability,  that  the  inordinate 
vanity,  which  could  prefer  such  false,  or  at  best 
doubtful  claims,  should,  for  a  moment,  allow  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  discovery  to  remain  un- 
promulgated, will,  on  this  point,  sufficiently  jus* 
tify  incredulity. 

However  they  may  have  flourished  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  is  seldom,  I  believe,  that  unfounded  pre- 
tensions of  this  nature  have  been  known  perma- 
nently to  maintain  their  credit.  If  their  authors, 
by  contriving  to  identify  their  own  proceedings, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  with  tliose  of  real 
discoverers,  to  pass  their  base  alloy  for  pure 
gold,  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  acquiring* 
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an  adventitious  celebrity  ;  the  novelty  of  their 
pretensions  having;  ceased  to  amuse,  and  llie 
efForts  of  the  factions,  which  hostihty  to  those 
whose  fame  they  would  usurp,  rather  than  their 
own  merits,  had  raised  in  their  favour,  having 
subsided,  these  counterfeits,  the  cause  of  their 
adventitious  and  momentary  elevation,  heing*  re- 
moved, have  naturally  re-descended  to  tlie  stan- 
dard of  tlicir  intrinsic  value.  Vesputius  could 
not  appropriate  the  fume  of  Columbus ;  nor 
Darwin  that  of  Brown, 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  what  would  hava 
"become  of  investigation  ?  What  motives  could 
men,  feeling  a  portion  of  the  inspiration  of  ge- 
nius, have  for  devoting  their  time  to  the  re- 
search after  new  facts  in  science,  if  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  promulgation,  or  at  least  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  utility,  the  credit  of 
their  discoveries  might,  upon  such  a  ptea,  be 
claimed,  by  some  intellectual  pauper,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene  of 
their  enquiries  ?  Is  not  the  produce  of  everj 
man's  labour  his  property  f  Are  not  experi- 
ments, researches,  and  intellectual  processes,  of 
every  kind,  attended  with  labour  ?  Does  not 
the  credit  of  a  discovery  in  science  as  much 
belong  to  him,  who  makes  and  first  promulgates 
it,  as  the  produce  of  his  fields  to  the  fai'mer, 
who  sows,  reaps,  and  brings  it  to  market  ?     The 
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credit  due  to  the  intellectnal  labourer,  for  having', 
by  new,  dangerous,  or  tedions  processes,  arrived 
at  new  and  important  conclusions,  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  first-rate  order  :  and  it  cannot  certainly  be 
less  criminal  to  rob  him  of  this  credit,— too  often 
the  sole  reward  of  the  most  arduous  and  unceasing 
industry,  than  the  cultivator  of  the  earth,  of  the 
fruit  of  his  corporeal  toil. 

But,  on  the  side  of  the  former,  there  is  this  fer- 
ther  essential  disadvantage,  that  the  thefts,  or 
robberiifs,  by  whicli  he  suffers^  are  not  equally 
capable  of  being  reclaimed,  or  avenged,  by  any 
erf  the  usual  forms  of  legal  proceeding.  He  may 
even  be  placed  in  the  painful  predicament,  of  be- 
ing obliged,  by  tamely  abandoning  their  differen* 
ramifications  a  prey  tu  separate  pretenders,  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  plundered  of  the  credit  of  all 
his  discoveries  in  detail,  or,  by  entering  uponjust 
reclamations,  of  incurring  the  imputation  of  being 
vain  glorious.  But,  if  he  musi  choose  between 
either,  there  can  be  no  tjuestion,  with  a  man  of 
sjnrit,  which  he  ought  to  prefer. 

It  is  far  from  being  my  inlenfion  ;  indeed  it 
would  be  an  endless,  and  I  persuade  myself  an  un- 
cessary  task,  to  specify  individual  instances  of  the 
exercise,  in  respect  to  these  doctrines,  of  the  spe- 
cies of  injustice,  which  I  here  proclaim,  since  thf 
charge  of  having  adopted,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, limbs,  fragments,  or  single  propositionB,  of 
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tb^m,  and  paesing  tliein  as  their  own,  nliilst  they 
haV4  neglected  tu  cultivate  or  improve  the  princi- 
ples aa  a  whole^  and  thus  to  advance  tlie  progress 
of  medical  science,  appears  to  be  common  to  all 
the  persons,  in  this  country  at  least,  who  have, 
since  their  hrst  promulgation,  treated  the  subject 
of  epidemic  diseases. 

Besides  forming  in  their  abandoned  state,  the 
uoacknowledged  t'oundution  of  volumes,  and  of 
JUecturoB,  of  papers,  and  of  Essays,  as  well  as  the 
sabject  of  innumerable  and  daily  minor  plagia- 
fisiUB,  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  tlie  facts 
are  as  true,  as  they  are  curious,  that  some  of  the 
principal  results  of  my  experiments  and  re- 
searches, as  published,  in  India,  in  1796,  have 
wnce  been  transmitted,  by  others,  as  original  io- 
ferencee  of  their  own,  from  Edinburgh  to  Cal- 
cutta, from  London  to  Constantinople,  and 
recently  from  Germany  (addressed  to  myself, 
whilst  in  the  pest  hospital  near  the  Seven  Towers, 
in  the  act  of  verifying  my  doctrines,  in  the  plague) 
to  the  Levant'. 

*  Tfaia  tircuintitaiice,  which  relates  lo  a  communiciitioa 
frqjD)  3  respcclable  physician  of  Hungary,  rtho  addressed 
ii(G  with  the  most  benevoleut  iiilentiuns,  and  witbuut  nay 
deufe,  1  am  persuaded,  uf  passing  my  optnioiis  as  bis  own, 
affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  sileat  progress  of  my 
doctrines  hi  that  quarter,  If,  with  regard  to  the  other  cases 
alluded  to,  1  abstain  from  mentioning  names,  or  slating  par- 
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To  the  ingenuous  mind,  no  subject  can  be  ei- 
ther more  difficult,  or  more  painfulj  than  that, 
upon  which  it  is  compelled  to  take  some  note  of 
its  own  comparative  exertions.  That  this  dis- 
a^eeable  and  embarrassing  task  has  been  forced 
upon  me,  by  the  necessity  of  doing  myself  justice, 
against  the  encreasinj^  encroachments,  upon  my 
right  of  discovery,  since  the  utility  of  my  doc- 
trines has  become  more  apparent,  will  readily  be 
perceived,  and  admitted,  by  all  candid  persons, 
who  attend  both  to  the  fact,  and  to  the  reasons  of 
my  silence,  upon  Ihe  subject,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  And  they  will  feel  that  some  ex- 
planation has  now  become  the  more  indispensable, 
upon  my  part,  since  within  a  very  few  days,  a 
critic  has  permitted  himself  not  oniy  to  deny  the 
validity  of  my  claims  to  my  own  discoveries,  but 

ticnian,  I  begittnbe  unilerstooil,  tliar,  it  is  neilher  from  any 
want  of  malerials,  nor  from  an  opinion  that  a  narrative  of  the 
tnin&actions  in  question  vtoiitd  nut  be  amusing,  if  not  interest- 
ing, to  tlie  ri'ader  j  but  because  it  would  occupy  too  mach 
time,  aE  well  as  too  much  space,  and  is  not  nece^^aiy  to  my 
purpo^:  and  because  I  have  no  wish  to  enler  gratuitouEly 
upon  ail  inculpaiion  of  individual  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  I  shall  therefore  here  merely  observe,  tbat  the 
Edinburgh  discoverer,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  India,  if  be 
did  not  employ  my  words,  quoted  at  least  tlie  sense  of  tny 
expressions,  in  announciug  tlie  probability  that  mercury 
would  be  found  a  cure  even  in  the  plague. 
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even  to  class,  and  to  confound,  my  opinions  with 
those  of  some  of  the  detail  pilferers  of  my  ideas. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter,  in  tliis  place, 
into  a  more  particular  statement.  The  body  of 
the  work  exhibits  the  precise  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines, ofwhich  I  desire  to  be  exclusively  consider- 
ed the  author :  and  when  either  their  correctness, 
or  my  clainia  to  originahty,  shall  be  attacked,  in  a 
manner  that  may  seem  to  deserve,  or  to  require, 
refutation,  I  shall  be  ready  to  defend  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that,  to 
prefer  claims,  of  which  the  falsehood,  and  injus- 
tice, admit  of  bein^  so  readily  detected  and  ex- 
posed, argues,  besides  supreme  turpitude,  un- 
speakable folly.  The  decision,  concerning  th& 
merits  of  such  pretensions,  rests  upon  the  most 
simple,  and  obvious,  grounds.  There  can  be  only 
oae  correct  doctrine  upon  one  subject.  All  those, 
which  are  similar,  but  of  more  recent  appearance, 
if  it  were  even  possible,  that,  by  some  surprising 
coincideuce,  they  should  also  be  original,  must,  in 
fairness,  be  deemed  to  be  only  copies :  for,  it 
would  be  of  the  essence  of  ab.surdity,  to  suppose, 
that  similar  discover ies,  if  even  of  an  antecedent 
date,  should,  whilst  only  laying  upon  the  shelf, 
constitute  the  foundation  of  those,  which  had  been 
previously  promulgated,  or  that  they  ought  to 
take  precedence  of  them. 

To  be  iadiOerent  to  the  issue  of  such  attempts, 
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■*onId,  on  my  part,I  trtrsf,  be  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  my  inferences.  To  affect  to  be  iti- 
iKfferent  to  them  would  be  both  foppery,  and  hy- 
pocriay.  No  man,  who  is  capable  of  makin*  a 
d\sCo\eVy,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  crecKtof  a  dis- 
covery, that  is  worth  the  making.  In  fact,  none 
of  importance  has  ever  been  made.  Of  which'  tfie 
credit,  upon  the  prospect  of  its  final  estaWish- 
Hient,  has  not  been  claimed  by  several  pcrsoiiri; 
ftnd  in  whose  disputes  respecting  it  tfte  |itiIilH^ 
iave  not  taken  almost  as  warm'  an  interest  as  (TW 
respective  claimants.  But,  aware  that  it  would  Bd 
.« transgi-ession  upon  propriety,  ;is  wtll  as  uport 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  ttt  mix%  more  than  iS 
(flisolufely  necessary;  to  the  maintenance  of  my 
J^ivate  rights,  reclamations,  which  afti  in'  any  de- 
gree personalj  with  discussions  strictly  of  science'; 
1  shall  not  here  go  beyond  what  seems  indispensa- 
ble for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

There  is  one  publication;  however,  which  it"  iS 
ilecesBary  that  1  should  specifically  notice,  befcatisfc' 
ftl  it  appears  to  be  embarked' all  the  logic,  rhctb- 
ric,  and  reputation,  of  those;  who,  however  they 
Alay  tiiink  it  expedient  to  avoid  a  direct  or  opeW 
collision,  are,  in  spirit,  the  most  determined  oppo^' 
Ken  Is  of  some  of  the  leading"  principles  maintained" 
in  this  work  ;  and  because  it  notoriously  involves* 
pome  of  those  acts  of  injustice,  to  which  I  have 
beenalloding.  The  author  appears  to  take  great 
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credit  to  liimself,  for  having,  without  a  single  aevr 
illustration,  or  even  any  improvement  of  the  old, 
shewn,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  what  I  had  al- 
ready proved,  in  1796,— that  yellow  fever  does 
not  depend  upon  contagion  '.  He  fiu'tlior  seema 
to  exult,  ia  havinj^,  as  he  thinks,  set  the  question 
at  rest,  concerning  the  contagious  nature  <rf 
Plague,  and  Typbus,  In  these  respects,  the 
reader,  by  ttie  time  he  has  perused  tins  volume, 
will  be  completely  able  to  judge  how  far  he  has 
been  a  true  prophet.  But,  what  is  of  slill  greater 
importance  to  the  public,  in  as  far  as  the  wri- 
tings of  the  persons  in  question  may  have  any 
weight,  neither  this  author,  nor  any  otiier  upo» 
the  same  subject,  have  understood,  or  tliey  have 
omitted  to  apply,  the  efficient  doctrines,  respecting 
the  cure  of  epidemic  diseases,  ^vhic]l  were,  at  the 
same  period,  not  unintelligibly  as  I  think,  and  ai*e 
now  still  more  clearly,  set  forth.  In  self-justifica- 
tion, it  appears  to  have  become  necessar)'  tor  these 
writers  to  deny  that  they  have  ever  seen  my 
former  tracts,  containing  the  doctrines  now  re- 
published ;  to  refute  them ;  or  to  acknowledge  tliat 
(hey,  have  done  me  an  injustice,  aiid  neglected 
their  duty  to  the  public ;  or,  finally,  by  their  si- 
lence to  acquiesce  in  the  construction  which  we 
may  choose  to  put  upon  their  conduct. 

'■  An  Essay  on  tbe  Disease  callfd  Yellow  Fever,  by_  E,  K. 
Baacrot^,  M,  D.  &c;     Adverti-'Jement. 
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These  persons  are  placed  in  a  truly  awkward 
predicament.  By  successfijlly  maintaining'  the 
first  position,  they  would  stand  self  convicted  of 
inexcusable  negligence,  in  not  having  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  professional  opinions, 
which  have  not  been  deemed  trivial,  and  which 
have  been  in  an  open  course  of  circulation  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years '.  Should  tltey  prefer 
the  second  position,  this  work  is  directly  at  issue 
with  them,  But,  should  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
makechoice  of  the  third  option,  avowedly  acknow- 
ledging; themselves  guilty  of  individual  injustice, 
and  dereliction  of  public  duty,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  courage  and  of  retribution,  much  beyond  the 
energy  and  the  candour,  which  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect from  ordinary  minds.  Under  some  circum- 
elances,  as  when  the  measure  pursued  must  be 
edious,  but  the  odium  can  be  divided,  the  least  un- 
safe course  is  perhaps  silence.  But  this  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  unlucky  cases,  in  which  silence 
would  be  the  most  expressive  mode  of  acknow- 
ledging guilt. 

'  The  persons,  iiho  iiuve  Hrilteii  upon  epidemic  diseases, 
in  tliis  ctiimtry,  being  iu  general  assiduuus  collators  of  tlie 
opinions  of  others,  have  no  doubt  had  frequent  occasion  l« 
peruse  ihat  respectuble  work,  llie  New  York  Medical  Repo- 
sitory, and  to  cunsult  other  periodical  publications,  as  well  as 
medical  circulating  libraries  ;  in  some  of  which,  if  Ihey  were 
not  exceedingly  unfortunate,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  haye 
met  nilh  some  traces  of  ihc  cpinioaf  in  questiun. 
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Under  the  proper  head,  the  culpable  rashness  is 
shewn,  of  lliose  inexperienred  medical  pilots,  who, 
in  attempting,  in  particular  epidemics,  to  shun 
the  Scylla  of  contagion,  have  fallen  into  the  Cha- 
rybdia  of  Marsh  Miasma.  Such  is  the  strange 
rclnctance  of  tliese  writers,  to  admit  the  power  of 
the  atmosphere,  derived  from  its  general  proper- 
ties, to  any  participation  in  the  production  of  epi- 
demic diseases,  that  they  suppose  tliem,  in  every 
situation,  as  well  where  it  does,  as  where  it  does 
not  exist,  to  depend  upon  Marsh  Miasma  '. 

What  is  most  remarkable  of  tlie  volume  here 
under  consideration,  is,  that,  independent  of  the 
repetition  of  the  least  apt  part  of  my  reasoning 
against  contagion  in  yellow  fever,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  jejune  traditions  of  Italy  and  the 
Levant,  in  favour  of  contagion,  in  plague,  on  the 
other,  it  should    contain    no   new   facts  or  ob- 

Iservations,  of  the  smallest  utility,  respecting  the 
cure  of  epidemic  diseases  ;  no  specific  elucidation, 
concerning  the  means  of  prevention  ;  nor  any  re- 
marks of  value,  even  in  corroboration  of  what 
had  previously  been  stated,  or  hinted,  by  other 
persons,  respecting  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and 
no 
Ac 
; 


I 


Bancroft's  Essay,  pnssim.  Dr.  Buraet,allhoagh  he  has 
not,  like  Dr.  Bancroft,  erected  the  opinion  into  a  pernicious 
system,  has  also  fallen  casually  into  the  error,  A  Practirai 
Jccmmt  of  Ike  Mtditerrantan  Ftxtr.  Prtf.  p.  viii.  and^ 
278.  ^      ,      L 
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rplague  police  establishments.  Instead  of  a  dis- 
quisition of  science,  the  reader  might  fancy  him- 
self perusing  a  collection  of  light  extracts  from 
booka  of  voyages  and  travels,  merely  calculated 
for  his  amusement;  until  he  perceived  that  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  whole,  was  to  prove,  upon  such  very 
adequate  authority,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference, in  respect  to  health,  and  disease,  between 
living  in  a  pure,  or  in  an  impure  atmosphere ;  that 
the  huts  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux,  or 
the  cabins  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kanistchatka,  are 
little  less  salubrious  llian  the  palaces  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  ;  that  no  danger  of  dis- 
ease can  arise  from  animal  substances  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction  ;  thatthe  air  seldom  or  never  produces 
fever ;  and  that  this  disease  cannot  be  generated 
but  by  Marsh  Miasma,  even  upon  a  rock  '. 

The  mischiefs  of  such  doctrines  are,  indeed, 
t  iikely  to  be  sufficiently  counteracted  by  their  very 

'  Essay,  p.  87 — 156.    The  iDfereiices,  wbicb,  in  lair  rea- 
soningi  follow  from  the  doctiines  maintained  hy  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, go  probably  much  beyood  what  he  intended,  aad  cer- 
I    lainly  much  beyond  what  is  correct.    Some  of  them  are  more 
}  particularly  examined  itnd  refuted,  under  the  heads  to  whicb 
J  tliey  respectively  belong.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  medical 
r^toclrines  should  still  be  compelled  to  look  for  tlieir  support 
to  such  uneertain  autburily  as  tbut  of  voyages  and  travels ; 
'and  that  men  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  talents  should  not  endeavour 
to  emer^  more  completeiv  from  the  trmmmeila  of  adtohutic 
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absurdity  :  and,  ia  serious  refutation  of  them,  I 
hold  it  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  evidence,  be- 
yond the  brief  statement  of  a  single  fact.  A  ty- 
phus of  the  most  unequivocal  description,  may,  at 
any  time,  be  produced,  on  board  a  ship,  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  any  supposed 
source  of  contagion,  and  from  Marsh  Miasma,  by 
the  simple  operation  of  shutting  down  the  hatches, 
and  keeping  the  persons  on  board  coiifmed  be- 
tween decks,  for  a  very  few  days '. 

'  "Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  1811,  two  Eitglish 
transports  (Metcalf  and  Phyllerea)  arrived  in  the  Imj  of 
Cadiz  from  Gibraltar,  having  between  4  and  500  German 
recruits  on  board."  They  "  liad  been  kept  on  board  under 
quarautiue  for  upwards  of  a  month  in  Gibraltar  bay;  and 
tmfortiiDately  on  the  arrival  of  the  transports  in  Cadiz,  the 
weather  became  hO  tempestuous,  tliat  the  crews  of  those  ves- 
sels, and  the  soldiers,  were  obliged  to  be  kept  below." 
"  During  the  few  dayt  that  (lie  hatches  were  covered  over  in 
consequence  of  tlic  heavy  raius,  a  complete  typhus  fever  had 
been  formed."  Sir  Jama  Fellowi^»  Reports, p.  240.  Here 
there  was  do  alledged  source  of  contagion  at  hand— there 
was  no  fever  at  Gibraltar,  or  Cadii.— It  was  not  even  the 
epidemic  season.— The  people  were  healthy  whilst  they 
could  keep  the  deck — but  after  being  a/eio  days  under  the 
batclies,  they  were  seized  with  a  fever. 

Sir  Jiiha  Priugle  says,  "  1  have  observed  Ihe  same  sort  of 
&ver(hospitalorj;iil  fever)  take  its  rij«  in  crowded  barracks, 
«id  in  transport  ships,  when  tilled  beyond  a  due  number,  and 
detained  long  by  contrary  winds,  or  when  the  men  wtrt  kept 
at  tea  under  close  hatches  in  stormy  weather."  Obi.  on  the 
I  2 
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Whether  the  members  of  the  faculty,   upon 

whom  it  was  more  especially  incumbent  to  make 

themselves  acquainted  with,  and  to  turn  to  the 

I  "greatest  advantage,  all  tliat  had  been  written  con- 

1  terning  epidemic  diseases,  are  most  to  blame  for 

ftheir  sins  of  commission,  or  of  omission,  in  refer- 

L  ^nce  to  the  doctrines  here  re-published,  I  leave  it 

'  tootherslo  determine.  On  the  partof  Dr.  Bancroft, 

'it  would  have  been  but  candid,  in  attempting  to  re- 

fiite  the  medical  heresy,  that  plague  and  typhus  do 

not  depend  upon  contagion,  to  have   distinctly 

iBtated  the  nature  and  source  of  tlie  opinions, 

f  -which  he  was  opposing  :  and  if  it  had  been  his  in- 

[  Mention  to  meet  the  question  fairly,  wc  may  pre- 

'Bumethat  he  would  have  done  so.  If  tliere  were  no 

newopinionatocombat, what  occasion  was  thereto 


mture  and  cure  of  Hospilat  and  Jail  Fevers,  p.  4.     tf  Dr. 

incroft  admits  this  to  be  typhus,  he  will,  according  to  liis 

B  {doctrine,  asaiiiae  contagion  aa  the  cause ;  and,  if  he  cunnot 

f  SaA  contagion,  be  will  deuy  it  to  be  typhus.     At  this  rate,  if 

I  the  learned  doctor  can  ever  produce  a  Mogle  case  of  l^plius, 

I  to  the  satisfuctioQ  of  any  mau,  who  has  a  due  regard  to  the 

1  -oatureof  scientilic  proof,  I  will  freely  acknowledge  my  error, 

I  4Uid  make  every  atooemcut  in  my  power  to  the  world,  for 

]iBving  endeavoured  to  mislead  tliero,  upon  a  matter  of  such 

I  Itigh  importance  to  their  welfare.     On  the  other  liaud,  I  trust 

1   jt  will  not  be  too  mnch  to  expect  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  all 

[  Blhers,  wbn  have  adhered  bonajlde  to  tlie  same  doctrines, 

^al  they  will  imitate  llie  truly  raaguaninious  example  of  Dr 

Rush. 
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re-producc,  at  this  particular  pcri(td,  all  llie  hack- 
neyed absurdities  of  the  latter  a^es,  in  support  of 
contagion  in  these  diseases  ?  Would  not  tlie  liy- 
potliesis,  in  that  case,  have  remained  in  sufficient 
security  and  preser\alion  ?  1  believe  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  it  might  iiave  to  this  day  enjoyed  the 
most  uninterrupted  domination,  if  I  liad  not 
ventured  to  set  the  example  of  calling  ils  autho- 
rity univei-sally  in  question.  Until  proof  of  the 
contrary  be  given,  I  must  lake  the  liberty  to 
maintain,  that  my  "  Dissertation  on  the  source  of 
epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases,"  contains  the 
earliest,  and,  I  believe  hitherto  the  only  refuta- 
tion of  this  destructive  and  gigantic  error  ;  and 
that  not  a  particle  of  the  credit  is  due  either  to 
those,  who  have  claimed  fragmenls  of  the  doc- 
trines for  themselves,  or  on  whom  Dr.  Bancroft 
has,  with  more  generosity  than  justice,  bestowed 
either  expressly,  or  by  insinuation,  portions  of 
the  inheritance.  If  it  were  otherwise,  there 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  referring  lo  any 
^L  prior  refutations ;  and  their  authors  would,  in 
H  that  case^  no  doubt  have  been  mimed,  parti- 
al cularly  if  they  were  of  foreign  nativity,  or  had 
H  been  some  time  numbered  with  the  dead. 
H  With  respect  to  Dr.  Bancroft,   it  cannot  be 

^M  deemed  very  illiberal  in  me  to  presume,  that  be 
^B  could  not  have  had  much  objection  to  have  seen 
^H        me  loaded  with  the  opprobrium  of  the  pernicious 
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cause  of  typhus  and  pla^e,  which  he  fancies 
bimself  to  have  refuted,  if  this  would  not  have 
been  too  dearly  to  indicate  the  orig'inal  Bource  of 
the  doctrine,    respecting   the  cause  of  yellow- 

.  fever,  tlie  credit  of  which,  according  to  his 
imperfect  exposition  of  it,  he  was  ambitious  of 
appropriating.  Sensible  of  the  indecorum  of 
sucli  a  proceeding,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
Beemingly  In  anticipation  of  the  charge,  to  which 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  was  eventually 
subjecting  bimself,  this  writer  has  artfully  endea- 
voured to  confound  the  right  to  the  title  of  a 
discoverer  of  the  truth,  with  the  right  to  the  use 

,  of  the  truth  when  discovered,  by  a  misapplica- 

I  fioa  of  the  common  place  truism  of  old  Mon- 
taigne :  "  que  la  verite,  et  la  raison  sont  commun 
un  cliBCun,    ct  ne  sunt  pas  plus  a  qui  les  a 
dites   premieremenl,    qu'a  celui  qui  les  u  dites 

I  |ipres."  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  plain  ; 
and  scarcely  any  thing  less  in  need  of  illustra- 
tion. But,  it  is  also  clear,  that,  the  faculty  of 
discoveries  is  not  equally  given,  and  that  the 
credit  cannot  be  equally  due,  to  all  men. 

The  fragment  of  truth,  respecting  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever  (it  is  literally  a  fragment ;  for  the 
repealer  of  it  is  only  right  in  what  is  not  the 
cause  of  that  disease),  I  might,  in  ciiarity,  have 

I  (ipared  to  Dr.  Bancroft;  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
sideration,  that,  encouraged  by  this  forbearance, 
other  pretenders  might  lay  claim,  each  to  the 
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discovery^  that  some  particular  epidemic  does 
not  depend  upon  contagion,  all  of  tliem  equally 
unconscious  with  him  of  the  only  knowledge  in 
the  case ;  viz.  that  no  epidemic  disease  what- 
soever arises  from  that  source. 

The  proposition  in  my  original  tract  upon 
this  subject,  at  page  2,  states  universally,  "  that 
no  general  disease,  which  is  capable  of  atfectiag 
the  same  person  more  than  once,  is  ever  com- 
municated by  contagion."  It  is  shewn  that  all 
epidemic  diseases  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
same  person  repeatedly — from  whence  it  follows, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  epidemic  dis- 
eases never  depend  upon  contagion.  This  is 
the  precise  nature  of  the  doctrine,  to  which  1 
explicitly  claim  a  right,  because  no  one  before 
me  has  ever  demonstrated,  nor,  to  my  knowledge, 
affirmed  this  comprehensive  conclusion.  Those, 
who  have  since  taken  small  branches  of  this  pro- 
position, and  given  them  as  their  own,  I  must 
therefore  be  allowed  to  consider  as  plagiarists, 
not  even  of  the  most  modest  description.  And 
with  respect  to  the  persons,  who  may  have,  at 
different  periods,  previous  to  the  promulgation 
of  my  doctrines,  maintained,  that  some  particular 
epidemics  have  not  depended  upon  contagion ; 
they  are  eo  far  from  having  any  claim  to  any 
portion  of  the  credit  of  hinting  or  suggesting  th« 
discovery,  that,  the  denial  of  contagion  partially, 
is  a  virtual  admission  of  its  existence  generally  in 
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epidemic  diseases.  To  attempt  to  trace  to  such 
partial,  or  local  views,  the  origin  of  the  compre- 
hensive doctrine,  now  established  upon  the  basis 
of  irrefrag-able  demonstration, — "  that  no  epide- 
mic disease  is  ever  propagated  by  contagion," 
■would  be  as  unreasonable,  as  to  attribute  to  such 
hints,  as  the  letting  of  blood,  or  the  feeling  of 
the  pulse,  which  were  practised  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  credit  of  having  snggesled  to  Dr. 
Harvey  his  grand  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  observed,  in  respect 
to  my  means  of  cure,  that,  if  the  petty  larcenies 
of  such  delinquents  were  not  detected  and  ex- 
posed, as  many  separate  claimants  might  start 
up,  as  there  were  separate  propositions,  belonging 
to  that  part  of  my  discoveries  :  and  those  detail 
plunderers,  in  decking  themselves,  like  the  jay 
in  the  fable,  in  borrowed  plumage,  might  strip 
me  successively  of  the  credit  of  all  the  results 
of  my  researches  and  investigation. 

But  these  sins  of  commission,  and  of  omission, 
fiB  they  aBcct  only  the  rights  of  the  individual^ 
are  comparatively  but  a  trifling  grievance.  It  is 
the  mischief  to  science  and  to  mankind,  if  these 
principles  be  correct,  that  has  arisen  from  negli- 
gence, or  a  want  of  comprehension,  or  a  dehci- 
cnt  illustration,  in  regard  to  them,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  all   the  three,    which  constitutes  the 
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evil  now  chiefly  to  be  deplored.  Had  the  injus- 
tice to  the  individual  been  greater,  by  a  more 
general,  but  less  impeit'ect  clandestine  adoption 
of  them,  the  injury  to  the  public  would  have 
been,  in  the  same  proportion,  diminished. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  detriment,  which  has 
arisen  to  medicine,  and  to  communities,  from 
the  delay,  which  lias  taken  place,  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrines  here  promulg-ated,  we  may 
now  be  enabled  to  form  some  adequate  estimate  ; 
especially  in  having  entailed  upon  nations,  in 
respect  to  epidemic  diseases,  the  double  evil  of 
tile  prolongation,  for  twenty  yearsj  of  all  the 
pernicious  consequences  uf  the  belief  in  conta- 
gion ;  and  of  the  noil -application,  or  mis-applica- 
tion, of  remedies. 

Whether  the  meliorations,  in  medicine,  pro- 
posed, in  1796,  and  here  confirmed,  have  not 
been  hitherto  rendered  available  to  the  public, 
because  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty  have 
not  seen  them,  or  have  not  understood  ihem,  or 
have  not  chosen  to  adopt  them,  is  a  matter  per- 
haps  of  little  consequence  now  to  determine. 
But  why  they  have  not  seen  them,  or  have  not 
understood  tliem,  or  have  not  chosen  to  adopt 
ttiem,  if  it  should  appear  that  they  were  not 
originally  wholly  unintelligible,  and  that  they 
have  been  always  in  an  open  course  of  circula- 
tion, they  may  deem  it  necessary  to  their, Off Q 
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justification  (o  explain.  For  my  pari,  coiifideiit 
of  final  success,  from  the  certain,  altliouijii  slow 
operation  of  reason,  I  would  not  be  understood, 
at  this  day,  to  deprecate  one  iota  of  the  hostility 
of  opponents ;  whose  exertions,  when  I  had  not 
equal  means  of  triumpli,  I  always  regtirded  with- 
out apprehension,  and  without  respect. 

There  is  another  part  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  Essay, 
■which  demands  some  portion  of  my  notice,  not 
so  much  because  it  involves  the  most  delusive 
opinions,  concerning  the  cure,  a  matter  by  no 
means  either  peculiar  or  uncommon,  but  because 
it  incidentally  involves  a  claim  for  another  person, 
which  I  believe  that  person,  has  also  himself 
preferred,  to  a  part  of  my  medical  discoveries. 
The  circumstances  are  these.  Dr.  Bancroft,  it 
seems,  was  one  of  tlie  physicians  to  the  forces  in 
the  Wcsi  Indies,  where  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality happened  lo  the  British  army,  in  the  year 
17D6,  7,  and  8,  which  1  have  stated  at  page  I* 
6f  this  Discourse.  Dr.  Chisholm,  who  has  also 
Written  a  book  upon  pestilential  diseases,  was,  at 
fte  same  period,  engaged,  upon  medical  ser- 
^ce,  in  that  country.  He,  with  a  few  others, 
*frere  sticnnous  advocates  for  the  employment  of 
ftercnry  in  yellow  fever.  The  opposite,  and 
aiost  numerous  party,  of  whom  Dr.  Bancroft 
appears  to  have  been  one,  were  no  less  strenuous 
ngainst  the  use  of  mercury,    and  in  favour  of 
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blood-letting.  Phlebotomy  carried  the  day,  and 
carried  off  the  patients.  Dr.  Chisholm,  in  his 
publication,  reproaches  the  friends  of  that  prac- 
tice with  the  great  mortality,  which  he  thinks  it 
occasioned.  Dr.  Bancroft,  without  denying  the 
charge,  retorts  upon  Dr.  Chisholm,  "  The 
mortality  with  which  the  medical  officers  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie's  army  are  here  reproached 
was  certainly  great,  (and  ever  to  be  deplored) ; 
but  it  did  not,  in  any  instance,  extend  to  21  out 
of  26  patients,  as  happened  to  persons  under 
Dr.  Chisholm's  care,  after  his  pretended  disco- 
very of  an  almost  certain  remedy  '."  He  also 
denominates  this  practice.  Dr.  Chisholm's 
"  strange  and  unpromising  innovation*." 

With  respect  to  this  dispute,  which  might  in 
kgal  phraseology,  be  entitled  "  the  delelerious 
effects  of  blood-letting,  versus  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  mis-application  of  mercury,"  it  may 
be  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  of  much  conse- 
quence to  the  public,  since  so  great  a  mortality 
was  destined  to  happen  to  the  army,  to  be  in- 
formed whether  most  of  it  was  occasioned  by  one 
species  of  mal-practice,  or  by  another  ;  a  matter, 
which,  unfortunately,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
11  with  respect  to  particular  ca^es,  where  so  much 

jjK        depends  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  diseases, 

^^^  '  Baiicr< 
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foiTccLlj  to  asceitain.  In  genemJj  however,  ii 
may  be  pronounced,  that,  in  diseases  of  high 
ilegree,  like  yellow  fever,  it  is  dlfiicult  to  sup- 
pose any  degree  of  iiiis-application  of  mercury, 
which  can  he  ho  deleterious,  as  the  most  ordinary 
ubstractioii  of  blood,  occasiouiiig-  always  a  direct 
and  positive  increase  of  the  pre-existing  malady  : 
and,  if  it  be  true,  that,  under  the  mis-applica- 
(ion  of  mercury,  Dr,  Chisholm  lost  2i  out  of  26 
patients,  it  is  probable,  that,  under  that  degree 
»f  abslraclion  of  blood,  which  has  of  late,  been 
in  such  cases,  enjoined,  he  would  nut  have  pre- 
served one  of  the  same  patients  ahve.  To  speak 
more  precisely,  no  mis-application  of  mercury 
can,  whilst  the  pre-existing  disease  remains  un< 
removed,  produce  a  disease  more  dangerous : 
but,  the  diminution  of  the  blood,  witliout  the 
possibility  of  removing,  adds  directly  to  the  force, 
and  increases  the  danger  from  the  original 
miriady.  These  positions  are  severally  illustrated 
in  treating  of  the  cure. 

Fertile  as  is  the  subject,  I  must  here  refrain 
.from  enlarginj;-  upon  it.  But,  in  contemplating  the 
prodigies  of  blood-letting,  which,  even  in  these 
enlighleuL-d  times,  tontiniie  to  be  performed,  in 
^Imoi^  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  such  dis- 
linguished  eclnl,  and  especially  in  calling  to  mind 
the  inanner  in  which  Sangrado  has  been  recently 
^o  unmercifully  eclipsed  upon  his  native  soil,  it 
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Scipio,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Valladolid,  and 
almost  equally  impossible  to  resist  quoting  it. 
"  At  sight  of  this  last  place,  1  could  not  help 
heaving  a  profound  sigh  ;  and  my  companion, 
who  perceived  it,  asking  tlie  cause,  '  Child,'  said 
1,  '  1  practised  physic  a  long  lime  in  this  city ; 
and  my  conscience  upbraids  me  with  it  at  thii 
moment!  Methinks  all  the  sick  people  whom  I 
killed  come  out  of  their  tombs,  and  seem  ready 
to  tear  me  in  pieces.'  '  What  a  fancy  is  this,' 
said  my  secretary,  '  truly,  Seignior  de  Santil- 
lane,  yon  are  too  good.  Why  should  you  repeut 
of  having  laboured  in  your  vocation  ?  Observe 
(he  oldest  physicians ;  do  tliey  feel  any  such 
remorse  ?  No,  sure :  lliey  still  g-o  on  in  tlieir 
old  course,  with  the  utmost  tianquillily,  throwing 
the  blame  of  all  fatal  accidents  on  nature,  and 
claiming  honour  from  every  lucky  event ' 

"  True,"  said  I,  "  Dr.  Sangrado,  wliose  me- 
thod 1  faithfully  followed,  was  a  man  of  that  cha- 
racter. Though  he  saw  twenty  people  die  daily 
upon  his  hands,  he  was  so  well  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  bleeding  in  the  arm,  and  plentiful 
draughts  of  warm  water,  which  he  called  his  two 

I  specifics  in  all  kinds  of  distempers,  that,  instead 
of  suspecting'  his  remedies,  he  believed  that  his 
Kit 
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patients  died  because  tliey  had  not  drank,  and 
been  blooded  enough '." 

The  happy  ridicule  of  Le  Sage  falls  much 
short  of -the  extravagance,  to  which  this  most 
barbarous  and  most  deleterioQs  practice  is  now 
carried,  in  real  life,  in  many  countries,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases,  in  which  it  is 
most  of  all  injurious.  We  are  told  by  Le 
Clerc,  after  Pliny,  that  it  was  first  adopted  by 
men,  in  imitation  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  sea- 
horse*, an  orig^iu  truly  appropriate:  and,  in 
epidemic  diseases,  we  learn  from  Sydenliam,  that 
it  was  first  employed  largely,  in  this  country,  at 
Dunstar  Castle,  in  Somersetshire,  by  an  ignorant, 
or  insane  soldier  ^ 

It  is  no  proof  of  the  propriety  of  this  practice, 
that  it  has  been  followed,  in  some  diseases,  even 


'  The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias  of  Sanlillane,  Book  XII. 
Chap.  I. 

*  The  History  of  Physic,  by  Daniel  Le  Clere,  M.D. 
TiaasIatMl  b^  Dr.  Drake,  &c.  {>.  €8,  and  71. 

'  Swan's  Sifdnham,  p.  83.  The  credit  given  to  tales  of 
ftis  description  has  been  of  extreme  injury  to  mediciae. 
But  wfaea  we  see  such  men  as  Sydenham  lend  an  ear  to 
Hatm,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  Ibey  have  obtained  » 
,  easy  and  so  general  a  credence.  As,  iu  respect  to  the  cause 
of  epidemic  diseases,  it  is  shewn  that  they  never  depend  upou 
contagion,  so,  in  respect  to  their  treatment,  it  is  demoo- 
■trated  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  can  never  contribute 
toward  the  cure. 
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by  Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  and  Brown  ;  any 
more  than  it  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  tlie  ex- 
istence of  contagion  in  epidemic  diseabes,  that 
it  has  been  received  by  all  tlie  Cliristian  world, 
from  the  moment  of  its  promulgation,  on  the 
Authority  of  the  head  of  the  CbristJan  church. 
Confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  blood-letting,  as 
is  shewn  in  treating  of  tlic  cure,  is,  if  possible, 
a  greater  opprobrium  to  physicians,  and  scarcely 
less  injurious  to  mankind,  than  the  belief  in 
contagion. 

But  my  business,  al  present,  is  more  pai-ticu- 
larly  with  what  Dr.  Bancroft  calls  Dr.  Chis- 
bolm's  "  8ti*augc  and  unpromising  innovation." 
This  gentleman  is  staled  to  have  been  a  practi- 
tioner at  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  he 
states  himself  to  have  tbcre  eniplnyed  mercury 
successfully  in  yellow  fever  in  1193.  Upon  this 
allegation  Dr.  Bancroft  observes,  "  Nor  did  I 
find  tliat  his  boasted  success  in  that  island,  from 
the  use  of  mercury  in  the  yellow  fever,  had  been 
known  there,  until  his  printed  accounts  of  it  had 
arrived  from  Europe,  nor  that  it  waa  believed 
■when  thus  made  known '."  Al  what  time  the 
printed  accounts  mentioned  might  have  arrived 

I  in  the  \W%i  Indies,  or  at  what  period  the  abuse 
of  mercury  might  have  been  generally  extended 
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to  the  Islands,  and  to  America,  I  am  not  suffici- 
ently informed,  lint  I  can  mention  llie  precise 
period,  at  which  mercury  was  first  employed, 
itpon  principle,  in  yellow  fever,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  under  my  own  direction.  This  took 
place  early  in  the  year  1790.  The  first  patient 
was  ail  overseer  of  the  name  of  Macmnllan,  on 
the  estate  of  my  late  worthy  friend  Dr.  Hector 
Maclean,  of  Russel  Hall,  in  the  parisli  of  St. 
Mary,  in  Jamaica.  He  had  been  ^iven  over,  as 
the  phrase  is,  by  the  medical  attendants  of  the 
plantation,  Messrs.  Log^n  and  Bennet,  of  Port 
Maria,  partners.  Bein^  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Ma- 
clean, at  the  time,  I  represmted  to  him  tlie  good 
efTects  which  I  had  derived  from  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, ill  oliier  fevers,  (the  practice  was  introduced 
by  me  some  time  before,  and  was  then  well  knovni 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service  ;  facts  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  be,  or  have  been,  preparing 
claims  in  their  closets,)  requesting,  that,  as  lie, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  were  -in  ordinary  atten- 
dance upon  the  patient,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion 
Uiat  nothing  farther  could  be  done  for  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  rales  of  the  art,  1  might 
l>e  permitted  to  try  a  metlmd,  which  1  had  upon 
eo  many  occasions  found  efficient.  To  ihis  pro- 
position. Dr.  Maclean,  who  had  been  himsielf  an 
eminent   practitioner,    but,    liaving   relinquished 
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the  profession, 
ceded  with  a  liberality  which  I  had  not  always 
met  with  from  physicians  of  established  reputation. 
The  result  of  tlie  treatment  employed  in  this 
case,  extraordinary  as  it  was  considered,  was 
widely  circulated  throughout  Jamaica,  almost 
the  whole  of  wliich  island  I  travelled  over,  in 
the  course  of  that  year,  in  the  interval  between 
two  voyag;es  to  the  East  Indies.  And  this,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm^  was  flie  real  origin,  in  as  far 
as  the  7iame  of  the  agent  is  concerned,  of  what 
was  afterwards  denominated  "  the  mercurial  treat" 
meiit"  in  America,  and  the  West  Indies  ;  whilstj 
for  the  employment  of  the  same  agent,  three 
years  afterwards,  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  upon 
grounds  wholly  erroneous,  and  in  a  manner 
altogether  imperfect,  and  consequently  inferiorly 
efficient,  although  certainly  not  so  opposite  to  all 
principle,  as  blood-letting,  nor  so  distant  from 
right  principle  as  the  other  parts  of  the  ordinary 
practice  of  medicine,  credit  is  claimed  by  Dr. 
Chisholm,  as  if  it  were  an  idea  of  his  own  ;  as 
credit  has  been  claimed  by  other  persons,  and  in 
other  places,  for  other  branches  of  the  same 
doctrines,  in  like  manner  imperfectly  understood, 
A  sketch  of  Mac  Mullan's  case  is  to  be  found  at 
page  8  of  my  Treatise  on  the  action  of  mercury 
upon  living  bodies  ;  in  which  are  also  shewn  the 
manner,  and  the  grounds,  upon  which  I  extended 
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the  application  of  that  remedy,  to  many  diseasci, 
in  which  it  had  never  before  been  employed, 
excepting  upon  the  erroneous  principle  of  an 
^vacuant,  or  in  which  it  had  always  been  consi- 
dered pernicious. 

I  must  therefore  take  to  myself  whatever  blame, 
and  consequently  whatever  credit,   may  attach 
to  this  "  strange  and  unpromising;  innovation," 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  such  a  mode  of 
employing  mercury,  as  to  cure  yellow  fever,  as 
well  as  other  fevers,  and  various  acute  diseases, 
I   in  which  it  had  never  before  been  employed,  ex- 
cepting for  the  purposes  of  evacuation,  and  with- 
out occasioning  any  new  diseases  ;  as  well  as  the 
first,  who  applied  that  remedy,  in  those  diseases, 
in  which,  under  the  erroneous  notion  of  a  spe- 
.fiific,  it  had,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind,  been 
most  improperly  administered,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  in  a  manner,  by  which  it  cures  tlw;  origi* 
kal  diseases,  without  substituting  any  new  mala- 
;  <lie8.     This  I  had  done,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
j  the  West  Indies,  for  eeveral  years  preceding  the 
t  -date  long  afterwards  assigned  by  Or.  Chisholm 
f  to  his  discovery  in  Grenada. 
I        This  much  1  have  thought  it  necesary  to  state 
not  so  much  in   assertion  of  my  rights, 
which  are  easily  capable  of  being  at  any  time 
^  Substantiated,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
•f  any  ephemeral  pretender  to  obscure ;  but,  iu 
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order  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  secret 
or  anonymous  defamers  of  the  principles  for 
which  I  contend,  whose  argumcntB,  if  they  will 
commit  them  (o  the  decision  of  public  opioioo, 
instead  of  addressing  clandcRline  unfounded  and 
.  irrelevant  denunciations  to  the  government  offices, 
and  to  the  great  public  body,  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve,  and  who  have  always  done  me  the 
Justice  to  treat  the  etforts  of  my  traducers  with  the 
contempt  they  merited,  I  shall  he  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  encountering  in  the  face  of  day. 

But,  not  less  willing  to  bury  past  grievances 
in  oblivion,  than  to  contend  in  a  just  cause,  I 
now  solemnly  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  without  prejudice,  or  pre- 
possession, to  weigh,  upon  their  proper  merits, 
•the  important  matters,  which  I  here  re-submit  to 
their  perusal.  They  are  of  a  nature  to  impose  the 
indispeneible  obligation,  upon  every  cultivator  of 
medical  science,  of  bestowing  upon  them,  a  candid, 
a  diligent,  and  an  attentive  examination  ;  of  avow- 
edly receiving  and  sanctioning  them,  if  correct  ; 
if  mixed,  of  separating  the  sound  from  the  un- 
flound  parts  ;  or,  if  wholly  erroneous,  of  openly 
rejecting  and  refuting  them.  According  to  my 
idea  of  moral  oblig'ationj  there  cannot,  in  such 
case,  be  any  choice. 

These  innovations  are  confessedly  important, 

and  of  extensive  applicability.     Tbey  are  either 
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1  Correct,  and  capable  of  effecting  much  good  ;  or 

faroneous,   and  capable  of  effecting  much  mis- 

t  chief.      They   have  nothing    negative    in   their 

nature.     The  problems  cannot  but  be  deemed  of 

extraordinary  importance  to  mankind, — 1.  Whe- 

■■  ther  an  immense  number  of  human  lives  be  not 

the  annual  sacrilice  to  a  sing'le  delusion  ?  2.  Whe- 

tiier  there  be  not  as  great  a  sum  of  sickness,  and 

mortality,    constantly    occasioned,    by   the   mis- 

Upplication  of  agents  employed  as  remedies,  as 

by  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  ?  and  3.  Whe- 

,  ther  upon  the  right  decision  of  these  problems, 

'  and    its    consequences,    tliere  do   not  annually 

I  depend,  not  thousands,  but  millions,  of  human 

lives  ?    Concerning  the  fate  of  such  a  discussion, 

1  do  not  see  with  what  consistency  conscientious 

(oen  can  permit  themselves  to  be  either  silent, 

<;r  inactive. 

If,  upon  the  question  of  contagion  in  epidemic 
diseases,  there  should  be,  amongst  the  medical 
faculty,  persons,  who,  from  indolence,  may  be 
disposed  to  take  for  granted  the  affirmative^ 
without  examination,  hut  who  would  spare  them- 
selves  the  misery  of  subsequent  unavailing 
regrets,  let  them  peruse,  and  ponder  over,  the 
solemn,  and  I  would  add  righteous  recantation 
of  Dr.  Rush. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment,  in  order  to  judge 
lictween  the  consequences  of  the  practice,  which 
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has  generally  prevailed,  and  that  which  I  here 
recommend,  let  them,  without  referring  to  the 
whole  circle  of  human  ailments,  or  the  entire 
range  of  the  materia  medica,  only  well  contem- 
plate the  misery  and  mortality,  which  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  misapplication  of  only  one 
remedy,  in  only  one  disease,  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years.  In  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  mode  of  operation  of  mercury  only, 
strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  together, 
in  this  country,  with  the  mal -organisation  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  medical  profession, 
ia  their  relations  to  the  community,  will  be 
found,  if  I  be  not  greatly  deceived,  some  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
quackery,  and  of  the  ruined  state  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  those,  who  confide  in  its  delusive 
aid. 

Respecting  my  silence,  concerning  doctrines 
of  such  great  importance,  and  extensive  applica- 
bility, during  the  long  interval,  which  has  elap- 
sed, since  their  first  promulgation,  although  it 
cannot  be  very  material  to  the  public  to  know, 
by  what  particular  circumstances  it  may  have 
been  occasioned,  it  appeal's  proper  that  I  should 
enter  into  some  explanation  :  And  first  let  me 
state  what  it  was  not  ovring  to  :  It  was  certainly 
owing  to  any  thing,  and  I  trust  this  work  will 
fully  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  rather  than  a 
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distrust  of  tlie  goodness  of  my  cause.  Amongst 
ttthersj  there  was  one  consideration,  which  bad 
great  weightj  in  determining  my  decision  to  re- 
main silent.  Upon  viewing  the  subject  under 
every  possible  aspect,  it  did  appear  to  me  more 
than  probable,  from  the  inveteracy,  as  well  ai 
the  universality  (amongst  Christians  as  I  have 
since  ascertained)  of  the  belief  in  contagion, 
that  all  farther  efforts,  to  elucidate,  or  to  en- 
force, my  opinions,  respecting  the  cause  of  epi- 
idemic  diseases,  would  be  unavailing,  until  ray 
reasoning  should  be  invested  with  the  sanction 
of  that  practii;al  knowledge,  in  ^vhat  is  deemed 
the  highest  degree  of  pestilence,  which  1  had 
long  sought  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  aod 
have  at  length  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire. 

But,  alUioug'h,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
deemed  it  unavailing  to  persevere  in  attempting 
to  procure  for  such  heteredox  doctrines,  farther 
pablicity,  or  an  unbiassed  examination  ;  yet,  J 
never  wholly  lost  siglit  of  tSie  subject :  nor  did 
i,  in  the  intervening  period,  oniit  any  opportu- 
*ity  of  prosecuting,  for  my  own  siidsfaction,  the 
Researches,  which  I  had  begun  in  early  life  con- 
kerning  Ihem,  whether  by  actual  experiment, 
'  Teasoning  and  induction,  the  perusal  of  books, 
Wrverbai  enquiry.  Tiiese  pursuits,  indeed,  were 
WfteB  unavoidably  interrupted,  by  other  more 
indispensable  avocations.     But    the    opportuni- 
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ties,  Trhich  have  occurred  to  me,  of  observing, 
and  treatin^^,  the  epidemic  diseases,  of  varioas 
countries,  liavej  upon  the  wliole,  been  such,  as 
do  not  fall  to  tiie  lot  of  many  :  and  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  plague  of  tlic  Levant,  seemed 
alone  wanting,  to  enable  me  to  bring  my  enqui- 
ries to  a  regular  conclusion. 

This  being  now  obtained ;  my  original  opi- 
nions being  confirmed  by  a  great  variety,  I 
miglit  say  a  superabundance,  of  new  propfs; 
and  tlie  fraudulent  origin  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
contagion  being  demonstratively  traced  in  the 
records  of  liistory  ;  I  have  waved  all  considera- 
tions of  personal  convenience,  or  interest ;  and 
have  not  suffered  the  intervention  of  a  moment's 
delay,  beyond  what  has  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  fruits  of  my  experiments  and 
enquiries,  as  well  as  to  the  materials  collected 
from  foreign  sources,  a  due  method  and 'arrange- 
ment, in  bringing  them,  thus  re-inforced,  again 
before  the  world. 

By  the  gratuitous  publication  of  the  results  of 
my  researches,  I  am  aware  that  I  aiu  placing 
myself  in  a  very  singular  predicament  ;  that, 
wliilst  I  »m  proEFeiing  benefits  of  no  ordinary 
description  to  the  community,  I  may  bfi  re- 
presented as  one,  who  is  soliciting  personal 
ftiyours  ;  and,  that,  in  making  a  fi'ee  offering  of 
my  discoveries  to  the  world,  I  incur  the  risk  of 
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fiieing  deprived,  by  some  stranger,  alike  to  the 
ftliaiiger  of    my    inveHtigation,    and    to    tUe    toti 
■  my    inferences,  of  the  reward,   although  he 
P  'mnnot  deprive  me  of  the  credit^  due  to  my  ser- 
vices.    Yet,  being  placed  between  the  alterna- 
tives of  incurring  the  risk  of  this  sacrifice,  or  of 
retaining  useful  discoveries  undivnlged,  1  have 
not  allowed  myself,  for  a  moment,  to  hesitate. 
For  tile  purpose  of  being  freed  from  all  spe- 
1  ■eies  of  restraint,  in  announcing  opinions,  which 
I  ^consider  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  man- 
I  "iind,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  assume  an  atti- 
]  tilde  of  entire  indept;ndeuce  upon  the  medical 
I  profession.     Unskilled  in  the  ways  of  policy,  if 
I  "i  have  followed  the  road  pointed  out  by  integ- 
llity  and  decision,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  deemed 
Itoie  most  unadvised  course.     1  am  sensible,  that, 
■  Were    I  to    content   myself  with   refuting   only 
f  fadividual  portions  of  the  errors,  which  I  attack 
I  Jtitogether,  or  of  advancing  only  individual  pro- 
I  positions  of  the  doctrines,  which  I  maintain  as  a 
I  %hole,    such  portions  would  be  received  more 
[  (readily,  and  tiie  personal  obloquy  arising  from 
k  Iheir  advancement  would  not  be  so  great.     But, 
I  tesides,    that,    in   such  a  case,    this  would    be 
I  Jthamefully  to  compromise  with   my  conscience, 
it  would  be  to  forego  the  advantages,  which  a 
I  ^rfect  unity  of  system  confers.     By  a  tempo 
rary    renunciation   of  all  views  of  professional 
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emolument,  1  secure  to  myself  a  complete  inde- 
pendence of  tiic  prejudices  of  patients,  as  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  the 
liberty  of  freely  uttering  professional  truths, 
without  the  risk  of  injury  from  the  utmost  ma- 
levolence of  the  traders  in  medical  epoil. 

In  adopting'  this  resolution,  I  have  had  expe- 
rience for  my  guide.  Beside  the  slander,  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  rejection  of  discoveries,  necessary 
to  be  poured  upon  the  discoverer,  it  was  an  ef- 
fect of  the  first  promulgation  of  my  doctrines, 
that  it  left  me  no  chance,  in  this  country,  as  the 
branches  of  the  profession  are  divided  and  re- 
giilatedi  of  a  fair  participation  in  its  emolu- 
ments ;  whilst,  in  other  countries,  in  which  I 
have  resided,  where  apothecaries  are  not  the 
conscience-keepers  of  families,  where  there  are 
no  such  lusns  naluras  as  pharmaceutic  prescri- 
bers,  practice  has  spontaneously  flowed  in  upon 
me,  according  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  pre- 
tensions, supposing  them  to  be  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  ordinary  run  uf  physicians. 

Of  these  things  1  would  be  understood  to 
speak  with  total  indifference,  and  as  matters  in 
which  I  do  not  feel  any  personal  concern.  I 
never  have  consented  to  exercise  the  art  of  me- 
dicine, but  in  perfect  independence  of  the  pre- 
judices of  patients,  on  (he  one  hand,  and  of 
those  of  their  medical  attendants,  on  the  other: 
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and,  whenever  I  resume  it^  if  that  should  hap- 
pen, it  shall  be  upon  no  other  principle. 
.    But,  shtmld  this  renunciation  of  my   profes- 
ftonal    views,  allhonyh    not  a   trifling  t-ucrifice, 
prove  the  only  one  which  I  shall  have  to  make  to 
the  promulgation  of  these  doctrines,    [  shall  not 
«omplain :  and  it  vv'ill  be  a  source  of  infinite  gra- 
lificalion   to   me,    to    find   the  present  medical 
generation  so  much  more  liberal,  than  the  cd» 
'  temporaries  of  Sydenham,  as  not  to  justify  my 
jentertaining  similar  apprehensions,  with    those 
expressed  by  that  illustrious  physician,  in  pre- 
'  Mnting  the  public  (a  subject  very  similar)  with 
ihe   history  and  cure  of  acute  diseases :  "  And 
though  in  executing  this  design,  I  am  sensible 
}  shall  expose  the  fruit  of  my  labours  for  the 
b  ^est  part   of  my  life  to  the  lazy  and  ignorant, 
I  ^ct  I  am  loo  well  acquainted  with  the  disposi- 
I  lion  of  this  degenerate  age,  to  expect  any  thing 
f  ))ut  censure  and  contumely  in  return ;  knowing 
iJiat  /  should  have  gained  more  reputation  by 
I  fidvancing  some  trifling  and  useless  specula- 
\  tion '." 

In  case  I  may  not  have  already  expressed 
I  fnyself  with  sufficient  explicilness,  I  desire  again 
1  to  be  understood,  as  meaning,  that,  although 
I  Ibis  work,  should,  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as 
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constUuliiig  a  production  entirely  original,  I  have 
in  what  respects  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases, 
sedulously  consulted  the  opinions  of  the  great 
father  of  Physic  ;  in  what  regards  their  history 
and  cure,  those  uf  tlic  illustrious  Sydenham  ;  and 
ia  what  regards  the  general  laws  of  life,  those  of 
the  celebrated  Brown.  The  doctrines  of  those 
eminent  philosophers^  and  physicians,  in  aa  far  as 
they  are  conformable  to  nature,  1  have  endea- 
Youred  to  preserve,  to  restore,  or  to  amend.  But, 
whilst  1  revere,  as  I  ought  to  do,  their  labours ; 
my  own  have  been  invariably  directed  by  that 
admirable  maxim  of  the  Latin  poet,  which  ought 
to  guide  all  scientiiic  researches,  and  to  be  always 
held  particularly  sacred  in  medicine  ;— "  nullius 
addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri."  Following 
this  maxim,  as  often  as  those  great  masters  have 
appeared  to  me  to  depart  from  nature,  I  have 
Dot  scrupled  to  depart  from  them.  I  consider 
them  as  the  polar  stars  of  medicine,  in  their  re- 
spective departments.  And  could  I  be  assured 
that,  iu  such  company,  my  name  should  descend 
to  posterity,  it  would  more  than  compensate  the 
'         injufitice  of  a  generation. 

■  It  may  here  be  remarked,  as  a  matter  of  curious 

H  contemplation  (and  an  enquiry  into  the  reasons 
H  might  well  employ  the  talents  of  an  aspiring 
H  young  Physician),  that,  whilst,  tu  Greece,  Hip- 
I     pocrates,  in  his  life,  eojoyed  tlie  honours  justly 
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due  to  his  eminent  services;  in  Enjiaiul,  Syden- 
Latn  expc'iienced  the  bitter  hostility  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  Bnnvn  tlte  persecution  of  his  medical 
cotemporaries.  Is  it,  that  the  spirit  of  mona- 
chism,  which,  in  the  later  ages,  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  institu- 
tions of  inedicincc,  had,  in  ancient  Greece,  no 
existence ;  and,  tliat^  in  proportion  as  his  doc- 
trines assailed  fewer  interests,  prejudices,  and 
passions,  and  his  station  in  society  was  more 
unassailable,  this  spirit  was  both  less  vindictive, 
and  less  injurious,  in  the  case  of  Sydenham, 'than 
in  that  of  Brown  ?  In  persecution,  there  is  a 
marked,  though  tacit,  acknowledgment  of  supe- 
riority, which  is  calculated  to  assuage  the  wounds, 
which  its  malignity  inflicts.  His  taste,  who  pre- 
fers mediocrity,  even  accompanied  by  the  execra- 
tion of  mean  competitors,  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  well  served  his  fellow- creatures,  to  the 
highest  gifts  of  fortune,  if  obtained  by  an  acqui- 
escence in  error,  or  the  exercise,  in  what  con- 
cerns the  health  and  lives  of  men,  of  a  calling, 
whose  rules  are  founded  upon  hypotheses  or  con- 
jectures, will  be  certain  to  meet  with  ultimate 
applause,  even  from  those  who  have  got  but  a 
bad  taste  of  their  own.  And,  if  those  persons, 
who  may  for  a  while,  have  succeeded  in  calum- 
niating his  actions,  or  frustrating  his  views, 
should  be  able  to  derive  satisfaction  from  a  retro- 
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spect  of  their  conduct,  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
triumph,  both  more  noble  and  more  exquisite,  in 
the  consciousness  of  having'  accomplished  objects 
of  general  importance  to  mankind. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  progress  of  improvement 
ill  medicine  may  be  somewhat  accelerated,  when 
it  happens  to  come  recommended  from  hands 
that  have  distinction,  promotion,  or  favours,  to 
bestow  ;  or  it  may  be  momentarily  retardi  d, 
when  it  happens  to  come  pi-ejudiced  through 
channels  obnoxious  to  persons  so  endowed.  But, 
where  freedom  of  discussion  exists,  such  adven- 
titious obstacles,  or  support,  can  only  be  of 
transient  operation  :  and  doctrines  will  ultimately 
prevail  according  to  their  intrinsic  merits.  Such, 
t  think,  is  the  actual  state  of  the  age.  The 
spirit  of  monachism,  and  superstition,  which,  for 
so  many  centuries,  has  held  medicine  spell-bouud, 
is  dissolved  for  ever:  and  truth  alone  can  sustaiit 
the  ordeal  of  the  disquisitions  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Por  my  part,  whilst  I  have  liealth, 
no  discouragements  sliall  deter  me  from  con- 
tinuing, as  in  duty  bound,  to  expose  the  senility 
of  the  existing  dogmas  in  medicine;  to  search 
after  new  truths ;  to  divulge  those  which  I  may 
discover;  and  to  assert  my  riglit  of  priority  in 
their  promulgation. 

If  there  be  yet  physicians,  who  are  ready, 
without  examination,  to  oppose  innovations,  or 
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ancient  doctrines  restored  ;  or  who  consider  their 
private  censure  as  equivalent  to  a  public  refuta- 
tion ;  I  venture  to  assure  them,  that  they  will 
find  themselves  exceedingly  mistaken,  both  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  own  influence,  and 
to  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  in  entertaining 
the  vain  expectation  of  being  able  to  continue 
to  restrain  the  medical  intellect  of  the  nineteenth, 
within  the  limits  of  the  dogmasof  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  to  prolong  the  reign  of  the  pernicious  delu- 
sions, respecting'  contagion,  iss^ued  from  the  Vati- 
can, in  tlie  year  IM7  ;  or  to  keep  any  branch  of 
the  interesting;  science,  which  relates  to  the  health 
and  life  of  man,  much  longer  in  leading  strings. 

For  the  promulgation  of  principles,  not  at  all 
times,  or  in  all  countries,  equally  applicable,  it 
may,  at  first  sight,  be  thought,  that  1  might 
have  chosen  a  more  fit  occasion  ;  and,  certainly, 
had  it  been  my  plan,  by  embracing  a  favourable 
disposition  of  the  public  mind,  to  procure,  at 
any  rate,  a  momentary  attention,  and  an  exten- 
sive circulation,  for  my  work,  the  period,  and  the 
•eat,  of  a  reigning  pestilence,  would  have  been 
a  more  appropriate  sera,  and  scene,  of  publica- 
tion. But  1  doubt,  whether  sucli  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  although  it  might  be  useful 
to  the  work,  would  not  be  unfavourable  to  its 
principal  object.  Considering  with  how  much 
more  efliciency  an  investigation,  of  this  nature. 
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It  capable  of  being  conducted,  amidst  that  cmtl- 
ness  of  self-possession,  that  regulated  state  of 
the  passions,  which  the  absence  of  pestilence 
admits,  than  amidst  the  dread  inspired  by  tlie 
actual  progress,  or  near  approach,  of  a  destruc- 
tive malady  ;  and,  again,  how  much  more  dis- 
passionately the  results  of  such  an  enquiry  are 
capable  of  being  examined,  and  appreciated,  in 
countries,  in  which  the  fewest  prejudices,  upon 
the  subject,  prevad  ;  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that,  with  a  view  to  these  paramount  objects, 
there  could  not  be  a  period,  more  favourable, 
than  the  present,  or  a  country,  better  adapted, 
than  our  own  ;  wliiist  we  are  free  from  the  pre- 
sence, as  well  as  from  the  apprehension  of  any 
immediate  attack  of  pestilence,  and  when  every 
fiwjtj  and  every  argument,  will,  consequently, 
be  allowed  the  weight,  due  to  their  intrinsic 
tnerit.  In  all  countries,  during  the  actual  pre- 
ience  of  pestilence,  the  interest  is  too  intense, 
to  admit  of  dispassionate  decision  :  In  a  Catho- 
lic country,  my  inferences  would  be  regarded  att 
heresies ;  and  in  a  MahommcdBn,  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

How  far  I  have  properly  executed  my  design  ; 
whether  I  have  succeeded,  in  restoring,  to  light, 

I  truths,  which  have  lain  buried  in  oblivion,  for 
some  Imndredi  of  years ;  or,  like  my  predecessors, 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  involved  the  sub* 
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BISTINCTION    BBTWEEN    DI8l£AdfiS>     eONSIDiltltb     IN 

R&Sl^ECT  TO  TttEIR  CAUSES. 


dHAP.   L 

ffo  distinction  between  diseases  in  respect  to  their  nature 
—It  respect  to  their  causes,  thky  mtt^  he  divided  into 
three  classeS'^Of  epidemic  diseases — they  are  oteadwatd 

.  sMrtWy  by  .the  air — Contagion  almost  the  sole  power 
which  cannot  concur  to  produce  or  to  aggravate  theln-^ 

,.  the  eap^ting  nomenclature  improper — ideas  respecting  a 
new  one. 

mi 

'GoNsiDBRED  HI  jrespect  to  their  nature,  th^re  is 
Ml  ground  of  distinction^  as  will  her^fter  be 
^hewn^  between  epidemic  and  pestilential  dis- 
easesj  thol^ei  Which  depend  upon  contagion^  and 
those  which  are  produced  by  other  powers. 

But  ia  respect  to  their  catises^  the  detinction 
between  the  mof bid  affectionf  of  orgaiit  i^  ti 

1.2 
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the  utmost  consequence,  in  as  much  as  upon  it 

depends  the  means  of  their  prevention. 

Diseases  may,  upon  this  principle,  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  1,  Epidemic  and  pestilen- 
tial diseases : — 2.  Those  which  depend  upon 
contagion : — And  3,  all  affections  not  compre- 
hended under  these  two  divisions. 

Epidemic  or  pestilential  diseases  are  such  as 
affect  many  persons  at  the  same  time^  being  pro- 
duced mainly  by  an  exciting  power,  the  air,  of 
the  most  diffusive  operation. 

Epidemic  diseases,  then,  in  their  utmost  lati- 
[  iude  of  acceptation,  may  be  defined  to  be,  such 
I  deviations  from  health  as  depend  upon  the  un- 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  comprehending 
ill  the  intermediate  degrees  of  affection,  between 
Kfte  slightest  catarrh,  and  the  moat  destructive 
■Oiestilence. 

Towards  producing  an  epidemic,  or  pestilen- 
l-iial  disease,  to  the  diminished  exciting  power  of 
I  "Uie  atmosphere,  arc  always  superadded,  in  their 
I  various  combinations  and  degrees,  the  influence 
I  (Of  heat  and  moisture,  soil  and  situation,  food 
I -and  water,  corporeal  labour,  the  passions  and 
I  .emotions  of  the  mind,  and  in  Christian  commu- 
I  tnities,  the  cotiscquences  of  the  belief  in  conla- 
]pion. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  extraordinary, 
'that,  of  all  the  powers,  which  are,  or  can  be 
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applied  to  the  living  body^  that  to  which,  for  the 
last  270  years,  they  have  been  usually  attributed, 
is  the  sole  agent,  which  cannot  possibly  concur 
to  produce,  or  to  aggravate  an  epidemic. 

The  elTects  of  the  action,  in  its  difierent 
degrees  and  modifications,  of  a  power  of  diffu- 
sive and  constant  operation,  which  is  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  of  the  grand  organ  of  respiration, 
and  by  which  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body 
are  perpetually  pressed  and  enveloped,  must 
necessarily  be  infinitely  various.  It  is,  directly, 
or  indirectly,  the  source  of  a  great  proportion  of 
all  the  maladies,  which  atflict  mankind.  Its 
sligiiter  consequences,  which  would  not  of  them- 
selves, prove  dangerous,  frequently  become  the 
foundation  of  diseases,  which  prove  mortal : 
those,  which  already  exist,  it  aggravates ;  and 
renders  some  fatal,  vihich  would  otherwise  ter- 
minate in  recovery. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  are  a  prin-  ■ 
cipal  cause  of  consumption,  which  is  so  fatal  in 
England,  as  to  be  considered  a  national  malady^ 
This  disease,  which  is  also  common  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  throughout  the  Levant,  is  there 
supposed,  amongst  Christians,  to  be  contagious, 
and  by  some  dreaded  nearly  as  mucli  a»  the 
plague  itself.  This  well  known  cause,  has,  of 
late  years,  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion,  ob- 
tained a  powerful  ally,  in  the  almost  universal 
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misapplication  of  mercury,  by  which  consamp- 
lion  is  rendered    more   frequentj    severe,    and 
mortal,    and    slighter   diseases    often    converted 
I  into  consumption. 

Popular  tradition,    then,    seems  justified,    in 

I  "fcgarding  common   colds  as  the  foundation  of 

I  lilmost   all    the  ailments  of  mankind ;    and  the 

'  great  father  of  physic,  in  considering  the  air  as 

I  iih^  cause  of  almost  every  malady. 

|W    It  would  not  be  necessary,  if  it  were  practica- 

f'ble,  to  enter  into  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 

l-Various  affections,  which,  under  this  view  of  the 

l^abject,  property  belong  to  the  class  of  epidemic 

ptf  seases.    Amongst  others,  which  have  not  hither- 

)  been  so  considered,  we  may,  for  reasons  which 

iviti    be   rendered    sufficiently    obvious,    reckon 

kurvy,  which  may  be  truly  regarded  a  maritime 

^pestilence.      The   species  of  pestilence,    which 

f  occurs  in  the  Levant,  is  known  by  the  name  of 

plague.    Epidemic  diseases,  pestilential  diseases, 

ted  plague,  although  due  regard  shall  be  paid, 

when  necessary,  to  the  distinctions  which  reaily 

resist  between  them,  shall,  in  this  work,  be  fre- 

'■qnently  employed  as  synonimous  terms. 

As,  upon  the  principle  of  "  majus  constinet  in 
iie  minus,"  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  maladies, 
of  high  degree,  virtually  includes  that  of  all 
minor  analogous  affections,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  treat  fully  of  those  epidemic  diseases. 
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which  are  strictly  pestilential ;  and  pla^e,  which 
comprehends  every  variety,  and  degree  of  affec- 
tion, common  to  this  class  of  maladies,  may  he 
aptly  reg;arded  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole. 

The  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of 
America,  the  fevers  of  Bengal,  Batavia,  Ben- 
coolen,  Bulam,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Andalusia, 
Malta,  Walcheren,  and  Licghorn,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
(for  so  the  epidemics,  which  have  occurred  at 
ihese  places,  have  been  most  improperly  deno- 
minated) as  well  as  every  variety  of  remittent, 
and  intermittent  fever,  which  will  all  be  found  to 
be  only  modifications  of  one,  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, produced  by  modifications  of  the  same 
cause,  and  yielding  to  modifications  of  the  same 
remedies,  shall,  with  minor  epidemic  affections, 
be  only  occasionally  treated  of,  in  the  way  of 
iUusttation '. 

I  may  here  observe,  that,  the  appellation^ 
from  local  circumstances,  or  particular  symptoms, 
which  these  and  other  fevers,  have  obtained,  as 
if  they  were  diseases  differing  in  their  nature,  are 
as  UDBcientific  and  absurd,  as  if  the  febrile  alfec- 
tions  of  different  individuals,  from  their  varying, 
m  ^mptoms,  and  degree,  should  be  distinguished 
by  the  proper  names  of  the  persons,    who  are 


*  A  Meditemmeai]  fever  is  now  added  to  the  list.  Burnet 
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labouring  under  them,  as  a  "  John  Fever,"  a 
"  Tom  Fever,"  a  "  Bill  Fever,"  &c.  Thus, 
in  India,  there  is  a  "  Hill  Fever',"  from  its  oc- 
curring in  the  mountains,  and  a  "  Jungle  Fever  V' 
from  its  occurring  in  the  woods;  and,  in  England, 
a  "  Fen  Fever,"  from  its  occurring  in  the  marshes : 
and  this  nomenclature  vre  often  find  formally 
employed  in  medical  dissertations !  With  equal 
propriety,  might  we  speak  of  a  "  River  Fever," 
and  a  "  Plain  Fever,"  a  "  Sea  Fever,"  and  a 
"  Land  Fever,"  a  "  Night  Fever,"  and  a  "  Day 
Fever,"  a  Dinner  Fever/'  and  a  "  Supper 
Fever,"  cum  multis  aliis.. 

For  tltese,  and  other  reasons,  I  trust  I  shall 
stand  excused  for  disregarding-,  in  tiiis  work, 
the  arrangements  of  an  artificial,  and  misleading 
nosology;  and  for  considering  diseases  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  of  nature  only,  still 
acknowledging  the  necessity,  in  order  to  be 
generally  intelligible,  of  continuing  to  employ, 
in  most  instances,  the  generic  names,  however 
inappropriate,  by  which  diseases  have  hitherto 
been  usually  designated,  and  known. 

At  present,  I  feel,  that  it  would  be  premature, 
and  in  the  imperfect  state,  in  which  the  science 
of  medicine  still  remains,   might  be  injurious 


*  So  called  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

*  This  term  is  used  in  the  uort hern  parts  of  Uindoatan. 
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hastily  to  attempt  a  nomenclature  of  diseases^ 
founded  upon  scientific  principles :  although  I 
am,  by  no  means,  without  hope,  that  the  period 
is  not  far  distant,  when  this  attempt  may  be 
made,  with  some  prospect  of  suqcess.  And>.  if 
it  cannot  be  done  immediately  with  advantage,  it 
is,  I  think,  rather  because  some  considerable 
prepaiation  of  the  public  mind,  and  some  degree 
of  general  consent  amongst  physicians,  may  be 
previously  necessary,  than  that  the^  principles 
themselves  are  either  obscure,  or  ambiguous. 
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CHAP.  H. 

tfifffrencf  betieeen  ronlagious  and  epidemic  dittiatt — wir- 

tagicn.  and  air  agents  of  dissimilar  propd'tiet — A  con- 

.  tegitnis  atmosphtre,  or  an  atmospheric  contagion,  nonsevte 

,   — J  disease,  commencing  in  contagion,  is  never,  in  it* 

course,  propagated  by  other  means-^And,  a  diteate,  in 

P      Us  commencement,  produced  by  other  means,  never,  in  iti 

progress,  becomes  contagious — Laws  of  contagious  dtt- 

rases — their  phanemepa  uniform— general  contagious  dit- 

eases  incapable  of  affecting  the  same  person  more  than 

once — this    circumstance  sets  boundaries  to   infection-^ 

origin  of  contagious  diseases  unknown — errors  of  Dr. 


As  in  the  delusive  doctrines,  respecting  the 
caase  of  epidemic  diseases,  the  origin  of  which 
.  is  traced  in  succeeding  chapters,  not  only 
■^the  effects  of  the  air,  and  of  contagion,  but 
r  these  agents  themselves,  have  been  completely 
Tconfounded,  it  is  necessary  here  to  shew,  that 
I  they  are  powers  dissimilar  in  their  properties, 
L*iid  that  the  diseases,  which  they  produce, 
in  respect  to  llicir  means  of  prevention,  to 
'  be  very  diiferently  reg-arded. 

The  properties  of  contagious  matter,  in  occa- 
sioning diseases,  are  by  no  means  obscure. 
Those   which  they   are   capable  of  producing, 
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are  determinate ;  and  cannot  be  produced  by 
other  ag«iits.  The  virus  of  a  contagious  disease 
is  as  distinct  from  tlie  air,  as  opium  is  from 
mercury.  It  will  produce  its  appropriate  effects, 
in  the  most  pure,  as  well  as  in  the  most  impure 
atmosphere.  These  two  powers  are  indeed,  so 
distinct,  that,  if  men  could  live  wholly  without 
air,  it  is  certain  that  contagion  would,  in  its 
flbBence,  produce  its  ordinary  phaenomena. 

The  diseases,  which  the  air  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, are,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  diffusibla 
operation,  and  from  the  great  variety  of  dtigrees 
in  which  it  may  be  deteriorated,  of  almost  in- 
finite variety,  both  in  respect  to  phenomena, 
and  intensity.  This  is  exemplihed  in  the  diver- 
sity of  affections,  which  may  take  place,  from 
the  head-ach,  which  is  produced  by  the  air  of  a 
crouded  play-house,  to  the  mortal  disease,  or  the 
instantaneous  death,  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
njore  adulterated  atmosphere,  as  that  of  the 
grotto  del  Cani,  or  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta. 

The  diseases  so  produced,  however,  are  wholly 
incapable  of  reproducing  themselves,  by  contact 
of  the  persons  affected,  with  pei-sons  in  health ; 
a  mode  of  propagation,  which  is  the  true  crite- 
rion of,  and  is  indispensable  to,  a  contagiou* 
disease. 

With  respect  to  the  maladies  occasioned  by 
_  casual  immersion   in    noxious  air,   as  in  jaili, 
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wells,  and  subterraneous  passages,  the  circum- 
stances are  so  unequivocal,  that  delusion  cannot 
readily  take  place ;  they  are  consequently  not 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  contagious  diseases, 
although  since  the  middle  of  the  iOth  century 
even  this  has  been  known  to  happen,  as  in  the 
caseof  certain  jail  distempers. 

But  the  diseases,  which  depend  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  external  air,  and  affect  consider- 
able portions  of  a  community  at  the  same  time, 
have,  under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  been 
more  subject  to  the  misinterpretation  of  their 
cause.  Wlien  people  are  seized  in  a  certain 
succession ;  when  the  number  of  the  affected 
becomes  considerable,  and  terror  spreads,  the 
mind  revolts  from  the  task  of  accounting  for  this 
succession,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes ; 
and  what  (he  superstition  of  former  ages  imputed 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  has,  in  modern  times, 
been  attributed,  by  a  superstition  still  more  de- 
grading, to  a  specific  contagion,  propagated, 
from  the  persons  affected,  to  those  in  health. 
And,  it  may  here  be  remarked  as  curious,  that, 
whilst,  of  the  former  superstition,  physicians  did 
not  participate,  in  the  latter  Ihey  have  taken  the 
lead.  - ' 

A  contagious,  or  infectious  atmosphere,  'h 
must  be  obvious,  is,  strictly  speaking,  non- 
sense :  and  the  employment  of  snch  misleading 
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terms  cannot  but  be  extremely  detrimtntal  to 
science. 

Hence,  it  must  also  be  obvious,  that  certain 
propositions,  so  frequently  insisted  upon,  by 
writers  upon  epidemic  diseases,  as  necessary  to 
the  consistency  of  their  doctrines,  are  no  less 
absurd  than  erroneous.  One  of  these,  to  which 
I  particularly  allude,  is,  that  a  disease,  which, 
at  its  commencement,  depended  upon  the  state 
of  the  air,  as  affected  by  vegetaitle  exhalation, 
animal  putrefaction,  or  other  agency,  does  in  its 
progress,  sometimes,  become  contagious :  ano- 
ther, that  a  disease,  which  was  originally  pro- 
duced by  infection,  does,  in  its  progress,  some- 
times cease  to  be  contagious,  or  becomes  capable 
of  being  propagated  by  means  of  quite  a  different 
kind. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  fouudalion  in 
reason,  for  attributing  epidemic  diseases  to  con- 
tagion, than  any  of  those  diseases  comprehended 
in  the  third  elites. 

"  If  you  and  I  are  exposed  to  the  rain,"  ob- 
served Dr.  Raddiffe  facetiously,  upon  being 
asked  his  opinion  respecting  contagion,  as  ap- 
plied to  epidemic  maladies,  "  we  shall  both  get 
wet;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  wet 
one  another."  If  a  great  many  persons  be  so 
exposed  at  tlic  same  time,   besides  getting  all 
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■wet,  some  of  them  will  get  cold,  others  fever, 
otliers  diarrhtea,  and  others  rheumatism  ;  but 
ihey  do  not  inj'tct  one  another. 

In  the  same  mannerj  if  any  number  of  per- 
eons  drink  wine,  or  use  mercury,  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  agents  are  commonly  employed, 
they  will,  in  due  time,  g-et  inebriated,  or  in  a 
itate  of  salivation  :  but  this  does  not  happen  by 
the  propagation  of  these  aflections  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  If  they  use  these  agents  in  equal 
proportions,  they  will  still  become  affected  at 
different  periods,  some  sooner,  and  some  later, 
and  some  not  at  all  to  a  morbid  degree. 

Just  so  does  it  happen  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  a  noxious  atmosphere,  in  an  epi- 
demic season  :  and  nothing  but  the  habit  of 
thinking',  in  which  we  have  been  for  ages,  upon 
(his  subject,  could  make  it  appear  less  ridiculous 
to  attribute  the  effects  of  air  to  contagion,  than 
'  tlie  effects  of  wine,  or  of  mercury. 

Let  us  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  examine 
the  leading  laws  of  contagious  diseases. 

They  are  either  general,  or  local.  Of  tlie 
Ibrmer,  small-pox,  and  mcazlcs;  of  the  latter, 
-  lues  venerea,  and  the  itch,  are  examples.  A 
general  contagious  disease  never  affects  a  part, 
without  producing  general  derangement  of  the 
functions.     A  local   contagious  disease,    at  its 
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commencement^ 

ducing:,  excepting  in  its  progress,  general  de- 
rangement of  the  functiona. 

iL  is  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  law  of  gene- 
1^1  contagious  diseases,  that  tbey  are  not  capable 
of  affecting;  the  same  person  more  than  once ; 
whilst  local  contagious  affections,  like  all  those 
of  the  first  and  third  class  of  diseases"  are  capable 
of  affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly. 

It  would  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this  pro- 
position, that  all  general  diseases,  which  are  not 
capable  of  affecting  the  same  person  more  than 
once,  must  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion. 
But,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  this 
negative  proof,  in  particular  diseases,  the  fact 
of  the  non-recurrence  of  the  same  disease,  in 
the  same  person,  has  been  often  confounded  with 
ihe  principle  of  its  incapabilitt/  of  recurring; 
and  hence  much  confusion  has  arisen,  and  many 
erroneous  conclusions  have  been  formed.  Upon 
such  grounds,  do  certain  medical  writers  still  per- 
severe in  attributing  scarlet  fever,  the  epidemics 
of  Gibraltar,  and  some  others  to  contagion. 

But,  if  this  be  a  misleading  guide,  there  are 
Bore  criteria  in  abundance,  to  determine  to  what 
class  of  diseases  any  particular  malady  belongs. 
According  as  it  appears  subject  to  the  laws  of 
epidemics,  or  to  those  of  contagion,  it  must  take 
its  station  in  either  of  these  classes ;  or,  if  not 
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■■abject  to  ilie  laws  of  either,  it  must  belong  to 
P'4he  remaining  class.  RLspectiiig  genera!  coii- 
'  lagious  diseases,  lliere  can  be  no  difficulty. 
-They  may  always  be  recognised  by  the  deter- 
Flhinate  peiiuds  of  their  ph^enoinena,  and  tlie 
ftiotoriety  of  their  mode  of  propagation. 

It  is  the  incapability  of  affecting  the  same 
''person  more  than  once,  which,  in  general  con- 
gious  diseases,  sets  boundaries  to  infection  ; 
fund  could  alone,  where  no  precautions  are  taken, 
[•prevent  communities  from  being  extinguished. 

The  phenomena  of  specitic  contagion,  as  in 
'■  vmall-pox,  meazles,  lues  venerea,  and  the  itch, 
['always  observe  a  certain  uniformity,  and  are  easily 
}■  distinguished.  They  difter  only  according  to 
'  the  power  of  the  virus  applied,  and  the  previous 
ixcitement  of  the  patient,  respectively.  The 
fdistinguishing  symptoms  of  small-pox,  for  in- 
fttance,  have  so  complete  an  uniformity,  that 
\  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  confounding  it 
Fwith  any  other  disease,  notwithstanding  that  a!- 
Pinost  inBnite  variety  of  degrees,  which  may  lake 
P  place,  from  the  most  conlluent  kind,  to  that 
Fyrhich  has  the  smallest  number  of  pustules. 

In  all  general  contagious  diseases,  the  periods, 

Pmfter  receiving  the  infection,  at  which  their  ap- 

H'opriatc  symptoms   are  manifested  and  dlsap- 

tfKar ;  as  well  as  the  periods,  at  which  persons 

affected  begin  and  cease  to  be  capable  of  comr 
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municating  the  infection  to  others,  are  determi- 
nate. Even  the  periods  of  recovery,  and  of 
death,  are  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  unifor- 
mity '. 

Diseases,  which  are  produced  by  a  specific 
contagion,  have  never  been  known  to  depend 
upon  other  causes  ;  and  diseases,  which  depend 
upon  other  causes,  have  never  been  known  to  be 
produced  by  a  specific  contagion. 

Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  o£  all  ages,  ranks, 
professions,  constitutions,  and  modes  of  hving, 
are,  with  the  hmitations  hereafter  mentioned, 
alike  liable  to  be  affected  with  diseases  depend- 
ing upon  a  specific  contagion,  in  all  situations, 
seasons,  temperatures,  countries,  and  climates. 

Those  who  have  already  had  the  disease,  if  it 
be  a  general  one,  and  those,  who  are  labouring  . 
under  a  disease  superior  in  degree  to  that  which 
the  contagion  is  capable  of  producing,  are  alone 
exceptions. 

The  origin  of  contagious  diseases,  like  most 
other  origins,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
human  research.  Nor  is  the  enquiry,  in  a 
medical  view,  of  any  importance.  However  the 
contagious  virus  of  any  disease  might  have  been 
first  generated ;    in  yvhatever  country  it  might 

*  In  the  distinct  small-pnx,   death  generally  happens  od 
the  8th,  and,  in  the  confluent  kind,  on  the  lltli  day  of  tha 
dbease.     Swan's  Sydenham,  p.  102,  3. 
TOL.  I.  H 
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■fcave  first  appeared ;  or,  in  wliatevcr  manner  it 
I  might  have  been  afterwards  propagated  to  others, 
t  -if  we  could  lay  down  a  distinct  chart  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, we  should  be  little  the  wiser.     This 
[  -Biightj    indeed,  gratify  curiosity ;    but  it  would 
I  not  aid  us,  in  the  smallest  degree,  toward  dis- 
covering- better  means  of  prevention,  or  of  cure. 
I  In  following  the  progress  of  these  maladies,  then, 
I  as  fancifully  described  by  Mead,  and  other  wri- 
Flers,  we  can  only  lament  the  useless  waste  of 
lialent,   which  might  have  been  employed  in  re- 
searches of  real  value.     "  Sniall-pox,"  says  he, 
"is,  in  reality,  a.  kind  of  plague."    He  might 
AS  well  have  said  plague  is  in  reality  a  kind  of 
small-pox.     Certainly,  no  two  diseases  can  well 
be  more  dissimilar.     "  Produced,  and  nourished, 
like  all  other  pestilential  diseases,  in  the  burning 
climate  of  Egypt,  it  afterwards  spread  all  over 
Europe,  and  Asia,  by  means  of  the  reciprocal 
commerce  of  nations,  but  particularly  by  means 
of  that  fanwus  war  with  the  Saracens,  which  was 
carried  on,  during  tlie  llth  and  12th  centuries, 

under  the  name  of  holy  war Meazles  is 

also  another  plague  of  the  same  kind  (and  plague 
of  course  a  kind  of  meazles)  originating  in  the 

same  climate They  were  not  remembered 

in  Europe,  before  the  expedition  of  the  Moors 


<  A  short  Discourse  cooceruing  Pestilealial  Coutugion. 
Preface. 


into  Spain.     But  after  the  holy  war,  they  spread^ 
and  propagated  themselves  in  every  country." 

Some  part  of  this  may  be  correct.  But  if  it 
were  all  true,  it  would  be  nothmg  to  the  purpose. 
It  could  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  improve 
our  knowledge  of  those  diseases.  The  statement^ 
however,  is  full  of  error^  and  fraught  with  de- 
lusion Besides  confounding  contagious,  and  non- 
contagious diseases^  and  iftttgitiatising  Egypt^  as 
the  common  parent  of  the  former,  it  is  grossly 
deficient  in  historical  accuracy.  In  Asia,  where 
inoculation  for  the  small  pox  is  practised  every 
seven  years  with  religious  solemnity,  that  disease 
has  been  known  for  thousands  of.  years,  and  pro- 
bably long  before  it  was  heard  of  in  Egypt. 
tn  China,  inoculation,  which  is  there  performed 
by  thrusting  a  bit  of  cotton,  imbued  with  matter, 
into  one  of  the  nostrils,  has  been  practised  from 
time  immemoriftL 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONTAGION. 


CHAP.  III. 


Those  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  born. 

When  arts  and  arms  did  Greece  and  Rome  adorn. 

Knew  no  such  system* 

^.J^LIGIO  Laici. 


The  doctrine  that  epidemic  diseases  depend  upon  contagion 
was  unknown  to  Hippocrates^  and  the  ancient Phi/sicians 

'  ^^has  not  been  entertained  by  any  Pagan,  Mahommedan^ 
or  Hindd  nation ;  nor  by  Christians,  until  about  the  mid" 
die  of  the  16M  century. — An  Ordinance  of  the  Police  of 
Paris,  respecting  the  Plague,  in  1533,  and  Dr.  Moulton'e 
book,  ivritten  about  the  same  period,  in  English,  are  silent 
concerning  contagion — it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  work 
written  before,  although  it  is  spoken  of  in  all  works  writ^ 
ten  after  the  translation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  Bologna 
— Borders  Breviarie  of  Health — inconsistencies  into  which 
Lord  Bacon,  and  Gibbon,  have  fallen,  upon  this  sul^fect'^ 
language  of  Shakespeare — testimony  of  Mercurialis^ 
Sanctorius,  and  Septalius, 

£piDEMic   and  Pestilential  Diseases^  upon  an 
average  of  nations^  were  at  least  as  prevalent^  in 


m 

ancient,  as  they  are  in  modern  times.  During, 
as  well  as  after  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  the 
plague  is  stated,  by  historians,  to  liave  committed 
frequent  and  great  ravages,  both  in  tlie  territories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  those  of  the  barba- 
rians, as  these  nations  were,  in  their  pride, 
wont  to  designate  every  other  people :  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  yellow  fever, 
now  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  some  parts  of  Europe,  was  not, 
by  any  means,  unknown  to  that  celebrated  phy- 
sician *. 

In  the  life  of  Hippocrates,  by  Soranus,  it  is 
stated  that  "  when  a  plague  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Barbarians,  viz.  the  lUyrians  and  Pteonians, 
and  the  Kings  of  those  countries  begged  of  him 
(o  come  to  them,  he  sent  the  messengers  home 


*  In  the  ninlh  sectioa  of  his  book  on  Crises,  he  says,  Ihal 
*'  in  burning  fevers,  a  yellowness  (icteros)  breaking  out  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  acconipamed  by  hiccough,  is  a  falal  sign." 
In  his  book  "  De  Ralione  victus  in  luorbis  acutis,"  he  sajs, 
rhat,  "  In  a  bilious  fever,  yeUowntii  coming  on  with  shiver- 
ing before  the  seventh  day,  tL'rminates  tho  fever ;  but  if  it 
come  on  abruptly  (or  unseasonably),  without  shivering,  it  is 
mortal,"  In  the  first  section  of  the  first  book  of  his  "  Coan 
Prognostics,"  he  enuinerdles  black  voniitiug  among  a  nuni- 
ber  uf  the  most  desperate  symptoms.  Melaina  choU,  black 
bile,  melaina  emeton,  black  vomit,  and  melanon  eottlon,  the 
vomiting  of  black  matter,  are  phrases  to  be  met  with  in  ihe 
works  which  pass  under  liis  uaiue. 
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with  only  their  labour  for  their  pains,  after  hav- 
ing first  got  out  ot"  them  the  general  course  of 
the  xtinds  there.  Reflecting  upon  this,  and  con- 
cluding' that  the  distemper  would  come  to  Athens, 
he  foretold  what  would  happen,  and  took  care  of 
the  cities  and  the  students'." 

After  the  example  of  the  great  father  of  phy- 
sic, epidemic  maladies  were,  iii  former  times,  uni- 
formly attributed,  by  the  medical  faculty,  to  the 
state  of  the  air :  and  even  amongst  all  the  various 
causes,  natural  or  super-natural,  true  or  false,  to 
which  they  continued  to  be  attributed,  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  afterwards,  it  does  not  appear  that  Ihey 
were  ever  supposed  capable  of  being  propagated' 
by  means  of  a  specific  contagion.  This  doctrina< 
was  reserved  to  illustrate  the  sisteenth  century. 

That  the  hypothesis  of  contagion,  as  the  cause 
of  epidemic  diseases,  should  never  have  entered' 
into  the  popular  superstitions  of  any  Pagan,  Ma- 
hommedan,  or  HindO  nation,  will  probably  1 
deemed  a  surprising,  and  Bcarcely  a  credible  cir- 
cumstance, by  those,  who  are  not  aware,  that 
these  opinions  were  not  always  entertained  even 
in  Christian  communities.  It  was  not  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  that  this  doctrine, 
io  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  which  ehal| 

'  Clirton'6  Uippucrate^.    Ilia  Life  from  Sorantu. 
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be  presently  specified,  was  first  promulgated,  by 
the  highest  spiritual  autliority  acknowledged  in 
Christeiidom  ;  where  it  not  only  immediately 
became  of  course  the  creed  of  the  people,  but  was 
adopted  by  the  medical  faculty,  and  even  era- 
braccdj  from  inadvertence,  by  the  greatest  philo> 
sophers,  and  the  moat  eminent  historians.  I 

These  facts,  hitherto  unexplained,  will  serve  td^ 
unravel  much  of  the  confusion,  and  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  inconsistencies,  which  have  prevailed 
in  medical  reasoning,  particularly  in  regard  to  epi- 
demic diseases,  for  the  last  two  liundred  and  se- 
venty years. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the  re- 
vival of  learning  in  Europe,  medicine  only  parti- 
cipated in  the  general  darkness,  which  overspread 
science :  and  in  the  interval  between  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  ignorance  merely  remained  stationary. 
But,  at  this  period,  events  occurred,  which  made 
the  world,  in  respect  to  epidemic  diseases,  retro-  ' 
grade  into  false  knowledge.  Out  of  these  events 
incidentally  arose  the  too  well  known  doctrine  of' 
contagion,  as  the  cause  of  this  important  class  of 
maladies.  That  this  was  ttie  precise  sera  of  its 
promulgation  and  establishment,  is  rendered  ma-  • 
nifest  by  the  following  facts,  as  well  as  by  those  ' 
M-hich    are   elsewhere   stated,   in  proof  of  the  ■ 
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opinions  of  the  ancient  Physicians  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  facts  to  which  I  allude  are  these  : — that, 
whilst,  in  books  written  previous  to  the  transla- 
tion, on  the  plea  of  a  conlag-ious  epidemic,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  Bologna,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  mention  of  such  a  cause  of  epidemic 
diseases;  it  is  notorious,  that,  subsequent  to  that 
event,  every  work,  which  lias  treated  of  these 
maladies,  has  either  formally  discussed,  or  gratui*i  ' 
tously  assumed  that  doctrine.  <  : 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  police  of  Paris,  dated 
the  16th  of  September,  1533,  I  find,  that,  al- 
though houses  in  which  persons  were  affected 
with  plague  were  directed  to  be  marked  with  a 
red  cross,    and  persons  coining  out  of  them  to 
carry  a  white  wand  in  their  hand  ;  yet  the  hou8e8< 
were  not  called  infected;  no  apprehension  ap^,\ 
peared  to  be  entertained  of  the  disease  being  pro*i 
pagated  from  one  person  to  another;  nor  was  the," 
word  contagion  once  used.     The  title  runs  thus  ; 
"  Ordonnance  de  la  Police  de  la  ville  et  fausse- 
bourg's  de  Paris  pour  obvier  au  dangler  de  la  peste 
et  dea  meslieis  prohibez  fair  en  la  ditte  ville  le 
nombre  des  niedecins,  cirurgiens,  barbiers,  et  au- 
tres  gene  ordonncz  pour  visiter  et  medican:ienler 
les  malades  de  peste   de  laquelle    Dieu  par  sa 
saincle  grace  nous  vuelle  preseiTer  Public  a  Pari* 
le  16  Sept.  1533." 
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A.  book  printed  in  English,  in  black  letter, 
willitiut  a  date,  and  not  paf^ed,  wliich  I  suppose 
to  have  been  written  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth, or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bears  the 
following  title  : — "  This  is  the  Myrrour  or  Glasse 
of  Helth  necessary  and  needefull  for  every  person 
to  loke  in,  that  will  kepe  tlieir  bodye  from  the 
sykenesse  of  the  pestilence,  and  it  sheweth  how 
the  planetes  do  rayne  in  every  houre  of  tlie  daye 
and  nighte,  with  the  natures  and  cxposicioiis  of 
the  xii  signes,  devyded  by  the  xii  monethes  of  the 
yeare,  and  shewed  the  remedies  for  many  divers 
infirmities  and  dyseases  that  hurteth  the  body  of 
mantie." 

There  is  here  no  idea  of  contagion.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  con- 
tents, the  air  distinctly  announced  as  the  cause  of 
the  malady  :  "  The  second  part  of  this  treatise  is 
how  thou  shall  gouverne  and  preserve  thyself 
from  the  malice  of  the  pestilenle  atfre." 

The  autlior,  as  appears  from  the  body  of  the 
work,  is  "  Thomas  Moulton,  Doctour  of  Divini- 
tie,  of  the  order  of  the  frere  preachers," — a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  together  with  the  tyjH>graphy, 
I  seems  to  confirm  my  conjecture,  that  this  book 
must  have  been  written  whilst  the  art  of  printing 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  whilst  divinity  and  phy- 
sic were  yet  united  in  the  same  bands;  i.e.  at 
any  rate  some  time  before  the  translation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 
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,  A  person  conversant  in  the  history  of  printing 
might  be  able  to  infer  the  precise  period  of  its 
publication.  But  such  minute  accuracy  is  nut 
I  necessary  tu  my  object.  I  may  however  mention, 
^ft>r  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  more  cu- 
riious,  that  the  printer  of  one  of  the  editions,  for 
i  ttiere  appear  to  have  been  several,  is  stated,  in  the 
I  imprint,  which  is  at  the  end,  to  be  "  Wyllyam 
KWiddelton  at  tlie  sygne  of  the  George  in  flete- 
rrtretc,  dwellynge  next  to  Saynte  Dunstones 
^Chiirche." 

■  With  this  exception,  if  it  may  be  considered 
I  One,  no  medical  wntings  of  original  character  had 
\  yet  appeared  in  England. 

Linacre,  who  fiourislied  at  tiiis  period,  was  but 
f  11  translator  from  the  writings  of  the  Italians. 

Borde's  Breviarie  of  Health,  published  in  1547, 
^  Ae  very  year  of  the  Translation  of  the  Council  of 
I  Ti'ent,  is  supposed,  by  Fuller,  to  be  the  first  me- 
i  dical  piece,  written  in  English.  It  has  what  the 
fwithor  calls  a  prologue,  addressed  to  Physicians, 
[  which  begins  thus :  "  Egregious  Doctore  and 
FMasters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  Science  of 
rPbysick,  of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  your- 
rgelves  against  me,  for  making  this  litlle  volume  '." 
That  Moulton's  book,  however,  must  have  been 
^written  earlier,  I  conclude,  both  for  tlie  reasons 
^already  slated,  and  because,  treating  of  pestilence, 


'  Aikio's  Biograpliical  Memoirs,  p,  55. 
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had  it  been  written  later,  it  would  necessarily 
have  adverted  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

In  the  perusal  of  works,  which  have  treated  of 
epidemic  maladies,  il  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, with  a  view  to  a  right  underatand- 
ing  of  the  subject,  to  advert  to  the  precise  periods, 
at  whicli  tliey  have  been  respectively  written. 
Concerning  their  cause,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
opinions  entertained  previous,  and  those  promul- 
gated subsequent  to  the  translation  of  the  Councit 
of  Trent,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII, 
essentially  differ :  and,  from  the  events  of  that 
period,  which,  conimenchig  with  the  year  1547, 
might,  in  respect  to  medicine,  not  unaptly  be  de- 
nominated the  eera  of  contagion,  I  shall  endeavour 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  these  differences. 

Until  then,  epidemic  maladies  had  been  usually 
denominated  in  England  simply  "  Plague,"  and 
in  France  "  Peste."  From  that  Eera,  however, 
the  verj  language  employed  in  treating  of  them, 
appears  to  have  undergone  an  entire  change,  ex- 
lending  even  to  the  title  of  almost  every  book, 
or  regulation,  published  upon  the  subject.  Thus, 
instead  of  "  Historia  Pestis  Avenionensis,"  which 
the  title  would  formerly  have  probably  stood,  we 
have  "  Ilistoria  Avenionensis  Contagionis,''  Xve- 
nione,  1633.  Before  this  language  had  prevail- 
ed quite  half  a  century,  the  recollection  seems  to 
have  been  obliterated  in  Christendom,  that  opi- 
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I  jiions  of  a  differentj  or  opposite  nature,  had  ever 
;  existed. 

Hence,  from  in  consciousness  that  any  change  of 
(  iffoctrine  had  taken  place  at  this  period,  so  many 
,  eminent  writers,  of  more  recent  date,  have  nata- 
[  tally  fallen  into  error,  not  only  in  point  of  rea- 
f  ■dninj>;,  but  even  in  point  of  fact.  From  this 
I'liumher,  it  vcill  be  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
f  pose  to  select  two  of  the  most  splendid  Instances, 
r  ■which  could  any  where  be  found,  in  those  dis- 
f  linguished  ornaments  of  science  and  of  literature, 
the  g;reat  liord  Bacon,  and  the  illustrious  bisto- 
}  liBu  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
I  pire. 

Speaking  of  a  fever,  which  ravaged  England 
f  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  Lord  Bacon  says : 
I  **  It  was  conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemic  disease, 
I  Bat  to  proceed  from  a  mafignifj/  in  ike  constilu- 
r  Hon  of  the  air,  g-athered  by  the  pre-dispositions 
I  of  the  seasons'."  In  the  former  part  of  this 
f  «en(ence,  the  term  epidemic,  in  conformity  witli 
I  tiie  new  langTiage  of  the  period  subsequent  to 
I  Uie  Council  of  Trent,  is  obviously  used  as  syno- 
I  nimous  with  a  disease  depending  upon  contagion  ; 
}  whilst,  in  the  latter,  the  malady  is  properly  attri- 
I  billed,  according  to  the  language  of  the  period 
I  jpreceding  that  Council,  and  of  the  time  at  which 
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the  pestilence  in  question  occurred,  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  palpable  confusion  of 
ideas  is  now  easily  accounted  for.  But  here,  I 
cannot  help  figuring  to  myself,  what  would  be 
the  surprise  of  Hippocrates,  if  he  could  rise 
from  the  grave,  and  be  told  that  a  disease,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  malignity  of  the  air,  is  not  an 
epidemic  ;  or  that  epidemic  diseases  depend  upon 
a  cause,  which  he  had  never  known,  or  heard 
of,  in  fevers,  called  contagion  ! 

The  errors  thus  promulgated,  by  authority,  in 
the  i6th  century,  liave  also  setved  to  throw  a 
false  colouring  over  the  history  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, even  in  antecedent  times  ;  and  to  mislead 
persons  of  the  greatest  discernment,  respecting 
them.  In  the  interesting  and  original  picture  of 
the  manners  of  Rx)me,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  we  find,  for  instance, 
the  following  remarks  :  "  It  is  allowed  as  a  salu- 
tary maxim,  that  the  light  and  frivolous  suspicion 
of  a  contagious  malady  is  of  sufficient  weight  to 
excuse  the  visits  of  the  most  intimate  frieiulB : 
and  even  the  servants,  who  are  dispatched  to 
make  the  decent  enquiries,  are  not  sulfered  to 

^m      return  home,  till  they  have  undergone  the  cere- 

^1      mony  of  a  previous  ablution  '. 


I 


*  The  History  of  the  Decline  und   Full  of  tbe  Roman 
^mpire,  edit,  of  1607,  vol.  v.  p.  27G. 
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That,  by  a  contagious  malady  is  here  meant 
&  fever,  or  epidemic  disease,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  propag^iting  itself  from  person  to 
person,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  upon  the 
Subject,  would  be  confirmed  by  what  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  stated,  in  relating-  the  events 
of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  by  the  Goths,  under 
Alaric,  in  the  year  408  :  "  And  the  miseries  of 
famine  were  sncceeded  and  aggravated  by  the 
contagion  o( a pestUenliat  disease'." 

In  perusing  these  statements,  it  has  appeared 

to  me  that  the  elfganl  historian  of  the  Roman 

empire    had    been    iiiconsciously    applying   the 

I  doctrines  of  the  16lh  to  the  events  of  the  3th 

\  century ;    since  the  text  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 

I  Knus,  written  so  long  before  these  doctrines  were 

I  existence,  could  not  be  supposed,    unless  it 

I  were  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,    to   have   any 

I  reference  to  them.     Accordingly,  we  find,  upon 

r  ncamination,  that,  amongst  the  liberties,  which 

I  he  professea  to  have,  upon  this  occasion,  taken 

with    bin    original,     Gibbon    acknowledges    to 

'  have  developed  some  observations,  which  were 

L  imsinuated,   rather  than   expressed  * ;    and,   al- 

tiiough  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  he  might. 


'  Tlie  History  of  the  Dectine  and  Fall  of  the  Romaa 
Empire,  vol,  v.  p. '292. 
*  Ibid.  p.  206,  note. 
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with  perfect  sincerity,  have  fallen  into  this  error, 
or  rather  how  difficult  it  was,  in  a  free  transla- 
tion, to  have  avoided  it,  considering  the  state  of 
existing  opinions  upon  (his  subject,  in  which 
the  historian  cannot  be  supposed  not  to  have 
participated  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  admitted,  that  any 
thing  in  the  text  of  Ammianns  Marcellinus, 
amounts  to  an  insinuation  of  the  nature  here 
made,  or  is  a  sufficient  foundalion  for  the  obser- 
vations quoted. 

This  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  slate, 
in  order  to  obviate  cavil,  although  it  may  be  only 
unnecessarily  anticipating  objections.  But,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  more  precisely  tiie  state  of 
the  case,  I  have  examined  and  compared  several 
editions  of  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  especially  one  of  1474,  and  the  Leydeii 
edition  of  Gronovius,  of  1693;  without  being 
able  to  meet  with  any  expression  signifying  what 
«  usually  understood  to  mean  contagion,  as 
applied  to  epidemic  diseases.  The  following  is 
the  only  part,  upon  which  I  can  suppose  Gib- 
bon's assumption  to  have  been  founded.  "  Et 
r]Uoniam  apnd  eos,  ut  in  capite  mundi,  morbo- 
rum  acerbilates  celsius  dominantur,  ad  quos  vel 
sedandos  omnis  professio  medendi  torpescit;  ex- 
cogitetum  est  adminlculum  sospitale,  ne  quia 
amicum  perferentem  similia  videat :  additumqae 
est  cautiouibus  paucis  remedium  aliud  satis  vali- 
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T  dum ;  ut  famiilos  percontatum  missos^  quemad- 
'■jBodum  valeant  noti  hac  sgriludine  conligati, 
'Bon  anle  recipiaiit  domum,  quam  lavacro  purga- 
N-verint  corpus.  Ita  etiam  alienis  oculia  visa  me- 
l^tuitur  labes '." 

Along  with  the  original,  I  think  it  right  to 

'■give  the  translation,  by  Dr.  Holland,  of  the  above 

ge,  in  1609,  sixty  years  after  the  doctrine 

I'^of  contagion  was  promulgated,  by  which  means 

Vevery  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself, 

"how  far  I  am  correct  in  the  opinion    that  the 

I*  translation  has  been  warped  in  conformity  to  that 

doctrine.     "  And  for  as  much  as  among  them,  as 

Sn  the  head  place  of  the  world,  grievous  diseases 

I'ireigne  and  rage  in  the  highest  degree,  for  the 

allaying  and  assuaging  only  whereof,  no  art  of 

physicke  is  of  any  force  ;  devised  there  is  a  pre- 

-'servative  and  belpcfull  mcane  therefore,  to  wit, 

iMhat  no  man  should  visite  and  see  a  friend,  that 

|*>eutrereth  such  maladies.     And  among  those  few 

irarie  cautions  and  provisoes  there  is  another  ef- 

l**fectuall  remcdie  ordained,  namely,  that  such  ser- 

i^Tanls  as  have  been  sent  to  enquire  how  those  of 

^itheir  acquaintance  do  that  are  held  with  this  dis- 

*ta8e,  they  receive  not  into  the  house  again,  before 

-they  have  cleansed  their  bodies  with  a  bathe  :  so 

fearfull  .be  they  even  of  an  infection,  that  other 

^"Bien's  eyes  only  have  seen."     (P.  13,) 

■  '  Amniian.  Marcel,  lil),  xiv.  cap.  vj.  edil.  Gronov,  Lugd. 
1C03,  p.  24. 
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There  is  some  slight  variation  between  this 
and  the  edition  of  1474,  but  not  materially  to 
aflect  the  present  snbject. 

Of  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked^  thatj 
although  it  states  grievous  diseases  to  have  raged 
at  Rome,  for  the  alleviation  of  which  the  art  of 
physic  was  of  no  avail,  no  disease  is  mentioned 
by  name;  a  reserve  which  could  not  liave  been 
thought  necessary,  if  the  observations  liad  re- 
lated to  fevers,  or  epidemic  diseases,  respecting 
which  mystery  would  have  been  wholly  mis- 
placed. The  reserve,  however,  was  proper  and 
decent  m  an  historian,  if  the  observations  be 
supposed  to  refer,  as  was  most  probably  the 
case,  to  syphilis,  or  some  other  malady  reputed 
scandalous,  which  might  have  been  known,  al- 
though not  common  in  those  days. 

These  remarks,  as  well  as  several  allusions, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  latin  poets,  if  such 
enquiry  were  not  foreign  to  my  present  subject, 
might  perhaps  serve  incidentally  to  throw  some 
new  light  on  the  history  of  lues  venerea.  But 
whether  the  paragraph  quoted  from  Ammianua 
Marcellinus  be  supposed  to  relate  to  that,  or  to 
some  other  disorder  reputed  scandalous,  it  is 
most  certain  that  it  cannot,  in  any  manner,  be 
construed  to  refer  to  epidemic  diseases,  to  which, 
at  that  period,  neither  terror,  nor  odium,  nor 
scandal  had  been  attached.      1  am  not  aware 

VOL,  1.  S 
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that  previous  to  the  16th  century,  any  precautions 
liad  ever  been  taken  agninst  the  propagation  of 
fevers,  from  peraoii  to  person,  which  would  cer- 
tdinly  have  happened,  had  the  idea  of  contagion, 
as  fconnected  with  them,  been  earUer  entertained. 

It  is  to  be  remarkedj  that,  in  Dr.  Holland's 
translation  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  "  lobes" 
is  improperly  rendered  "  infection,"  according 
to  the  erroneous  meaning  now  affixed  to  that  word. 
Literally  "tabes"  signifies  a  spot,  or  stain  ;  and, 
metaphorically,  contamination,  as  "  communis 
Villi  lahe  corrumpi."  But,  in  this  case,  we  must 
infer  the  mark  to  have  been  distinct  and  unequi- 
vocal, since  it  was  stated  to  have  been,  "  alienis 
'it'dutis  visa." 

The  text  of  the  Roman  historian  was  printed 
previous  to  the  sera  of  contagion,  and  could  not 
be  altered  in  compliance  with  that  -doctrine, 
'Whilst  the  English  translation,  was  almost  neces- 
■^rily  made  to  correspond  with  the  doctrines  upon 
the  subject,  which  were  then  univereally  received. 

When  men  like  Lord  Bacon  and  Gibbon 
■'could  have  been  led,  by  any  chain  of  circum- 
rtances,  info  so  stupendous  an  error,  it  cannot 
"be  deemed  surprising  that,  in  Christendom,  it 
Should  have  been  "universally  received.  Nor 
ought  it  to  mortify  the  self-love  of  any  mati, 
'however  great  his  talents,  or  exalted  his  repa- 
■tation,  to  find  himself,  upon  a  subject  wirich  it  fs 
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not  his  immediate  province  to  investigate,  misled 
in  such  illustrious  company. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  hovf  Shakespeare,  who 
flourished  about  half  a  century  after  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Council  of  Trent,  blends  the  phra- 
seology of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  with  the 
language  of  nature : 

—Plagues,  incident  to  n 


Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heaj) 

On  Alhem. 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  Scene  1. 

As  nicked  dew,  as  e'er  mj  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  un^vholesume  fen. 
Drop  OD  yon  bolh  \  Tempeit. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sua  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 

By  inch-meal  a  disease  I  Ibid. 

The  first  of  these  wishes  involves  the  modem 
doctrine  of  contagion  unmixed  ;  the  second  the 
doctrine  of  nature  unsophisticated ;  and  the 
third  a  combination  of  both.  "  Infectious"  and 
"  Contagious"  are  here  evidently  used  as  aynoni- 
nious  terms  ;  the  former  certainly,  rfnd  the  latter 
most  probably,  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that, 
in  which  tliey  were  employed  by  the  ancients. 
With  them,  infectus,  signified  literallv,  dyed,  or 
stained ;  metaphorically,  poisoned,  envenomed, 
vitiated,  corrupted.  Infected  by  poison — infected 
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by  the  pestilent  air — did  not  infer,  that  the  dis- 
eases, produced  by  these  agents,  could  be  commu- 
nicated, by  meansof  contact  of  persons  labouring 
underthem,  with  persons  in  health.     Iflmietake 
not,  the  idea  of  contagion,   as  connected  with 
plague,  or  fevers,  or  epidemic  diseases  of  any 
description,  is  not  to  be  met  with  previous  to  the 
sixteenth  century :  and  if  the  ancients  are  ever 
made  to  use  a  language,  Avhich  may  bear  that 
.  construction,  it  is,  I  am  persuaded,  entirely  owing 
I  ^  the  industry,  or  mistakes,  of  physicians,  com- 
I  nncntators,  dictionary -makers,  or  interpolators,  of 
^at  period,  or  their  successors.     At  least  1  must 
remain  of  this  opinion,  until  I  see  some  proof  of  its 
being  erroneous,     Peste   ajffiari ;    (tffici ;  labo- 
,  rare  ;  —to  he  scorched  icith  ;  to  he  affected  with  • 
to  labour  under,  the  plague. — were  terms  com- 
I  monly  used  by  the  antients.     And  when  we  find 
Bjibe  English  word  "  infecUous,"  translated  into 
atin,  in  the  Dictionaries,  "  pestiferus,"  "  mor- 
\..Aidus,"  "  nocens,"  it  can  scarcely  foil  to  appear 
,a  most  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable  interpreta- 
tion, of  a  word  itself  employed  in  an  improper 
sense.     Amongst  the  ancients,  even    the  terms 
"  contagio"  and    "  contagium,"  were,   for  the 
most  part,  used  metaphorical iy,  to  signify  conta- 
-minaiion,    corruption,    defilement,    &c.    as    the 
I  i"  lucri  conlagia"  of  Horace.     If  we  even  admit 
■AlhaJ. -the..  "p^cgji^,jcoiitogia".  9f   Virgil,  was 
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meant  literally  to  express  a  disease  capable  of 
being  communicated  by  one  living  body  to  ano- 
ther, it  will  still  require  more  evidence  than  I  am 
at  present  aware  is  in  existence,  to  shew,  that,  the 
epidemic  diseases  of  men  have  ever  been  consi- 
dered, by  any  physician,  poet,  or  historian,  or 
even  by  any  of  the  vulgar,  amongst  the  ancients, 
as  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion. 

That  the  doctrine  of  contagion  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  several  authors,  who  wrote  about 
half  a  century  after  it  was  iirst  promulgated. 
Amongst  others,  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  whp 
taught  in  more  universities  in  Italy  than  any  one, 
and  with  greater  encouragement  from  princes, 
makes  this  positive  declaration :  "  After  I  had 
made  a  most  particular  search  among  the  writ- 
ings of  ancient  physicians,  for  the  plague  being 
communicated  by  a  fomea,  I  never  could  dis- 
cover any  such  opinion  amongst  them :  but, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  no  modern  physician, 
who  has  either  taught  physic,  or  has  translated 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  ever  offered  at  an 
explanation,  of  a  matrice,  or  fomes,  till  the  times 
of  our  grandfathers '," 

In  1614,  Sanctorius  says  that  "  we  are  in- 


'  Alluding,  as  will  presently  appear,  to  Pope  Paul  HI, 
fais  Legatee,  and  physician  Fracasloriuk. 
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fected  with  the  plague,  not  by  the  touch,  but  by 
drawing  in  the  pestilential  air  with  our  breath." 

Ludovicus  SeptaUus,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Milan,  in  his  book,  "  De  Peste  et  Pestiferis  Mor- 
bis,"  published  in  1629,  also  affirms  that  the 
manner  of  conveying  infection,  by  a  fomes,  was 
linknown  to  the  ancients,  and  never  thought  of 
by  them. 

It  may  be  observed,  that.  Homer,  when  he  men- 
tions the  dreadful  plague,  which  he  says  Apollo 
■■sent  among  the  Grecian  army,  because  Ag-amem- 
■non,  their  general,  had  taken  and  detained  Ciirises' 
daughter,  does  not  speak  of  contagioUj  as  the 
means  by  which  it  was  propagated;  an  omis- 
sion, which,  in  respect  to  so  important  an  agency, 
if  ithad  been  known,  would  have  been  unpardon- 
"&ble,  or  rather  indeed  impossible,  in  any  poet. 
■On  this  occasion,  in  whatever  degree  the  story  of 
'flie  siege  of  Troy  may  be  supposed  to  be  founded 
*Jh  reahty,  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  infer, 
'Ihat  the  great  author  of  the  Iliad,  uniting  the  phi- 
losopher with  the  poet,  might,  in  these  lines,  have 
ijontemplated  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  which 
he  knew  might  he  occasioned,  in  an  army  long 
encamped  upon  a  sandy  plain,  and  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a  scorching  sun  ;  choOTing  poetically 
Lto  represent  the  intense  rays  of  that  luminary,  ai 
aoger  of  a  gOd  : 
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Th'  Insulted  sire  (his  god's  peculiar  care) 
To  Phcebus  prayed,  and  Phoebus  heard  the  pray'r. 
A  dreadful  plague  ensues,  tlie  avenging  darts,         * 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 

Pope's  Homek* 

No  man  is  bound  to  pjlQyjf  a  negative.  And, 
if^  after  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced^  any  one  should  slili  maintain  that 
this  opinion  did  exist,  among*st  physicians,  pre- 
vious to  the  period  mentioned,  the  onus  will  lay 
upon  him  of  shewing  the  grounds  of  his  belief. 
It  will  be  incumbent  upon  ^im  to  paint  .Qu,t  wJbuP^ 
ancient  physician  did  entertain ;  upon  what  jOc- 
casion,  and  to  what  degree,  he  entertained  ;  and 
in  what  rn^nne^  he  supporicd  that  doctrine. 

So  mucti  as  tp  the  jaepa,  qf  i^p  pr9n[i^^ls^on 
,of  the  hypotbesLs  of  cont^igian.  ,Jts  .^r,ut|i  or 
falsehood  is  not  at  present  in  question.  i£  it 
were  true,  it  would  follow  that  in  imputing  epi- 
demic diseases  to  the  air,  the  ancient  phy^cians 
had  been  labouring  under  a  gross  delusion^  fcur 
2000  years;  or  if  it  be  false,  that  in  imputing^ 
them  to  contagion,  the  mpdern  physicians  have 
been  labouring  under  a  delusion  stilt  more  ex- 
traordinary,  fpr  270  years.  Prom  this  dilemma, 
there  is  no  escaping,  but  by  forming  a  third 
conclusion,  more  extravagant  than  eilher,  m. 
that,  in  ancient  nations,  pestilential  diseases  de- 

t  *  ■       ■■         •. 

pended  upon  the  air ;  but,  that  in  modern  states, 
they  depend  upon  contagioh  ! 


CHAP.  IV. 


Thus  in  a  pageant  show  a  plot  is  made. 

Absalom  axd  Achitopuel. 


Jneonmtency  of  the  belief  in  c&ntagion,  as  the  cause  of  epi- 
demic  diseases — the  doctrine  invented  in  the  year  1547« 
by  Pope  Paul  III,  to  frighten  the  fat  her 9  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  translating  that 
Council  to  Bologna — a  book  of  medical  tales  published  by 
Fracastorius,  physician  to  the  Council,  in  1546>  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  stratagem — is  the  first  physician, 
who  avows  this  opinion — which  he  supports  upon  absurd, 
and  evidently  false  grounds,  notoriously  invented  for  the 
purpose. 

In  tracing  the  origin,  and  progress,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases,  what 
must  strike  the  unbiassed  observer  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  is,  that,  it  should  ever  have 
happened  to  any  man,  to  conceive  so  extraor- 
dinary an  idea  as,  that  it  could  be  consistent 
with  the  laws,  by  which  the  Author  of  nature 
governs  the  universe,  that  the  human  species 
should  be  liable  to  be  affected  with  diseases^  of 
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a  most  destructive  kind,  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagated by  contagion,  and  of  affecting  the  same 
person  repeatedly ;  i.  e.  incapable  of  ceasing, 
where  no  precautions  are  employed,  but  with 
the  extinction  of  ronimunities :  and,  if  any 
thing  could  add  to  his  Kiirprii>e,  it  would  be  to 
find,  that,  the  person,  with  whom  such  an  idea 
originated,  was  no  other  than  the  head  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Having,  however,  ascertained  the  fact,  he 
would  ftirtber  marvel,  how  it  was  possible  that 
the  inventor  of  tins  doctrine,  if  he  could  allow 
himself  to  consider  the  cruel  inconsistencies, 
which  it  involves,  as  compatible  with  the  attri- 
butes of  divine  wisdom,  and  mercy,  should  not 
have  been  led  lo  hesitate  in  his  belief,  upon 
perceiving,  that  its  inevitable  consequences  did 
Dot  follow,  in  the  extinction  of  communities. 
The  successor  of  St.  Peter,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  would  not  have  entirely  overlooked 
these  inconsistencies,  if  he  had  not  had  a  grand 
political  purpose  to  serve. 

When,  at  the  court  of  RomCj  it  had  become 
proverbial,  that  no  revenue  could  be  too  much 
for  a  cardinal,  unless  it  were  more  than  enough 
for  a  king;  when  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the 
abuse  of  pluralities,  and  other  corrupt  practices 
of  that  court,  together  with  its  alarming  en- 
croachments   upon    the.  temporal  authority   of 
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princes^  bad  occasioned  those  multiplied  scaadah, 
which  helped  to  provoke  the  reformation;  n 
general  council,  or  synod,  was  called  for,  by  t^ 
princes,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  Christendoni, 
as  the  most  likely  means  of  healing  religions 
dissentions  \ 

'  Under  Leo  X«  indulgences  and  pardons  for  isioe,  ^ere 
publicly  sold  tliroughout  Christendom,  extending  tfaem  ef^k 
to  the  dead.    The  revenues  of  diverse  provinces  were  be- 
stowed, by  his  Holiness,  upon  diverse  persons.     The  indul- 
gences of  Saxony,  he  gave  to  his  sister,  Magdalen,  wife  of 
Frantceschetto  Cibo,  a  bastard  son  of  Pope  Innocentius  VIII. 
She,  m  order  to  turn  die  privilege  to  the  best  account,  em- 
4>)oyed  Bishop  Aremboldus,  to  publish  them.    The  inferior 
,par don-mongers,  in  the  service  of  Aremboldus,  employed  tbe 
Dominican  friars,  at  a  reduced  agency,  to  retail  them  to  the 
people.    This  measure  gave  great  offence  to  tlie  Heremtte 
Iriars,  who  had,  till  then,  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  of 
.whQiB  Martin  -Luther  was  a  member.     The  rest  is  cknown. 
Jii^ary  ^/    the    Council    of    Trent ,     by    Pietro    Soave 
Polano,  (ranslided  into  English,  hy  Nathaniel  Brent,  folio, 
1620,  pp,  4,  .5.     It  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that,  such 
was  the  title,  under  which,  to  avoid  papal  persecution,  the 
justly  celebrated  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Fra. 
Paolo  Sarpio,  theologian  of  the  most  serene  Republic  of 
Venice,  was  originally  published.     It  is  the  translatjioii  pf 
•Brent,  from  which  my  quotations  are  taken,  and  to  which,  iny 
references  are  made.     1  have  compared  this  with  a  French 
translation,  by  the  Sieur  De  la  Mothe  Josseval,  secretary  to 
the  French  <  embassy  at  Venice,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in 
£1689,  froBiiiniedition,  published  in  the  name  of  the  author; 
^nd  'fewod  i^em  to  iQorrf spead.    J  h^ve  cjbfsen  to^adqpt 
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The  Popes,  for  a  lon^  lime,  and  under  various 
pretences,  declined,  or  evaded,  the  convocation 
of  a  council,  dreading  tliat  tbe  proceedings  of 
fiucli  an  assembly,  if  they  could  not  be  sufficiently 
restrained,  might  tend  to  weaken  their  authority, 
or  to  revive  the  question,  respecting  the  supe- 
riority of  a  general  council,  over  the  Popes. 
They  were,  however,  obliged,  at  last,  to  yield  to 
the  necessities  of  tlie  times ;  and  the  celebrated 
esswnbly,  known  by  the  name  of  the  holy  cecu- 
ftienical  Council  of  Trent,  convoked,  according 
to  the  Pope's  Bull,  "  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
Church,  caused  by  impious  heretics,"'  held  its 
first  session,  in  that  city,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, Id45 '. 

Brent's  translation,  in  prertTenee  to  giving  a  new  one,  since, 
as  marking  the  »>lile  ami  clmrucler  uf  the  age,  with  scarcely 
an;  of  its  obaeurity,  it  may  prove  more  acceptable  to  ibe 
curious  reader. 

'  Histori/  of  the  Gnmcil  of  Trtnt,  p.  130.  It  is  " 
matter  of  surprise,  that,  siliee  Uie  council  was  considered 
as  the  best,  or  only,  remedy,  for  tlie  imm--rouB  existing 
evils,  the  Popes  were  able  to  evade  assembling  it  so  long, 
etpecially  Wben  we  reflect  Itjat  "  abuses  had  attained  to 
Birch  an  incredible  degree  oi  enormity,"  that,  "  io  the  year 
1534,  Clement  VII,  was  not  ashamed  to  eommend  uuto  his 
nephew,  Uij>poltins,  Canltoal  de  Medicis,  alt  the  benrficei 
of  tke  world,  secular,  and  regular,  dignities,  and  pei-»onages, 
simple,  and  with  cure,  beiug  vacant,  for  she  moneths,  to 
begione  'from  the  first  day  uf  iiis  possession,  with  power  to 
dispose  6f,  and  convert  to  his  use,  ull  the  rritits,"  &c.  Hit- 
tori/  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  -jai. 
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Paul  III.   during  whose  papacy    this  synod 
first  assembled,  (pending  its  sitting,  and  the  trea- 
ties concerning  it,  there  reigned,  and  died,  eight 
■popes),  although,  in  compliance  with  the  hu- 
f  ;mour  of  Germany,  which  it  would  not  have  been 
[  prudent  openly  to  resist,  he  had  agreed  to  con- 
voke llie  Council  at  Trent,  had,  however,  pre- 
[  determined  to  translate  it,  in  due  season,  to  a 
I  iplace,  where  his  authority  was  more   absolute, 
-This  we  learn  from  tlie  history  of  the  times,  Jis 
■^wcll  as  from  the  date  of  the  Bull,  authorising  that 
'  -jneasuie,  viz.  the  22d  of  February,  1545,  and  the 
I  ;period  of  its  transmission  to  the  Legates,  in  Au- 
l-gusl  of  (he  same  year,  being  four  months  previous 
to  the  holding  of  the  first  session.     In  this  mea- 
k  sure,  the  Pope  resolved  to  keep  himself  out  of 
ryiew,  and  to  let  it  appear  to  be  the  act  of  the  Le- 
ptes.     If  it  should  be  opposed,  they  would  be 
[  blamed,  and  he,  as  not  being  a  party,  might  the 
■■knore  easily  uphold  them  :  and  if,  by  chance,  he 
Should  alter  his  opinion,  he  might  do  so,  without 
|*dishonour '. 

In  154'7,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  Pope 
■■iihad  most  to  apprehend,  from  the  progress  of  the 
ii Reformation,  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  or  the 
[^decisions  of  the  Council,  if  left  free,  it  was  finally 
fi^esolved  to  carry  the  measure  of  translation  into 

'  History  oftlie  Council  of  Trent,  p.  2&8, 
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effect. 
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Cardinal  Monte,  was,  sent  to  the  Legates,  with 
orders  not  to  arrive  at  Trent  before  the  opening; 
of  the  session,  and  then  to  g'ive  them  authority  to 
translate  the  Council  to  Bologna,  "  making  some 
apparent  cause  to  arise,  or  making  use  of  some 
cause  already  in  being;  putting- it  in  execution 
80  quickly,  that,  after  the  enterprise  begun,  they 
should  conclude,  before  any  impediment  could 
be  interposed'." 

On  the  3d  of  March,  the  Pope's  messenger, 
until  then  concealed  even  from  ihe  Leg-ates,  de- 
clared his  credence".  I  will  give  the  '*  cause, 
which  was  made  to  arise,"  or  the  pretext  for  the 
translation  of  the  Council,  in  the  words  of  my 
authority:  "  The  Cardinal  Santa  Croce'  was 
confounded ;  but  Monte ',  being  without  feare, 
said,  that  be  ever  knew  the  Pope  to  be  a  wise 
Prince,  and  that  he  then  saw  in  him  the  height 
of  human  judgement,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
sOj  if  they  would  preserve  the  see  Apostolike : 
and  therefore  that  it  was  fit  to  serve  his  Holinesse 
with  fidelity,  secrecy,  and  diligence.  And  it 
hapned  fitly,  that  many  in  the  families  of  the  Pre- 
lats  were  sicke,  either  by  the  disorders  of  the 


*■  Histon?  of  the  Cuuncil  «f  Treol,  p.  259. 
*  Ibid.  p.  265. 

'  Two  of  the  Legates;  Cardiua!  Poole,  the  lliird,  being 
absent.     History  of  Ihe  Council  oj  Trent ,  p.  266. 
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CarnoTBl,  or  because  the  air  had  been  moiaC 
many  days  before.  Monte  suborned  some  to 
aske  the  phyeitians  whether  those  infirmities  were 
not  contagious.  The  physitians,  who,  in  their 
prognostiqueB,  always  say  the  worst  they  can, 
because,  if  they  proove  true,  they  secme  learned, 
in  having-  foreseene  tliem,  if  not,  they  seeme 
more  learned,  in  remedying;  or  preventing-  them, 
spake  some  ambiguous  word,  which  was  stu- 
diously spread  abroad,  and  believed  by  some  of 
the  meaner  sor'.  Some  others  also  were  credulous 
of  it,  especially  those  who  were  wilhng  to  depart, 
mid  tlipreforc  wished  it  were  true.  And,  after  the 
aession,  a  Bishop  dying  opportunely,  interred 
•(With  the  obsequies  of  the  whole  Council,  made 
(the  matter  more  conspicuous.  Whereupon  all 
Trent  was  full  that  the  disease  was  contagious, 
and  the  fame  was  spread  in  all  the  bordering 
places.  The  Legats,  to  shew  that  they  had  no 
'  finger  in  dispersing  this  fame,  held  a  general 
,  congregation,  the  next  day  after  the  session,  to 
'  <«4igest  what  should  be  discussed  concerning  the 
"Eucharist,  and,  the  weeke  following,  the  con- 
gregations of  the  divines  did  begin.  Uul  the  fame 
'being  increased,  Monte  ^vc  order  to  Hercules 
Severolo,  Proctor  of  the  Council,  to  make  a  pro- 
ces  concerning  the  pestilent  infirmity.  The 
physitians  %vere  examined,  and  Jeronymus  Fra- 
castoriuSf  Aiuou^t  others,  who  had  the  title  of 
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f  hysitian  of  the  Councel,  and  other  pei-sons  be- 
Wdes.  It  was  reported  that  the  neighbour  places 
"would  have  no  more  commerce  with  the  citie  ; 
which  made  many  Prelats  aske  leave  to  depart, 
either  for  feare,  or  for  desire  to  go  from  thence 
by  all  means.  Monte  gave  leave  to  some,  that 
their  departure  might  be  aHedged  as  one  of 
the  causes ;  othei-s,  with  whom  he  was  'more 
familiar,  he  perswaded  to  tarry,  indeed,  not  lo 
■want  adherents  when  he  should  propose  tlie  trans- 
lation of  the  Councel,  but,  in  shew,  that  the 
Councel  might  not  dissolve  ;  and  therefore  he 
wished  them  to  require  in  the  congregations,  that 
some  order  might  be  taken.  The  proccs  was 
^osecuted  untU  the  eighth  day ;  wlieii  newes 
came,  either  true  or  fained,  thai  Verona  would 
tratfique  no  more  with  them  ;  which  troubled 
tbem  all,  because  they  should  be  as  it  were  all  io 
prison. 

*'  Therefore  the  9th  day,  a  generall  congre- 
igifttion  was  held  concerning  this:  in  which  the 
proccs  was  read,  and  a  pi-oposition  made,  what 
remedy  might  be  found  timt  they  might  not  be 
confined,  with  a  disease  in  their  houses,  and  de- 
prived of  victuals  and  other  necessaries.  Many 
^oteeted  they  would  depart,  and  could  not  be 
hrfd,  and,  when  much  had  bin  ppoken,  Monte 
proposed  the  translation  of  the  Councel,  saying 
lie  had  Apostolike  authority  to  doe  it  from  the  be- 
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ginniog;  and  caused  the  Pope's  Bull  to  be  read, 

.   diiected    lo    the    three    Legats,    Moufe,   Santa 

Croce,  aod  Poole.     In  whiclij    having  declared 

ibat  he  had  established  the  Councel!  in  Trent, 

)  and  sent  them  thillicr  as  his  Legiats,  and  Angels 

of  Peace,  to  the  ende   that  so  god\y  a   worke 

might  not  bee  hindered  by  the  incommoditie  of 

the  place,  he  giveth  power  to  any  two  of  them, 

I'  in  absence  of  the  thirdj  to  translate  it  into  some 

other  citie,   more  commodious,  opportunCj    and 

secure ;  and  commend  ilie  Prelats,  upon  censures 

and  punishments,  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 

.  Trent,  but  to  ctmlinue  it  in  thecitie,  unto  which 

'  they  shall  tmnsferrc  it,  and  to  call  thither  the 

Prefats,  and   other   persons  of  the  Councel  of 

Trent,  upon  pain  of  peijurie,  and  other  censures, 

,  ^et  down  in  the  letters  of  the  convocation,  and 

that  he  will  ratitie  wltatsoever  they  shall  doe,  any 

thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  The    Emperor's   prelats    answered    imme- 

i'^diately  that  the  disease,  and  the  dangers  were 

I  aiot  80  great ;  that  the  timorous  might  have  leave 

.  fto  ^oe,  until  the  opinion  were  past,  which,  by  the 

■  •-help  of  God,  would  vanish  quickly,  and,  if  the 

session  were  deferred,  it  was  no  matter  :  that 

'.many  departed  the  yeere  before,   for  the  sus- 

-picions  of  warrc,  and  the  session  was  deferred 

i  .more  (ban  sixe  months,  and  that  they  might  doe 

I  M3  now,  if  there  were  occasion.     And  other  such 
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reasons  they  brouglit.  The  disputation  con- 
cerning this  was  long.  When  the  congregation 
Avas  ended,  the  Imperialists,  conferring  among 
themselvea.  and  seeking  curiously  that,  which, 
before,  they  cared  not  to  know,  they  smelt  out 
that  it  was  not  a  generall  disease,  but  a  pre- 
,tence '." 


I 


-,ft-l'  History  of  the  Council  of  Trnit,  ^c.  pp.  26G,  267. 
In  the  able  pre&ce  to  tiie  French  translatioa,  I  fiaci  some  far- 
ther light  tbrowii  upun  the  drcumstaoces,  which  attended  tlie 
tran»latii>n  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  Buiogna.  We  may 
infer  that  the  sensation  was  not  trifling,  whicli  this  history 
occasiimed,  since,  in  a  counter  history  of  that  Council,  which 
the  Cardinal  Palavicini  thought  lit  to  issue,  he  calls  tliut  of 
Pra.  Paolo,  ori^'inally  published,  as  we  have  seen,  undei 
the  name  of  Soave,  "  Scelerata  Isloria",  and  "  hforia  tm- 
piamentt  famoia."  Tn  chapter  13th  of  his  ninth  book,  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  reader  tJiat  the  translation  of 
the  Council  was  made,  on  account  of  contagion,  and  that 
the  disease  was  scoria  fever  :"  that  the  Bishop  of  Capttccio, 
and  the  general  of  the  Cordeliers,  died  of  it ;  and  that, 
Jerome  (Hyeronimus)  Fracasturius,  physician  to  the  Coun- 
cil, protested,  that,  as  he  was  come  tn  cure  fevers,  and 
other  ordinary  diseases,  but  not  the  plague,  he  would  with- 
draw: "  Voila  des  preuves  bien  legeres,"  says  Mr.  de  la 
Mothe  Josseval.  Le  Cardinal  dit  que  cet  maladie  etoit 
le  pourpre.  At^}Ourd'hui  le  pourpre,  guoigu' Use  gagite', 
nefait  point  enfuir  les  Medicins  :  Et  1'  on  aura  de  la  peine 
i  cfoirc,  que  Fracastor  en  tbt  taut  de  peur,  s'ii  etoit  aussi 


'  The  French  Iromlstor  here  partictp&te)  in 
ktd  becoma  geaecal  Jong  before  fail  day. 
T01»   I.  O 
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The  next  day,  at  a  congregation,  called  to 
conaiiU  upon  the  same  matter,  it  was  found  that 
eleven  prelates  had  already  departed ;  and  the 
legates,  after  some  conversation,  proposed  that 
the  Council  should  be  translated    to  Bologna. 


habile,  que  li;  CaTdiiial  nous  le  figure,  comnie  je  n'en  doute 
point.  £t  s'il  demanda  son  cong^,  c'etoit  UD  jeu  fait  x 
plaisir  eutre  lea  legata  «t  lui,  pour  efraier  les  Prra.  La 
niort  de  I'Ev^quc  et  du  Geueral  iie  conclut  rien.  Car  ce 
n'est  pas  mcrveille,  (}ue  d'ua  grand  noinbre  de  gens,  as- 
xemblt-s  dans  un  m&nie  lieu,  ou  I'ou  ii'a  pas  loutes  ses  com- 
niodilcs,  il  en  meurc  deux  personnes.  Les  Legals  pouvoieat 
penncttre  de  ^e  retirer  a  ceux,  qui  craignoient  leur  petw, 
(i'autant  que  le  mal  u'etoit  pas  si  grand,  qu'il  iut  besoin  dc 
transferer  le  cuncile,  ajnsi  que  ks  Evfqueii  Espagnols  l« 
renionlroient.  En  6fet,  il  ne  leur  ari'iva  point  de  mal,  du- 
rant  les  deux  ans,  qu'ils  rest&rent  i  Trente,  quoique  Fra- 
castor,  et  le  Mediciu  du  premier  L^gat  eusseiit  prognostiqu6, 
que  le  danger  etoit  grand,  surtout  pour  h$  gens  noblet, 
Corame  si  la  noblesse  rcndoit  les  honimes  plus  susceptible! 
de  maladie.  Chose  ridicule.  Car  le  Cardinal  PacecOr 
I'Evgque  de  Salamanque,  Frere  du  Due  de  I'lafantado, 
I'Cveque  d'Astorgas,  et  d'autres,  etoient  d'asses  honnu 
miisons,  pour  en  mourir.  Onufre  Panvini,  qui  vivoit, 
dc  cc  tenis  lit,  k  la  cour  de  Rome,  et  en  savoJt  tres  bien 
la  carte,  ne  dit  rien  de  cette  contagion,  dans  la  vie  de  Paul 
III,  ou  il  parle  de  la  translation  du  concile."  I  may  ob- 
serve, in  addition,  that  the  deatlis,  among  the  members  of 
the  Council,  <j<iring  its  sitting,  or  at  any  at  iu  periods, 
were  probably  fewer,  than  would  have  happened,  amongst 
the  same  number  of  persons,  if  they  had  been  disi»ened, 
and  at  their  several  homes. 


FIRST  mowiitisATm'wi^SF^'vAvL  in.  ^raS 
It  being  suggested  that  the  Pope  might  take  it 
ill,  if  Ihe  translation  were  made  without  his 
knowledge  ',  Monte  said,  "  that  sudden  chances, 
and  perils  of  life,  are  free  from  these  respects, 
and  that  hee  would  undertake  the  Pope  should 
be  contented.  The  decree  was  proposed  by 
way  of  deliberation — Doth  it  please  you  to  de- 
clare, that  this  disease  is  manifest,  in  regard  of 
the  predictions,  and  other  things  alleadged  s6 
notoriously,  that  the  prelats  cannot  remaine  in 
this  citie,  without  danger  of  their  life,  nor  can 
be  kept  here  ag'ainst  their  wills  ;  and  because  of 
the  departure  of  many,  and  protestations  of 
others,  by  whose  departure  the  Council  would 
be  dissolved  ;  and  for  other  causes  alleadged  by 
the  fathers,  notoriously  true  and  lawful  ?  Doth 
it  please  you  to  declare,  that,  for  the  sccuritle  of 
the  prelats  lives,  and  prosecution  of  the  Coun- 
eef,  it  ought  to  be  transferred  to  Bolonia,  and  is 
now  transferred,  &c  *." 

On  the  following  day,  the  11th  of  March,  at  ! 
the  regular  session,  the  decree  for  the  tranalatlotj  f 
was  formally  passed,  by  a  majority  of  the  prtf^  I 
lates ;  and  iiis  own  measures  were  of  coursd  I 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope  *. 

'  Tills  must  liave  referred  merelj  to  the  time  nnJ  place  I 
of  trauslalion,  since  the  puwer  to  translate  geneially,  had  J 
been  conferred  by  Ihe  bull  previously  read. 

'  History  pf  the  Council  of  Trent,  &c,  p.  267. 

*  ibid.  p.  268. 
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But  "  the  imperialists  were  Gommanded,  by 
tile  Emperor's  ambassador,  not  to  depart,  nntili 
his  Majesty  were  informedj  and  gave  them 
order '." 

"  In  Rome,  the  Court  was  glad  they  were 
delivered  from  danger.  For,  there  was  already 
great  confusion,  and  sale  made  by  the  possessors 
of  many  benefices,  who  sought  to  unburthen 
themselves,  but  so  as  that  they  would  lose  no 
commodities." 

The  Emperor  is  offended,  and  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Bologna,  who  protest,  among  other 
things  :  "  that  the  Conncell  could  not  be  tran- 
slated, but  by  urgent  necessitie,  diligent  discus- 
sion, and  consent  of  all ;  but,  for  all  this,  they, 
who  call  themselves  legates,  and  others,  did 
rashly  runne  out  of  Trent,  fayning  certaine  fe- 
vers, and  infections  of  the  ayre,  and  testimonies 
of  doctours,  which  the  event  hath  shewed  to  be 
causes  not  so  much  as  of  any  vaine  feare'." 

His  ambassador,  at  Rome,  made  a  similar  pro- 
test, declaring,  in  express  terms,  that  the  pre- 
tences, upon  which  the  Council  .was  transferred, 
were  "  neither  true,  nor  probable*." 

The  Spanish  prelates,  who  had  remained  in 
Trent,  stale,  in  answer  to  a  citation  of  the  Pope  : 


'  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  itc.p. : 

'  Ibid.  Id.  p.  280.  *  Id.  p.  281. 
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"  that  they  saw  not  why  they  should  depart 
with  the  legHts,  who  promised,  in  the  [^■enerall 
congregTition,  and  in  the  publicke  sessions  lo 
retume  to  Trent,  so  soone  as  the  siispition  of 
the  sicknesse  did  cease^  especially  if  Germanic 
would  submit  to  the  Councell ;"  and  that  Ger- 
many had  submitted', 

This  answer,  the  Pope,  affecting  not  lo  be  a 
party,  but  umpire,  orjudg-e,  sends  to  the  proc- 
tors, of  the  fathers  of  Bologna,  who  reply, 
"  that  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve  or  translate 
the  Councell,  in  regard  to  the  progresse  which 
the  pestilential  sicknesse  made  in  the  cilie,  and 
borders,  of  the  actuall  and  imminent  departure 
of  many  fathers,  of  the  doctour's  oath,  especially 
of  Fracastorius  who  had  a  pubiike  slipende,  and 
of  the  feare  that  the  commerce  of  the  neigh- 
bour cities  would  be  taken  away." 

We  have  bow  seen,  that  there  existed  no 
sickness  at  Trent,  beyond  the  usual  diseases 
of  the  season  ;  that  the  Spanish  prelates  were  not 
afraid  to  remain,  and  that  they  remained  with  imr 
punity,  after  those  of  Italy  had  gone  to  Bologna  ; 
and  that  the  latter  did  not  think  of  returning  (o 
Trent,  even  after  every  idea  of  a  contagious 
malady  had  long  ceased.  Hence  it  became  ob- 
vious to  all  the  world,  that  the  ground,  set  lorlhi 


'  Hi»lory  of  Uie  Council  ofTm 
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for  the  translation  of  the  Council,  was  nothing 
I  more  than  a  mere  pretence,  whilst  the  real  ob- 
I  ject  of  the  measure  was  well  understood  to  be, 
I  the  havings  that  assembly  in  a  situation  more  im> 
mediately  within  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
'  Rome. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  advert  fo  the  use 

'  tiiftt  was  made  of  Fracastorius,  upnn  this  orca- 

I  sion.     It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  Pope 

I  liad  predetermined  to  translate  the  Council ;  that 

his  legutes  were  directed  "  to  make  some  appa- 

iwit   cause  to   arise,"    which  miglit  justify  this 

I  >[ieasure ;    that  the   cause,    which    the    legates 

"  made  to  arise,"  was  a  contagious  pestilence  ; 

I  and  that  Fracastorius,  physician  to  the  Council, 

I  iDitk  a  stipend,  was  directed  to  swear  to  the  ex- 

I  istence  of  this  strange  malady.     It  is  also  ne- 

I  cessary   that  the  reader  should  be  informed  of 

I  another  link,  in  this  chain  of  conspiration,  which 

I  does  not  appear  in  tbe  History  of  the  Council 

I  ef  Trent ;   viz.  that,  in  the  interval,  between  the 

I  date  of  the    Pope's  hull,    and  tite  actual  tran- 

I  flntion  of  the  Council,  the  public  mind  was  duly 

I  prepared  for  the  new    phenomenon    of  conta- 

fgious  epidemics,  by  (his  very  Fracastorius,  in  a 

work,  entitled  "  De  Sympathia   et  Antipatkia, 

€t  de  contagione  et  eontagiosis  morbis,  Venetiis, 

1546."     He  wil!  then  perceive  that  Fracastorius 

was  a  mere  creature  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
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Pope's  Council  ;  and  he  mil  have  a  distinct 
view  of  the  whole  of  this  ing'enious,  but  very 
mischievous,  plot. 

To  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  fevers,  tliuB 
fraudulently,  and  for  the  first  time  authoritatively 
introduced,  into  the  world,  may  be  imputed  the 
annual  destruction,  as  shall  be  fully  sliewn,  of 
many  millions  of  our  fellow- creatures,  and  the 
misery  of  many  millions  more. 

But  physicians  of  any  eminence,  exceptinj;- 
such  as  were  willing  to  be  deceived,  were  not 
the  dupes  of  this  imposture.  Nor  is  it  credible 
that  Fracastorius  himself,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  wit  and  learning-,  could  have  had  any 
ikith  in  his  own  doctrines,  supported  as  they 
were,  only  by  the  most  monstrous  absurdities  '. 

'  Fracastorius  was  an  eminent  phyiician,  and  a  pccaon  of 
^leat  learning,  as  well  as  a  pod,  ofalircly  imaginatioQ,  Besiili^ 
his  book,  "  De  Sj/mpalhia,  et  Ant'tpathia,  et  de  Contegione, 
ttContagiosii  Mot  bit,"  lie  was  the  author  of  a  poem,  enlitled, 
"  Syphilis  i"  which  shetva  at  least  that  be  via&  conversant 
with  the  subject  of  coniagion,  where  it  is  ackuowledged  to 
exist.  Friinttt  Histortf  of  Phi/sie,  vol.  ii.  p.  360 ;  and 
Sir  Richard  Manningham'i  Diicoursc,  concerning  the 
Plague,  and  PiUUtHtial  Fivers,  Loudon,  1708,  p.  S2. 
Sir  Richard  sajs,  that  Fracubtorius  was  the  first,  who  made 
any  change  ia  the  ancient  and  common  opinion.  But,  ff 
my  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  physician  only 
obeyed  orders,  and  that  diiitinction  more  properly  Wlvu^ 
(o  Pope  Paul  in.  'iJi?i    11   III   ,Jii:.   ,i:..;'ii.^ywt  ^ 
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t  "  Out  of  one  lea  her  coat,"  for  inslanc",  (an- 
other edition  has  it  a  ieallier  cap)  "  there  diedj" 
says  he,  "  five-aiid- twenty  Germans,  who  put  it 
on  one  after  another."  This  vague  assertion  of 
an  alledged  fact,  said  to  liave  happened,  thirty- 
five  years  before,  during  a  plague,  at  Verona, 
which  even  the  narrator  does  not  prelrnd  to 
have  witnessed,  and  of  which  he  g'ives  no  testi- 
mony on  the  authority  of  others,  is  most  pre- 
GuniptuouRly  offered,  in  proof  of  a  doctrine  of 
the  most  essential  importance  to  mankind.  Did 
we  not  know,  upon  g'eneral  principles,  that  con- 
tagion does  not  exist  in  epidemic  diseases,  we 
should  be  bound  in  reason  to  discredit  this  nar- 
rative, not  simply  from  tiie  want  of  all  evidence, 
but  from  the  very  suspicious  circumstances  of 
the  scene  being-  laid  in  Italy,  and  the  victims 
being  all  Germans. 

But  to  rtason  against  absurdities,  is  to  fight 
against  shadows.  And  I  have  only  here  ad- 
verted to  tliis  silly  tradition,  as  being  the  first 
formal  attempt,  which  was  made,  in  this  way, 
and  unfortunately  a  most  successful  one,  to  im- 
pose upon  the  understandings  of  mankind;  and 
in  order  that  it  may  appear,  that,  the  necessity 
of  Iiaving  recourse  to  an  expedient  so  ludicrous, 
in  support  of  a  doctrine  of  such  singular  im- 
portance, is,  at  once,  a  proof  of  its  want  of 
foundation,  and  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  de- 
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ceive.  This  leathern  gar}nent  (for  so  it  has  also 
been  termed ')  is  a  morsel,  which  no  ordinary 
effort  of  faith  can  dig-eat.  If  the  fact  could,  for 
a  moment,  be  credited,  the  interpretation  of  it 
must  be,  that  the  cloak,  coat,  garment,  or  cap, 
contained  poison,  not  plague. 

The  following  traditions  are  of  a  similar  de- 
scription :  and  although  not  necessary  to  be 
reasoned  against,  they  are  proper  to  be  recorded, 
as  being  intimately  connected  with  tlie  singular 
events  of  this  extraordinary  aera,  and  constitu- 
ting the  whole  foundation  of  the  stupendous 
error  of  contagion. 

Alexander  Benedictus,  Lib.  de  Pesle.  cap.  3, 
tells  us  of  a  "  feather  bed,  that  was  tUrovm 
aside,  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  house,  being 
suspected  to  hold  the  plague  in  it ;  but  that  it 
raised  the  plague,  by  being  shook  up,  seven 
years  after,  of  which  5900  people  died,  in 
twelve  weekes,  in  Wratislaw.  And  we  are 
told  that  the  pestilent  contagion  was  shut  up  in 
a  ragj  {or  fourteen  yearn  \" 

Foreslus,  Lib.  vi.  Obser.  2^,  says,  "  that  a 
young  man  was  seized  with  the  plague,  only  by 
thrusting  his  hand  into  an  old  trunk,   wherein 

t there  was  a  cobmeb,  whicli,  in  that  instant,,  mad« 
a  plague  sore," 
These  three  are  the  principal  alledged  facts. 
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tH'oug'ht  by  Sennertus,  to  prove  that  plague  is 
a  contagious  diaeasCj  and  seem  to  be  the  only 
foundations  for  quarantine '. 

With  these  tales,  may  rank  the  following  one 
*  of  recent  date.  A  brother  of  the  French  gene- 
ral Jnlien  died  of  the  plague  in  Egypt.  "  He 
received  the  infection  by  taking;  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
from  a  box,  out  of  which  a  person,  who  had  the 
plague  on  him  at  the  time,  had  also  taken 
Bniilf  *." 

I  met,  at  ConEtantinople,  with  a  Gtatement 
equally  singular  of  a  supposed  exception  to  the 
'  capability  of  receiving  infection  :  "  Of  all  quad- 
■  rupeds,  the  shaggy  horse,  or  horse  with  long 
'  hail',  is  alone  exempt  from  contracting  the  in- 
fection of  plague.  Other  animals,  and  birds  of 
\  uvery  kind,  can  receive,  and  communicate  the 
r  iafeclion  *."' 

'  Sir  R.  Manniaghain's  DiscourGe,  y.  25. 

»  Travels  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Ac.  in  17S9, 1800. 
I  •nd  1801,  by  W.  Wittinan,  M.D.  p.  76. 

1  FroiD  aa  unpublished  manuscript,  put  iato  my  hands, 

by  Mr.  Julius  Cscsar  Kelli,  a  native  of  Leghorn,  contain- 

[log  Observations  made  during  the  Plague  at  Saiouica,   m 

I  S783,  and  at  Brusa,  in  1600,  1813,  and    1813.     Into  the 

f  ,gfounAi  of  these  assertions,  1  did  not  think  il  necessary  to 


L  enquire. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Immortal  lies  on  ages  are  entailed. 

Religio  Laicx. 


Tke  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diu 
eases,  facilitated  hy  the  progress  of  small-pox,  and  lues 
venerea,  in  Europe,  in  the  16th  century'^avoured  by  the 
still-existing  union  of  the  medical  and  clerical functiona^^ 
by  ignorance  of  the  medical  works  of  the  Greeks — by  the 
cverwhtlming  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome — by  the  danger 
to  physicians  of  controverting  it — introduced  by  policy, 
received  upon  credit,  and  propagated  by  faith,  it  has  con' 
tinned  without  examination,  become  fixed  from  habit,  and 
occasioned  a  greater  destruction  of  lives,  than  theambitioti 

.  of  all  the  conquerors,  who  have  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood,  from  Julius  Casar,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte* 

To  facilitate  the  reception  and  propagation  of 

this  delusive  doctrine,  although  the  influence  of 
papal  authority  alone  would  probably  have  been 
sufficient^  several  circumstances,  at  this  period^ 
concurred. 

By  the  spreading  of  small-pox  and  lues  venerea, 
in  Europe,  the  public  mind  had  become  gradu- 
ally familiarised  with  ideas  of  contagion  j  whence^ 
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the  application  of  the  doctrine,  to  epidemic  dis* 
eases,  however  in  truth  absurd,  might  have  ap- 
peared a  less  violent  innovation,  than  it  would 
have  done  a  century  or  two  earlier  *. 

The  union  between  the  medical  and  clerical 
functions,  which  existed,  in  Europe, 

When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low. 
And  none  but  priests  were  authorized  to  know — 

in  full  force,  almost  down  to  the  period,  of  which 
we  are  treating,  whereby  the  Popes  enjoyed 
nearly  as  unlimited  an  authority,  over  physic,  as 
they  did  over  divinity,  also  greatly  contributed 
to  extend,  to  confirm,  and  to  establish  this  new 
doctrine  of  contagion. 

To  give  a  few  examples  of  this  union  a,mongst 
ourselves :  John  Giles,  who  flourished  in  the 
13th  century,  was  a  professor  of  medicine,  in  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Montpellier,  and  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Philip,  king  of  France.  He 
was  afterwards  created  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  entered  among  the 
Dominicans,  with  whom  he  became  a  celebrated 


'  In  the  course  of  the  14th  century  the  small  pox  spread 
in  Europe.  In  the  15th  century  lues  venerea  becaoie  gene- 
rally known  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and,  towards  its 
close,  in  the  year  1494,  spread  greatly  at  the  siege  of  Naples. 
FritTuts  History  of  Physic,  VoL  J  I.  p.  337. 
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preacher.  In  his  old  age,  he  was  fetnous  for 
his  divinity  lectures,  at  Oxford  '. 

Hugh  of  Eversham,  or  Hugo  Alratiis,  was, 
in  the  same  century,  both  a  pliysician,  and  a 
cardinal.  He  died  of  the  plague,  with  several 
other  cardinals,  of  the  conclave,  held  after  the 
death  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.  Bale,  who  sel- 
dom allows  a  cardinal  to  die  a  natural  death,  cays 
be  was  poisoned  *. 

Jolin  Phreas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  was  created  hy  Paul  H.  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  practised  physic  in  Italy  '. 

Linacre,  the  founder  of  the  London  College 
of  physicians,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Englieh 
medical  translators,  took  holy  orders  in  1519. 
He  inscribed  some  of  his  translations  to  Pope 
LeoX*. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  in  the  eai'Iy  part  of  the 
16lh  century,  medicine  was  still  in  tiie  hands  of 
men,  who  were  either  ecclesiastics,  or  had  re- 
ceived a  monastic  education.  Many  had  taken 
holy  orders,  and  some  even  held  cures.  Hence 
aQ  intimate  conneclion  obtained  between  medi- 
cine and  the  see  of  Rome  ;  a  circumstance  that 
will  lessen  our  surprise,  at  finding  even  medical 
doctrines,  when,  for  convenience,  promulgated 


Aikin's  Biograp)ilcal  Memoirs,  Introd.  pp.  5,  6. 
»  Id,  p.  25.         *  Id.  pp.  3-2,  40. 
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by  papal  authority,  received  as  articles  of  fHith, 
which  it  would  be  heresy  to  doubt. 

Even  in  England,  althmig^h  the  connection 
between  the  government  and  the  see  of  Rome, 
tvas,  for  a  time,  suspended,  by  the  humour  of 
Henry  VIII,  yet  the  influence  of  papal  doctrines 
continued  still  considerable ;  and,  in  medical 
matters  especially,  the  tone  was  then,  and  con- 
tinued long-  after  to  be  received  from  Italy  '. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  contagion  was  implicitly 
ftmbraced  in  England,  ami  acted  upon,  with  a 
vengeance,  during  the  epidemics  that  prevailed,  in 
the  bigolted  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  The  de- 
atruction,  which  they  occasioned,  was  all  im- 
puted, by  their  enemies,  with  equal  bigotry,  to 
the  crimes  of  that  family. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  had  the  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter, 
on  account  of  the  medical  works  of  the  Greeks 
not  having  yet  been  rendered  generally  accessi- 
ble,  by  good  translations  '- ;  so  that,  in  fact,  but 


'  In  I6GR,  0  vTJter  speaks  of  the  employment  of  amulets, 
ss  "  the  cheating  Galenical  doctrine,  fetched  froni  Padut." 
Ijiimolomia,  or  Ihe  Pest  anatomized,  by  George  TTiomton, 
AI.D.  London,  16CB.  p.  IGl. 

'  It  was  not  till  Ihe  ITIli  century  that  good  trsHshtions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  tlassics  began  to  prevail.  The  Ge- 
neva edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocral«>,  by  Foeiius,  was 
printed  iiiia&Tt -     ■  ' 


$ 
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few  persons  were  aware  that  it  was  a  neiv  opi- 
nion ;  and  those  wlio  were,  found  it  expedient  to 
■uppreas  their  knowledge. 

When  we  reflect,  thatj  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
apoBtolic  see  was  so  boundless,  that  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  when  approaching  the  gates  of  Rome, 
at  the  head  of  an  imperial  array,  as  a  conqueror, 
was  content,  instead  of  pursuing  hia  triumph, 
to  make  the  most  humiliating  concessions,  in 
order  to  be  restored  to  the  Pope's  favour,  and  to 
f^o  personally  to  Rome,  to  ask  pardon  of  his 
tioliness,  and  to  receive  absolution,  in  his  master's 
name,  and  his  own ' ;  when,  I  say,  we  reflect 
upon  these  things,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that 
even  a  medical  opinion,  however  palpably  absurd, 
as  well  as  contrary  to  all  preceding  doctrines; 
should,  upon  such  authority,  have  been  instantly 
received,  and  rapidly  propagated  ;  that  it  should, 
with  lime,  have  been  strengthened,  extended, 
and  confirmed;  and  that,  it  should  even  have 
fiurvived  the  influence,  which  gave  it  birth.  By 
the  Roman  Catholics,  this  belief  appears  to  have 
been  universally  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith  ; 
to  the  Protestants,  it  has  been  communicated  by 

'  It  was  upon  tliis  cccasion  that  tlie  Pope  (Piul  IV.) 
esc) aimed,  that  "  before  lie  would  lose  oue  iola  of  liis  due,  lie 
would  see  the  whole  world  in  ruitu."  History  of  Iht  Council 
of  IVent,  S^c.  p.  406. 
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the  sytnpatliy  of  panic  terror  ;  and,  if  the  Turks 
have  escaped  the  infection,  it  is  perhaps  partly 
tecaiise,  ■with  them,  this  new  opinion  has  been 
repelled,  by  a  species  of  faith,  operating  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

In  common  charity^  we  are  bound  to  presume, 
that  neither  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  nor  his 
physician,  could  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences,  which  were  to  result,  from  the 
general  reception,  and  establishment,  of  the 
medical  doctrines,  which,  for  a  political  purpose, 

'  they  had  caused  to  be  promulgated,  under  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  chair.  They  could 
not,  however,  but  have  foreseen,  that,  right  or 
wrong,  useful  or  pernicious,  so  sanctioned,  it 
would  become  heresy  lo  doubt,  and  still  more  to 
controvert  them  ;  that  the  belief  in  contagion,  in 
epidemic  diseases,  would  thenceforth  become  an 

■article  of  almost  universal  faith  amongst  Chris- 

'tians;  tliat  it  would  be  deemed  an  impiety  not 
to  be  converted ;  and  that  physicians,  however 
strong  their  scientific  doubts,  would  hardly  dare 
to  express,  even  in  the  most  measured  language, 
their  incredulity. 

In  cftect,  it  became  extremely  difficult  for 
physicians,  and  medical  professors,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  those  states,  tliat  had  either  espoused 

"the  new  doctrine  of  the  plague  being  a  conta- 
gious disease,  or  were,  in  any  manner^  under  the 
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power  of  the  ecclesiaBtical  state,  if  they  regarded 
their  proper  dignity,  or  were  not  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  science,  to  know  how  to  act. 
Those,  who  were  determined,  in  contempt  of 
all  principle,  to  be  orthodox,  as  FracasloriuSj 
Forestus,  Alexander  Benedictus,  Sennertus,  &c. 
found,  no  doubt,  profitable  employment,  in  in- 
venting; fresh  facts,  or  accommodating  facts  al- 
ready known,  to  the  new  papal  doctrines  :  whilst 
those,  who  could  not  suffer  their  complaisance  to 
violate  truth,  reason,  and  common  sense,  as 
Mercurialis,  Rudius,  Sanctorius,  Septalius,  &c. 
although  the  field  of  science  lay  before  them, 
durst  not  reap.  Who,  in  the  16th  century, 
would  dare,  in  Italy,  then  the  principal  seat  of  me- 
dical, as  well  as  other  learning,  formallv  to  con- 
trovert an  opinion  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  ratified  by  the  Pope  ? 
Those,  who  were  of  an  opposite  opinion,  were 
constrained  to  silence,  or  merely  to  hint  the 
novelty  of  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  and  their 
surprise  that  so  obvious  a  thing,  as  contagion 
must  be,  had  not  been  observed  by  any  of  the 
ancient  physicians. 

Although  it  be  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence in  itself,  to  determine  "what  may  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  or  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  moderns,  upon  any  given  subject, 
provided  we  can  ascertain  and  establish  the  true 

YOL.  I.  ^ 
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tone;  yet  I  have  thought  fit  to  enter  at  consider- 
'•ble  length  into  this  detail,  in  order,  by  divesting 
the  question  of  that  prepossessioHj  which  arises 
\  Ifrom  the  credit  of  presumed  antiquity,  to  be 
.enabled  to  conduct  the  reader  the  more  readily 
to  just  conclusions. 

From  this  examination,  it  results,  as  we  have 
gust  seen,  that  the   doctrine  of  contagion  was 
lutteriy  unknown  to  the  ancient  physicians,  which, 
^n  a  matter  so  obvious,  and,  in  respect  to  diseases, 
•of  such  frequent  occurrence,  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  it  had  any  foundation  in  truth ;  that 
it  has  been  uniformly  taken  for  granted  by  the 
the  moderns  without  examination  ;  that  it  is,  Jn 
I  ■  4act,  an  innovation,  of  recent  date,  and  of  frau- 
)  duleiit  purpose  ;  and  consequently  possessing  no 
I  tiaims  to  that  consideration,  which  antiquity  coo- 
lers, even  upon  error. 

'    I  have  now,  I  trust,  fully  succeeded  in  illustra- 
ting the  origin  of   the   doctrine   of  contagion. 
"The  question  next  occurs,  to  what  extraordinary 
influence  are  we  to  attribute  the  rapid  progress, 
the  almost  universal  adoption,  and  the  permanent 
establishment,  of  a  doctrine,  which  is  found  to 
[■  4ie  not  only  destitute  of  the  attractions  of  truth, 
[  Imt  of  every  vestige  of  probabihty,  and  entitled 
to   no  respect  from  its  antiquity,    as  well    as 
f  ft^Ught  with  the  most  destructive  consequences 
to  mankind  ?    In  few  words,  to  the  influence  of 
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the  court  of  Rome : — to  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  In  154:7,  first  prompted, 
and  afterwards  ratified,  by  his  holiness  Pope  Paul 
III.  removing  that  council  under  the  pretence  of 
an  infectious  sickness,  to  Bologna.  This  decree, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  occasionally  hinted 
hy  scientific  physicians,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
decide  the  opinions  of  Italy,  in  respect  to  the 
^Use  of  epidemic  diseases ;  and  the  opinions  of 
Italy,  at  tliat  period,  in  matters  of  learning,  to 
direct  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  dread  of  infection  being  announced, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
cburrh,  as  the  ostensible  motive  of  so  important 
a  measure  as  the  translation  of  a  general  council, 
contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases,  could  not  &tl 
instantaneously  to  obtain  tlie  implicit  assent  of 
at  least  all  the  Catholic  world  ;  and,  almost  from 
that  moment,  the  opinion,  excepting  with  a  few 
enlightened  physicians,  who  however,  durst  only 
bint  their  doubts,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  permanently  established.  To  advocate  con- 
tagion, was  to  be  well  with  the  Pope,  the  Car- 
dinals, and  the  Clergy  :  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  zealous  propagators  of  a  doctrine,  which  it 
would  be  heresy  to  controvert,  would  be  found 
to  abound,  amongst  the  clerico-medical  function- 
aries, who  were  looking  toward  Rome  for  prefer- 
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Even  in  Protestant  countriee,  where  greater 
I  freedom  of  discussion  prevailed,  the  influence,  in 
[  consequence  of  the  state  of  education,  stilt  exer- 
cised, over  medical  afiairs,  by  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
fashion  in  modes  of  faith  ;  and  the  terrora 
[  Inspired  by  the  actual  ravages  of  epidemic  dis- 
r  eases,  together  with  certain  effects  of  self-love, 
f  to  which  1  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  ad- 
f  vert,  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  restrain 
[  ihe  mere  propensity  to  investigation,  and  to 
I  prolong  to  our  days  the  duration  of  ignorance, 
p  OT  rather  the  pernicious  consequences  of  false 
I  knowledge,  upon  this  subject. 

Thus  has  a  fraudulent  and  fatal  decree,  ema- 
I  Dating  from  the  ambitious  projects  of  a  Church- 
man, been  productive  of  greater  havoc,  amongst 
inankind,  than  all  the  acts  of  all  the  conqueror^, 
who  have  deluged  the  earth  with  blood,  from  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ' '. 

Had  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  dis- 

teses,  previously  existed,  it  would  have  been  of 

f  little  consequence,  in  respect  to  our  subject,  that 

r  fte  Pope  should  have  employed  that  generally  re- 


'  NapoleoD,  in  tlie  plenitude  of  power,  &t  St.  Cloud ; 
I  ftsmpting  upon  the  liberties  of  llic  world,  I  abhorred,  and 
I  ^uld  have  aided  the  meanest  slave  in  dethroning  him,  To 
1  Napoleon,  an  exile  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  I  can  render 
F  justice,  and  do  not  scruple  to  rank  him  witll  the  first  of  the 
Cwan. 
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ceived  belief,  as  a  stratagem,  to  frighten  the  fa- 
ihers  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  to  serve  aa  a 
pretext  for  translating  the  Council  to  Bologna. 
Bat  it  is  of  great  consequence,  to  the  question,  to 
shew,  that  contagion  was,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
alledged  to  exist,  in  epidemic  diseases ;  that  the 
doctrine  was  invented,  without  any  foundation  in 
truth,  or  probability,  and  without  even  the  pre- 
text of  any  actual  sickness  beyond  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  season,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
this  removal ;  and  that  the  authority,  \vhich  intro- 
duced, was  suHicient  to  establish,  to  spread,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  belief. 

Ilia  sunt  IragediiE  medtcee,  Italice  imposlurte, 
applied  by  Van  Helmont  to  Amulets,  may  be 
much  more  fitly  applied  to  contagion,  and  its 
baleful  consequences.  These  consequences  were 
excellently  calculated  to  render  the  doctrine 
permanent.  Being,  in  Christian  communities, 
every  where  established,  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth, it  continued  undisturbed  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  fate,  throughout  the 
eighteenth,  will  afterwards  be  the  subject  of  part 
ticular  consideration. 


Vlit  WBAT  DISBASfa  CASNOT 


CHAP.  VI. 

General  diseases,  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  repeatedly,  do  not  depend  upon  contagion.    Wert 
it  otherwise,  where  no  precautions  are  taken,  epidemic  dis* 
eases  would  never  cease,  until  communities  were  extin 
guished^ 


If  general  diseases,  which  are  capable  of  aflfect- 
ing  the  same  person  repeatedly,  depended  upon 
contagion^  consequences  would  take  place,  which 
do  not happen. 

^here  would  be  no  possibility,  even  under  the 
most  constant  and  harassing  precautions,  of  re^ 
straining  the  devastations  of  those  maladies: 
Every  person  in  health. :  would  be  attacked^  as 
often  as  he  came  within  the  infectious  distance  of 
any  one  labouring  under  disease.  Those  only 
would  escape,  who  could  preserve  themselves 
constantly  beyond  that  distance  ;  or  were  labour^ 
ing  under  some  malady  higher,  in  degree,  than 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  But,  as  disease  spread^ 
no  person  in  health  could  continue  long  beyond 
the  sphere  of  infection  :  and  those,  who  had  been 
protected  by  diseases  higher  in  degree^  would^ 
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upon  recovering,  become  liable  to  be  afTected  by 
the  contagion.  It  would  observe  a  geometrical 
progression,  diverging,  as  it  were,  from  the 
centre,  to  every  point  of  the  circumference,  of  a 
city,  a  camp,  an  hospital,  or  a  ship.  Whilst  it 
had  subjects  to  operate  upon  ;  i.  e.  whilst  a  single 
individual  of  the  community  remained  alive,  it 
would  never  cease.  Those,  who  recovered, 
would,  again,  and  again,  be  seized.  No  person, 
who  remained  within  the  pale  of  society  could  es- 
cape. The  malady  would  be  communicated  to 
the  most  distant  nations.  Infection  would  pro- 
ceed in  a  continued  circle,  until  the  whole  human 
race  was  extinguished. 

Snch  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
contagion  of  small-pox,  had  that  disease  been  ca- 
pable of  affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly. 
No  precautions  could,  in  that  case,  prevent  its 
being  in  a  state  of  constant  circulation,  whilst  it 
had  subjects  to  operate  upon :  without  precautions, 
its  progress  would  be  still  more  rapid  and  destruc- 
tive. Must  we  not,  then,  conclude,  that,  as  the 
plague  is  shewn  to  be  capable  of  affecting  the 
same  person  repeatedly,  if  it  were  also  contagious, 
it  would,  especially  where  no  precautions  are 
taken,  as  in  Turkey,  never  cease,  until  the  whole 
population  was  annihilated  ? 

Fortunately  tor  mankind,  none  of  these  conse- 
quences are  found  to  take  place.    Epidemic  dit- 
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eases,  which  are  known  to  be  capable  of  affecting 
the  same  person  repeatedly,  and  have,  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  usually  been  re- 
puted contagious,  for  the  most  part  cease,  after 
having  affected  but  a  small  portion  of  a  commit, 
nity. 

These  observations  apply  equally  to  all  general 
diseases,  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  repeatedly,  and  which  have  been  at  any 
time  supposed  to  depend  upon  coutag;ion  ;  as  dy- 
eentery,  diarrhoea,  and  scurvy,  when  these  dis- 
es^es  have  prevailed  in  camps,  hospitals,  of  ships. 
The  last  of  these,  a  disease  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians,  although  its  cause  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
first  appearance,  viz.  during  the  early  voyages  of 
the  Portuguese  to  the  East  Indies,  has  been  attli* 
buted  J)y  some  writers  to  contagion  '.  ■  '. 

Warner,  Sydenham.  Huffman,  BoerhaaTC,' 
and  Van  Swieten,  I  have  somewhere  read,  have 
considered  even  Gout  as  sometimes  contagious, 
The  last  mentioned  Physician  cites  from  German 
authors  two  cases  of  persons,  whose  attack  of  that 
malady  were  imputed  to  their  having  worn  shoes, 
that  had  been  used  by  a  gouty  person.  It  has  been 
even  pretended  that  a  dog  may  catch  the  disease. 


'  G.  Pabricius,  in  his  Anticiuities  of  Misnia,  tuid  Sir  Gilbert 
Bt»Be^iahjs,pi^8se^,<!f^5a(f>|fH|    ,,  , 
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from  laying  at  the  feet  of  a  person,  who  has  got 
the  gout.  Van  Helmont  says  that  a  woman  was 
affected  with  this  miilady,  from  having  sat  in  a 
chair,  which  had  been  used  by  her  gouty  bro- 
ther'. 

These  tales  are  scarcely  fit  to  rank  with  the 
leather  cap  of  Pracastorius,  or  the  feather  bed  of 
Benedictus  ;  and  as  Ihey  cannot  be  accounted  fur 
by  terror  from  the  maladies,  as  in  plague,  and 
scarcely  even  by  credulity,  we  must  suppose  them 
to  be  derived  from  some  motive  of  hope  or  fear, 
emanating  from  the  great  original  source  of  con- 
tagion,— the  Court  of  Rome. 

In  several  countries  this  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  Consumption  :  and  that 
disease  is  almost  as  much  dreaded  in  the  Levant 
fls  the  Plague  itself. 

The  qualifying  "  sometimes,"  if  even  it  were 
not  the  declared  doctrines  of  the  schools,  would  be 
a  virtual  admission,  that,  al  other  times,  these 
diseases  depend  upon  other  causes  tlian  con* 
tagion. 

But  it  has  been  shewn  that  diseases  which  de- 
pend upon  other  causes,  and  diseases  which  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly. 


'  Bosfjuillon's  French  TranslatioD  of  CuUeu'ii  Practice  of 
f  bysic.  Vol.  I.  P,  330,  Note. 
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are  never  produced  by  contagion  :  and  all  these 
diseases  are  known  to  be  in  this  predicament. 

I  have  shewn  that  no  such  doctrines  were  held 
by  any  Physician,  or  entered  into  the  supersti- 
tions of  any  people,  previous  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Were  there,  then,  no  fever^  no  dysentery, 
no  diarrhcea,  no  gout,  no  consumption,  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Or  is  contagion  so 
very  obscure  in  its  operation,  that  it  could  not  be 
discovered  by  the  celebrated  physicians  of  those 
enlightened  nations,  and  could  only  be  traced  by 
the  more  exquisite  discernment  of  those  of  the 
16th  century  ? 


BOOK  in. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Epidemic  dmases  are  capable  of  affecting  the  same  jteKio* 
repeatedly — Olivier — D'Ohuson-  Rvsael— Curry,  of  Ame- 
rica—Snmoilowitz — Cullett — Sydenham — Burnet — Mac 
Gregor — Mourad  Bey^iVittman — Fra.  Louigi  di  Pavia 
— Rush — Glasse — Callughan — Noo  Ik — Burd —  Donne  t 
— Muir — Amiel — erron  of  Mr.  Pym  and  Sir  Jamet 
Fellowes. 


It  is  one  of  the  principal  distinctions  between 
contagious  general  diseases,  and  those  generiil 
maladies,  which  do  not  depend  upon  contagion, 
that  the  latter  are  capable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  repeatedly.  Plague,  and  other  fevers, 
which  have  for  so  many  ages  usually  been  re- 
puted contagious,  are  subject  to  this  law. 

I"  In  the  Levant,  no  one  doubts,"  says  a  modern 
traveller,  "  that  a  person  may  have  the  plague 
more  than  once;  and  the  opinion  of  the  physicians, 
in  this  respect,  coincides  perfectly  wilh  that  of  the 
public. Hence,  the  proposal  made  by 
eome  physicians,  to  inoculate  fur  this  disease,  as 
for  the  small-pox,  is  at  least  ridiculous  '." 
'  Olivier'a  Travels  in  the  Otliomar)  Empire,  Egypt,  and 
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"  Le  bonheur  d'avoir  echappe  a  la  mort,"  says 
Mr.  D'OhsBon,  speaking  of  persons,  who  have 
had  tlie  plague,  '*  ne  les  guarantit  pas  des  nou- 
Velles  atteintes  de  cette  epidemic :  il  en  est  qui 
'  ont  la  peste  plusieurs  fois,  et  qui  liiiissent  par  y 
f  tnccomber:  c'est  meme  le  sort  ordinaire  de  ces 
empiriques,  Mahometans  ou  Juifs,  qui  se  de- 
Touent  a  la  cure  de  pestiferes  '." 

Dr.  Alexander  Russel,  in  his  account  of  the 

plague,  goes  even  farther :  "  The  having  had 

ihis  distemper  once  does  not  prevent  the  con- 

[  jyacting-  it  again.     1  have  seen  instances  of  the 

person  being  infected^  three  several  times, 

I  in  the  same  season." 

The  Mameluke  Chief,  Mourad  Bey,  is  stated 
'  ^o  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  second  attack  of  the 
I  plague,  the  same  season  \ 

Fra.  Louigi  di  Pavia,   Prior  of  the  Hospital  of 

Ian  Antonia,  at  Smyrna,  mentioned  by  Howard  *, 

I  lately  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  having  had  the 

(plague,  according  to  general  report,  at  least  four 

^mes,  and,  according  to  other  accounts,    much 

\  oftencr. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of 

Philadelphia,  in  1793,  confirms  the  fact  in  ques- 

p  l^on,  ^s  it  regards  that  epidemic  :  "  Cases  of  re- 


'  Tableau  General  <le  Teiapire  Othomur 
•  Wiltuian's  Travels,  p.  518. 
'  Lazarettos,  p.  33. 
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infection,"  says  he,  "were  very  comraou,  during 
tlie  prevalence  of  tills  fever."  He  givea  the 
names  of  six  persons,  wliom  he  attended  in  1797, 
who  had  previoasly  undergone  an  attack  of  the 
epidemic '. 

Mr.  Glasse  mentions  the  case  of  Mr.  Callaghan, 
wine  merchant,  in  Irish  Town,  Gibraltar,  at- 
tended in  1S04  by  Dr.  Nooth  and  Mr.  Burd,  and 
in  1813  by  hitnseif;  liaving,  in  both  instances, 
nearly  lost  his  life  '. 

A  man  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Donnet,  who  had 
recovered  and  was  discharged,  had  an  attack  a 
fortnight  afterwards  similar  to  the  first '. 

Mr.  Muir,  in  1812,  hada  violent  attack  of  yel- 
low fever,  in  Surinam.  In  1813,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  attacked  at  Gibraltar,  and  died  on  the 
fourth  day  with  yellow  suffusion,  and  black  vomit. 
His  clerks,  who  attended  him  in  his  illness,  were 
made  to  perform  quarantine,  but  remained  in 
perfect  health*. 

Mr.  Amiel  had  two  cases  of  second  attacks  un- 
der his  own  care,  and  he  states  his  being  inform- 
ed, on  good  authority,  of  several  others'. 

Fifty-six  instances  of  second  attack  are  enu- 
merated as  having  been  obser^'ed,  by  different 
medical  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  at  Gibral- 

'  Med.Enq.  andObs.  Vol.  V.  p.  30.       '  Bumet  p.  333. 
>  Burnet,  p.  333.  *  Id.  p.  334. 

*  Ibid.  p.  334. 
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tar,  in  twenly-two  of  which  it  occurred  in  the 
same,  and  in  thirty-four  in  a  different  season  '. 

Sir  James  Macgregor  states,  tliat  "  on  the 
2st  of  August,  1796,  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever 
made  its  appearance  on  board  the  Betsey  trans- 
portj  from  which  period  to  the  12lh  of  Septem- 
ber, almost  every  person  on  board  was  attacked 
pnce,  and  a  great  many  twice  with  this  fever '." 

Dr.  Curry  (of  America)  says :  "  It  is  asserted 
by  Dr.  Lining-,  that  those  who  have  once  had  the 
disease  (yellow  fever)  cannot  take  it  a  second 
time;  but  we  have  seen  several  instances  of  its 
occurring  here  a  second  time,  where  the  circum- 
stances were  so  unequivocal,  that  it  could  not 
Jairly  be  ascribed  to  a  relapse'." 

JWr.  Samoilowitz,  in  his  account  of  the  plague, 
Vrhich  carried  oif  sixty  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
^nts  of  Moscow,  in  1771,  states  that  he  was  him- 
'■  i^elf  attacked  three  times  by  the  disease*.     Yet 
I  this  writer  has  filled  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
\.  of  his  work  with  what  he  calls  prooys  of  its  con- 
tagious inducnce.     As^  in  reports  of  trials  at  law, 
'  swearing;  so,  in  reports  of  medical  proceedings, 
asserting',  is  often  mistaken  for  proving. 

As  this  fact  forms  one  of  the  principal  grounds 
of  my  conclusions,  respecting  the  cause  of  epi- 

'  Burnel,  pp.  46S — 470.  '  Medical  Sketcbes. 

>  Treatise  on  ihe  Synochus  Icterbdes,  p.  1&. 
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demic  diseases,  it  was  necessary  that  I  ahould 
establish  it  beyond  dispute,  liul  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous farther  to  multiply  evidence,  in  order 
to  prove  what  is  not  denied,  even  by  the  advo- 
cates for  contagion,  who  are  themselves  indeed 
my  principal  aulhoritiea,  on  the  occaBJon. 

But  attempts  to  prolong  the  existing  delusion, 
respecting  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  chiefly 
Upon  fallacious  reasoning,  connected  with  this 
fact,  having  recently  been  made,  by  writers,  to 
whom  some  authority  has  been  attributed,  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  induced  to  add  a  few  observa- 
tions, which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  con- 
sidered necessary,  in  illustration  of  the  futility  of 
such  reasoning,  and  the  fallacy  of  such  conclu- 
sions. 

Mr.  Pym,  who  has  had  the  chaise  of  quaran- 
tine establishments  in  the  Mediterranean,  has 
endeavoured  to  shew,  by  a  species  of  induction, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
medical  logic,  that  the  fevers,  which  have  of  late 
so  frequently  afflicted  Gibraltar,  and  the  towns  of 
Spain,  have  depended  upon  a  speciBc  contagion. 
This  he  has  attempted  to  eflect,  by  confoundiog 
the  fact  of  the  disease  not  affecting,  with  the 
principle  of  its  incapability  to  affect,  the  same 
■       person,    more  than  ouce'.      This  capability   ia 

L 


'  Pyni's  Observations,  &c.  pp.  28,  .^6,  and  GD.     F«llowes, 
p.  07.     Arejiila  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Aodalu^ia,  p.  191. 
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various,  in  various  epidemics ;  and  in  some,  the 
repetition  occurs  so  rarely,  that,  were  we  to 
judge  from  this  circumstance  alone,  we  might 

!  ■4>ften  be  led  erroneously  to  conclude  that  they 
belong  to  the  class  of  contagious  diseases.  But 
other  criteria  are  seldom  wanting  to  direct  our 
judgment  with  certainty  :  as  the  absence  of-some 
phaenomena  peculiar  to  diseases,  which  depend 
upon  contagion,  and  the  presence  of  others, 
which  are  proper  to  epidemics. 
,    In  scarlet  fever,  for  instance,  we  seldom  meet 

I  with  a  person,  who  has  had  the  disease  more  than 

,  once.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude,  from 
his  circumstance  alone,  which  however  has  been 
done,  that  it  is  incapable  of  occurring  repeatedly 
in  the  same  person,  or  that  it  depends  upon  con- 
tagion ;  especially,  when  we  find  that  it  is  un- 

I  doubtedly  subject  to  laws,  which  are  proper  to 
epidemics.     Sydenham  observed,  that,  it  appears, 

f  JD  England,  after  the  winter  solstice,  and  dis- 
appears after  the  summer  solstice.  Cuilen  says, 
ithat,  in  Scotland,  it  appears  generally  about  the 
•commencement  of  winter,  and  continues  to  reign, 
during  tliat  season,      lie  has  known  it  to  be  epi- 

.  demic,  forty  five  times,  in  Scotland. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  that  spe- 
cies of  epidemic,  which  affects  particularly  pcr- 
pouB  newly  arrived,    in  hot  climates,   and  ba» 
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therefore  not  unaptly  been  denominated  the 
'^  seasoning  fever."  It  is  occasioned  principally, 
■by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  other  powers  of  in 
tense  action,  in*  persons  unaccustomed  to  the 
operation  of  these  agents  in  so  high  a  degree. 
The  habit  however  being  established,  or  the  dis- 
ease having  once  occurred,  it  will  afterwards  re- 
quire a  higher  sum  of  power,  to  produce  in  the 
same  person  similar  effects  :  and  hence,  the  same 
species  of  fever  rarely  occurs  again  in  the  same 
person.  But,  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow, 
that,  the  liability  to  it  does  not  exist ;  or,  that,  by 
increasing  the  force  of  the  cause,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  habit  established,  or  of  the  susceptibility 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  first  attack,  it  would 
not  be  produced,  as  before.  In  this  case,  how- 
tever,  it  would  no  longer  retain  its  name  of  '^  sea- 
soning fever."  As  such,  it  is  certainly  incapable 
of  occurring,  more  than  once,  in  the  same  person-. 
"But  no  one  dreams  of  considering  it,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  contagious. 

Not  only  does  the  liability  to  the  same  species 
of  fever  diminish,  in  proportion  as  persons  be- 
come seasoned  to  the  climate,  in  which  it  occurs, 
or  after  having  the  disease  once ;  but,  consider- 
ing fevers  as  of  distinct  species,  which  however, 
las  I  shall  elsewhere  shew,  is  not  correct,  the 
having  had  one  kind  of  fever^  diminishes  the  lid^ 

VOL.  I.  o 
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bility  to  another.  The  very  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  seasoned,  by  a  residence  in  the 
West  Indies,  would  have  tended  to  secure  the 
•toldiers  against  the  fever  nf  Gibraltar  ;  and  their 
having  had  any  species  of  fever,  in  that,  or  any 
other  country,  would  tend  still  farther  to  increase 

I  4hat  security.  But,  it  was  too  much  to  conclude, 
)>ecause  seasoned  soldiers,  and  soldiers,  who  bad 
had  fevers,  in  other  countries,  were  not  so  liable  to 
be  seized  with  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar,  as  the 
more  raw  hands,  or  because  they  might  have  to- 
tally escaped,  whilst  those  raw  hands  were  suf- 
fering, that,  the  fever  was  therefore  one,  which 
occurs  only  once,  in  the  same  person ;  that  it 
was,  consequently,  contagious ;  and,  that  the 
contagion  was  of  Bulam  origin,  circuitously  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies.     These  supposi- 

t  iions  would  have  been  far  too  violent,  if  it  were 
even  admitted  that  contagion  could  exist,  as 
a  cause  of  epidemic  diseases.  And  they  are  also 
unnececsary  toward  accounting  for  the  rarity  of 
recurrence  of  any  disease  in  the  same  pereon^ 
•ince  that  is  equally  explicable,  by  the  laws  of 

I  liabit,  and  indeed  more  so,  if  it  be  supposed  to 

I  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Sir  James  Fellowes,  upon  this  subject,  fall& 
nto  a  similar  error '.    That  the  fevers  of  Spaia 
*  Reporb,  latrod.  p.  xxiu. 
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have  not  depended  upon  contagion^  inevitably 
results  from  the  demonstrated  fact^  that  they 
have  all  commenced  and  ceased  at  certain  deter- 
minate periods.  And^  upon  this  ground^  if  ther^ 
were  no  other,  they  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been  capable  of  affecting  the  same  person  re- 
peatedly^ however  rarely  that  occurrence  mi^ht 
have  happened* 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

w 

-Epidemic  diseases  commence  and  cease  at  periods  correspond- 
ing with  cet^tain  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  differing  in 
different  countries,  according  to  the  periods  of  these 
changes  respectively.  Ordinary  periods  in  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Syria — in  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  North 
America — of  the  East  and  West  Indies — their  commence* 
ment  and  termination,  in  different  years,  in  Constantino* 
pie,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Cadiz,  Cdrtha- 
gena,  Medina  Sidonia,  Leghorn,  Gibraltar,  London, 
Moscow,  the  cities  of  America,  and  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies. 


Although,  in  countries  liable  to  frequent  returns 
of  epidemic  diseases,  straggling  cases  are  occasi- 
onally to  be  met  with,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  it  is 
only  at  particular  seasons  that  they  occur  with  the 
severity  which  constitutes  a  pestilence. 

In  some  countries,  as  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  the  pestilential  period  is  from  April  to  July ; 
and,  in  others,  as  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  North 
America,  from  Jnly  to  November.  This  period 
varies  according  to  geographical  position^  and  is 
anticipated  or  postponed  by  circumstances. 

Of  the  Plague  of  the  Levant  Dr.  Russel  has 
observed :  *'  The  winter  puts  an  end  to  it  at 
Constantinople :  the  summer  destroys  it  in 
Egypt." 
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At  Aleppo,  according  to  the  same  writer,  the 
European  inhabitants  used  regularly  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  from  April  to  July, 

At  Smyrna,  according  to  Pra.  Louigi,  *'  the 
plague  is  most  fatal  from  April  to  July  *."  A  Jew  ' 
physician  of  that  place  states,  that,  commonly, 
^'  the  disease  appears  at  the  end  of  spring,  ajid 
continues  to  the  middle  of  summer,  with  this  par- 
ticularity, that,  in  cloudy  weather,  and  during  the 
Sirocco  wind,  the  attacks  are  more  frequent  *."' 

In  Egypt,  the  plague  generally  ceases  about 
St.  John's  Day,  (the  24thof  June)  ^ 

In  Paris,  in  1533,  the  plague  prevailed  in  Sep- 
tember, as  we  learn  from  the  Ordinance  of  Po- 
Kce,  of  which  the  title  has  been  quoted  in  a  prcr 
ceding  chapter. 

At  Marseilles,  in  1720,  it  also  occurred  in  the 
autumnal  months  *. 

At  Cadiz,  the  epidemic  of  1764,  according  to 
Dr.  Lind,  prevailed  in  September  and  October  ^ 
That  of  1800,  commenced  in  August  ^  and  ceased 
toward  the  end  of  October.  That  of  1804  com- 
menced in  August,  and  ceased  early  in  December^. 
That  of  1810  commenced  in  September^,  and 
ceased  in  December 9;  that  of  1813  commenced 

»  Howard,  p.  33.         *.  Id.  p.  35.         ^  Wittman,  p.  529. 

*  Journal  oithePlague  of  Marseilles  ill  17^0.  ^Lind.P.122. 

*  Sir  J»m^s  Fellowes,  p.  33,  apd  46,  7.      7  Pym.  p.  32. 

*  Huriiet,  p.  214,  215.        *  Sir  J'4roes  Fellowes,  p.  237. 
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early  in  September  ',  and  began  to  decline  on  tlie 
12th  of  November  *, 

At  Carthagena,  in  1785,  "  they  Inst,  during 
the  autumnal  monthsj  2500  persons,  and  the  suc- 
r  Reding  year  2300 '." 

The  epidemic  of  Carthagena  in  ISO*,  com- 
I  -Aienced   in  September,  and  ended  in  January, 
I  1805*.  Twenty  thousand  perislied  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty-iour  thousand.     In  IHIO,  it  com- 
menced early  in  September ' ;  and  swept  off  three 
I  thousand   persons,   being  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eiglit  weeks'*. 
1  5li    1811    and  1812,   that  place  was  af^-din    vi- 
'  «Hed,  at  nearly  the  same  periods,  by  this  malady, 
^hich  made  great  ravages  '.     In  the  latter  year, 
two-thirds  of  those  taken  ill,  died  *. 

The  seasons  in  Carthagena  are  as  in  the  Me- 
diterranean geneially  ;  warm  weather  commenc- 
j  Ing  in  May  and  June,  increasing  in  July,  Au- 
fl^ust,  and  Seplember,  continuing  during  October, 
l^nd  sometimes  for  a  week  or  two  in  November. 
"The  heavy  rains  fall   commonly  in  September. 
I -^he  thermometer  in  August  and  September  slood 
in  the  6hadeat85'. 

In  Medina  Sidonia,  in  ISOI,  the  disease  raged 

'  Sir  James  Fellowes,  Introd.  p.  xiv.  and  p. 250.  '  Id.  p.  296. 
>  Tonasend's  Journey  through  Spain,  Vol.  III.  p.  136. 

•  Burn,  p.  318.  '  Burn,  274.  «  Id.  220. 

*  Id.  P.  21».  »  Id.  276.  »  Id.  222. 
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from  the  middle  of  August  to  tlie  commencement 
of  November'.  During- this  period  all  tlie  sea- 
port towns  of  Andalusia  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
health. 

In  ten,  of  the  twenty-three  towns,  of  Spain, 
which  were  ravaged  by  the  epidemic  of  1804,  the 
disease  began  in  AiiguBt ;  and,  in  eight,  in  Sep- 
tember. In  sixteen,  tlie  greatest  mortality  hap- 
pened in  October.  Eight  were  declared  healthy 
in  November,  and  twelve  in  December  *. 

At  Leghorn,  in  1804,  the  yellow  fever  prevail- 
ed in  the  autumnal  months  '. 

The  epidemics,  which  afflicted  Gibraltar,  in 
1800,  1804,  ISIO,  1813.  and  1814,  prevailed  in 
the  autumnal  months,  and  all  commenced  and 
ceased,  at  similar  periods,  or  periods  nearly  simi- 
lar, there,  and  in  all  the  places  which  tbey  affected, 
in  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  wlio  has  been  ten  years  sur- 
geon of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Gibraltar,  a.ssure8 
me,"  says  Dr.  Burnet,  "  that  fever  always  shews 
itself  less  or  more  in  the  garrison  during  the  au- 
tumnal months,  and  particularly  so  when  the  rains 
are  slight  and  succeeded  by  hot  weather  *" 

111  September,  1810,  a  lever  among-st  deserters 

'  BuFD,  p.  4y3. 
*  Sir  James  Fellowes,  Table,  p.  478. 
^  Aeclierclies  futliolcgiqucs  sur  la  devn  dc  Livouriie  <le 
16U4,  piir  Tuiimiasiiii,  &.c.  \i.  14. 
'  Burnet  1".  20o. 
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from  the  French  armies,  and  sailors  from  Eng-r 
land,  appeared  at  Gibraltar  ^ 

The  Leyden  arrived  with  the  67th  Rejjiment 
at  Carthagena  in  the  end  of  August^  at  which  time 
what  the  inhabitants  call  the  yellow  fever  pre- 
vailed there  . 

In  the  fleet,  as  well  as  on  shore,  the  fever  was 
found  to  be  most  severe  in  autumn  ^ 

At  a  station  called  St.  Julian,  not  a  man  was 
attacked.  And,  on  board  the  Leyden,  in  the  har- 
bour,  although  forty  of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  who 
had  been  ashore,  were  affected,  not  one,  who  had 
not  quitted  the  ship,  was  seized.  Of  250  of  the 
67th  Regimentg||,attacked  on  shore,  seventy  died; 
and  thirty  were  invalided  *. 

At  Malta,  and  in  Wallachia,  in  1813,  the 
plague  began,  increased,  declined,  and  ceased,  at 
similar  periods ;  the  former  having  a  police  and 
quarantine  establishments  of  the  most  perfect 
kind,  and  the  latter  none.  The  greatest  morta- 
lity occurred  in  both  places  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  ^ 

The  following  view  of  the  periods  of  greatest 
mortality,  from  the  plague,  in  London,  prin- 
cipally in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
other  places  more  recently,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  position,  in.as  far  as  these  epidemics  are  con- 
cerned, 

"  Burnet  p.  214,  15.        *  Id.  p.  226.        ^  Id.  p.  263, 
4  Id.  P.  225.         '  Chapter  on  the  epidemic  of  Malta, 
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Year  Week.        Greatest  No. 

eiiclii;g  of  Deaths. 

J-ondon,          1592  '  ending        August     4                   983 

' 1603  *  Sept.         1                  3035 

-^ 1025  ^  August   18                 4403 

"               —  1630  ^  July       20                     77 

1G36  5  Sept.       29                    928 

1665  ^  Sept.      19                 7165 

Marseilles,      1720  ^  Months  of  August  and  September. 

Gibraltar,       1804  *  oh  the  9th  day  of  October            170 

1813  '  on  the  17th  day  of  October              37 

Malta,            1813 '°  Months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

AH  the  epidemics,  in  Great  Britain,  of  which 
We  have  any  certain  records^  prevailed  in  autumn, 
and  committed  their  greatest  ravages  in  August, 
September^  or  October. 

The  fever  called  Sudor  Anglicus,  or  Pe- 
bris  ephemer.  Britan.  has  appeared  at  diflferent 
periods,  in  that  season.  In  J  713,  it  commenced 
ill  September  '*. 

In  London,  in  1625,  the  greatest  mortality  took 
place  in  August.  The  last  week  of  that  month, 
there  died  4218  ;  the  following  week  3044;  and 
the  third  week,  only  832  '*. 


i^ 


The  Plajgue  'of  Marseilles  considered,  by  Richard 
^  p  Bradley,  F.Il.S.  Loadon,  1721,  p.  14,  et  sec^.  and 
5   V      Tables  of  Mortality  in  the  Appendix, 

^  Journal  of  the  Plague  at  Marseilles. 

«  Burnet,  p.  205.  ^  Id.  Table  at  p.  341. 

'°  Ch.  on  the  epidemic  of  Malta.       "  Caius,  Mead,  Friend. 

'*  The  shutting  up  of  houses  soberly  debated,  Anno  16G5. 
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In  1665,  of  6S,590,  tlie  whole  number  thatpe- 
rislied  of  that  maladyj  in  the  metropolis,  according 
to  the  bills  of  mortality,  there  died  49,705,  being 
considerably  more  than  two  thirds,  in  the  two 
months  between  the  8th  of  August,  and  the  10th 
of  October ',' 

The  autumn  is  also  the  epidemic  season  in  Ame- 
rica. AccordingtoDr.  Rush,  "the  yellow  fever  ap- 
peared six  different  times  about  the  first,  or  middle  of 
August,  and  declined  or  ceased  about  the  middle 
of  October,  viz.  in  1732,  1739,  1745,  and  1748  in 
Cliarlestown  ;  in  1791  in  New  York,  and,  in 
1793,  in  Philadelphia*." 

The  plague  which  afflicted  Constantinople  in 

1812,  to'ok  place  as  usual  in  the  autumnal  months. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Larissa,"  says  Dr,  Holland, 

"  the  archbishop  received  a  letter  of  some  credit 

from  that  city,  in  which  it  was  affirmed,  that  the 

deaths  there   in    the   preceding    three   months, 

■  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  Uiou- 

p  cand ;  and  that  in  the    month  of  October  not 

t  tjfewer.  than .  two  thousand  on  the  average  died 

1  livery  day  *."     This,  like  such  accounts  in  gene- 


<  History  of  the  Plague  by  II.  F. 
•  Oh  Ihe  Uilious  Reniillcnt  Fever.     Ac. 
i  Travels  in  the  louian  l^ks,  Albania,  Tliessaly.  Macedo- 
I  ^ia,  &c.  tlurJDg  ihe  jears  1812  and  1813.     11;  Ueaty  liol- 
liind,  M.D.  p,  265. 
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ral,  k  probably  beyond  the  real  number:  but 
absolute  correctness  is  not  here  necessary. 

The  plague  of  Moscow  in  1771,  happened  in  the 
autumn.  Some  straggling  cases  occurred  through- 
out the  winter  :  but  De  Mertens  says^  that,  sick* 
ness  and  mortality  considerably  decreased  after 
October;  ahd  Orrceus  states  that  the  deaths^  in 
September,  were  ^1,404;  in  October  17,564; 
in  November  5,235;  and  in  January  only  330  *. 

SamoilowitK  acknowledges  that,  but  very  few 
€ven  of  the  persons  who  had  been  newly  entered 
in  the  hospitals  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  had  the 
disease  after  the  month  of  November ;  and  none 
but  in  its  mildest  forms. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  epidemic  season,  in 
some  of  the  Islands,  as  Qrenada,  is  nearly  the 
fiatiTe  with  that  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria, 
Ac. ;  in  others^  as  Jamaica,  it  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  and,  in  others, 
as  Dominica,  it  obsel'ves  an  intermediate  period. 
The  fever  in  Grenada  in  1793,  4,  and  5,  com- 
menced in  February*:  that  of  Antigua  prevailed 
in  March  and  Api4l ' ;  that  of  Guadaloupe  iu 
May  ' ;  and  that  of  Dominica,  in  the  same  years. 
Jn  June*:  The  difference  of  periods,  other  things 

•  P.  48.  *  Chisholm. 

*  Pyni's  Obs(*rv.  p.  180,  7. 

*  Treatise  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  hy  James  Clarke, 
M.D.  p.  49«  • 
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CHAP.   IX. 

The  pkanomena  of  epidemic  diseases  ere  various  and  ditsiml^ 
lat^;  their  symptoms  observe  no  regular  concourse  or  suc- 
cession :  there  isgenerallj^  no  discernible  connection  between 
the  application  of  their  cause,  and  the  appearance  of  iti 
effects  ;  and  their  duration  is  indeterminate. 


« 

Although  a  general  disease^  depending^  upon 
contagion,  as  small  pox,  may  differ  almost  infi^ 
nitely  in  degree,  from  that  which  is  denoted  by 
the  fewest  discernible  spots^  to  that  which  is  indi*' 
cated  by  the  most  numerous  pustules ;  yet  there 
is  neither  variety,  nor  dissimilarity^  in  the  coa- 
course  of  symptoms,  nor  uncertainty  in  the  pe?> 
riods  of  their  appearance,  or  duration,  rendering 
their  nature  doubtful,  or  giving  the  semblance  of 
diseases  of  a  nature  altogether  difTerent, 

In  those  respects,  epidemic  diseases  are  essen- 
tially diSerent.  There  is,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  pestilential  maladies,  which  occur  in  different 
countries,  but  to  those  which  occur  in  the  same 
country,  at  different  seasons,  and  even  to  those 
which  affect  different  persons,  in  the  same  country, 
and  in  the  same  season,  such  a  great  diversity  of 
pbasnomena,  depending  upon  the  variety  of  com- 
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binations,  and  degrees,  in  which  the  iliffereiU  or- 
gans are  affected,  in  different  individuals,  as  to 
give  to  the  same  pestilence  the  semblance  of  many 
maladies  of  a  dissimilar  nature. 

In  the  plague  of  Marseilles,  in  1720,  for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  French  pliysicians  imaj^incd 
they  could  perceive  five  distinctspeciesof  the  dis- 
ease '.  In  Smyrna,  they  affect  popularly  to  speak 
of  fifteen  kinds  of  pestilence,  of  which  the  most  ag- 
gravated form  is  there  denominated  "  the  mother 
plague." 

This  great  diversity  of  phaanomena  has  every 
where  procured  for  the  plague  the  epithet  of  a 
Proteian  malady  :  and  hence  also  the  misleading 
appellations  given  to  the  different  forms  of  pesti- 
lence, derived  from  some  predominant  symptom, 
its  most  ordinary  type,  the  most  usual  place  of  its 
appearance,  or  some  combination  of  several,  or  all 
of  them  ;  as  yellow  fever,  bilious  fever,  remitting 
lever,  bilious-remitting  fever,  bilious-remitting- 
yeilow  fever,  sweating-sickness,  scarlet- fever, 
Dunkirk  fever,  Bulam  fever,  Gibraltar  fever,  Me- 
diterranean fever,  Jungle  fever,  Hill  fever.  Pea 
fever,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Hence,  during  the  epidemic  of  Philadelphia  in 
1793,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  every  disease 
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had  resolved  itself  into  yellow  fever,  whilst,  by 
others,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  diseases  of  the  city 
were  various ».  It  must  be  obvious,  that,  al- 
though pre-existing  diseases  will,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  its  cause,  be  merged  in  the  prevaih'ng 
epidemic,  every  usual  variety  of  disease  unless 
that  be  of  extraordinary  severity  and  diffusion,  will 
still  continue  to  prevail  in  a  community. 

The  difference,  in  respect  to  diversity  of  symp- 
toms, between  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  is 
explained  by  the  difference  in  the  nature,  and 
manner  of  application,  of  the  powers,  which  pro- 
duce them.  The  air,  constantly  and  diffusively 
applied  to  the  living  body,  and  indispensable  to  its 
existence,  never  operates,  for  any  length  of  time, 
tipon  the  same,  or  upon  different  individuals,  with 
tmiform  intensity.  The  results  of  its  operation 
are  different,  according  to  the  proportions  and 
combinations  of  its  component  parts,  and  to  its 
impetus.  They  are  different  in  a  calm,  and  in  a 
storm  ;  in  different  countries,  districts,  towns, 
streets,  houses,  rooms;  and  even  in  different 
corners  of  the  same  room,  according  to  the  cir-^ 
cumstances,  as  connected  with  these  situations^ 
which  affect  the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  par- 
ticularly motion,  temperature,  moisture,  &c. 
Whence,  we  may  understand  the  reason  of  the 

»  Rush  on  the  Bilious  Remitting  Fever. 
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great,  but  merited  importance,  which  Hippocrates 
has  affixed  to  air,  water,  anil  siluatiou. 

The  customary  degrees  of  deterioration  of  the 
atmosphere,  wliich  take  place  in  ofdinary  seasons, 
are  productive,  in  a  few  persons,  in  a  slighter 
degree,  of  those  diseases,  which,  when  more 
diffused,  constitute  an  epidemic,  and  wlien  more 
mortal,  a  pestilence.  Upon  the  quahties,  and 
the  impetus  of  this  power,  varied  and  uiodilied 
almost  ad  infinitum,  and  upon  the  previous  stote 
of  the  general  excitement,  or  of  the  excitement 
of  particular  organs,  respectively,  will  depend  the 
numerous  affections  of  the  differe|it  org-ans,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  affection  of  the  same 
organ,  which  are  indicated  by  eveiy  possible 
combination,  concourse,  or  succession,  of  symp- 
toms, that  diNting;ui6h  epidemic  maladies :  and 
these  pheenomena,  although  the  affections,  which 
they  indicate,  can  only  differ  in  extent,  situation, 
and  degree,  are  almost  infinitely  diversihed. 
From  these  causes,  then,  arise  not  only  the 
affections,  wliich  are  known  by  the  names  of 
catarrh,  rheumatism,  quinsy,  peripneumony, 
pleurisy,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  scurvy,  common 
fevers,  spasmic,  convulsions,  paralyses,  &c. ; 
but  those  higher  degrees  of  disease,  denomi' 
nated  piai^ue,  and  pestilence. 

Such  is  tlie  manner  of  the  application  of  the 
powers,  by  the  undue  action  of  which  epidemic 
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diseases  are  prodnced,  that,- different  from  con- 
tagious matter,  poieons,  and  remedies,  no  dis- 
tinct connection  can  be  traced  between  the  period 
of  their  noxious  operation,  and  the  commence* 
nent  of  disease.  The  progress  of  the  diminution 
of  excitement,  from  (he  healthy  standard,  through 
all  the  stages  of  what  has  been  usually  called 
pre- disposition  J  to  the  degree  which  constitutes 
palpable  disease,  is  so  various,  according^  to  the 
different  circumstances,  in  which  individuals  are 
placed,  and  to  the  different  degrees  of  exciting 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  that  a  disease  of  this 
kind  may  be  Jorming  for  weeks  or  months,  or 
may  be  formed  in  a  tiny  or  an  hour.  When  a 
person  is  placed  in  air,  of  which  the  power  is 
diminished  below  the  degree  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life,  as  in  air  highly  deteriorated,  death  of 
course  instantly  follows.  But  between  that  ex- 
treme  degree  of  noxiousness,  and  that,  which  is 
capable  of  producing  a  slight  catarrh,  not  only 
must  the  degrees  of  affection,  and  the  phEeno- 
mena,  which  this -power  is  capable  of  producing, 
(be  almost  infinitely  various;  but  the  periods, 
■during  which,  in  a  season  of  pestilence,  the  pre- 
vailing disease  is  forming,  must,  in  different 
individuals,  be  very  different.  Hence  the  con- 
tradictions, and  perplexities,  of  those,  who  have 
endeavoured,  under  the  notion  of  contagion, 
HI  epitkmic  maladies,  to  assign  the  period  be- 
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tween  receiving  tlic  infection,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease.  Demoullins  saya,  "  it  is 
two  or  three  days '  ;"  Giovanelli,  "  there  is  no 
certainty,  as  it  depends  upon  thf;  constitution  of 
the  patient  * ;"  They,  "  the  interval  from  the  in- 
fection to  the  seizure  is  various,  sometimes  it 
acts  slowly,  sometimes  like  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning ' ;"  Verdoni,  "  generally  the  disease  shews 
itself  at  the  instant  of  the  touch.  Sometimes  it 
does  not  appear  ybr  several  days  *  ;"  the  Jew 
physician,  "  the  contag-tous  miasma  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  body  for  some  time,  without  doing 
the  least  harm  till  set  in  motion' ;"  Fra.  Louigi, 
"  the  infection  shews  itself  in  twenty-four  houra, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perament * ;"  Julius  Cffisar  Kelli,  "  it  does  not 
appear  til!  after  the  second  or  third  day '." 

Samoilowitz  states  the  interval  between  the 
infection  and  the  appearance  of  disease,  as  ex- 
tending from  two  to  fifteen  days  inclusively. 
He  might  with  equal  reason  have  said  from 
twenty  minutes  to  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  in  one  or  Iwo  instances  which 
occurred  at  Aboukir,  '■  was  inclined  to  believt 
that  the  disease  had  been  produced  within  twenty- 
four,  or  at  mostj  tbirty-six  hours,  after  the  con- 
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'*'*  MsDuscripl  obserfations  on  the  plague  at  Brusa,  &c. 
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rlagion  had  been  applied'.*'  Inclined  to  relieve! 
I  inch  is  tlie  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  doc- 
I  ^nes  of  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  best 
[  interests  of  nations,  liave  been  received. 

Franciscus  Vallolaeri,  says  ha,  has  seen  per- 
I  fons  falling  down  with  the  plague,  a  few  hours, 
tpaucis  post  /loris,  afler  having-  been  exposed 
1  to  its  contagion  ! 

I  ^  But  the  most  extraordinary  latitude,  which  lias 
[  ever  been  given,  by  any  person,  to  any  supposed 
contagion,    is    perhaps    that    which    has    been 
assumed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  for  the  supposed  con- 
I  tagiou  of  typhus.     He  states,    tliat,    upon   the 
I  return  of  the  British  troops  from  Spain,  in  1809, 
of  the  orderlies  and  nurses,    who  attended  the 
I  tick,  thirty-five,  who  liadbeen  on  tlie  expedition, 
I  were  seized  almost  all  on   different  days,  from 
^e  first  to  the  forty-fourth  day  ;   it  being  rarely 
^at  more  than  one  was  seized  upon  the  same  day ; 
and  ninety-nine,  who  had  not  been  out  of  ttie 
[  kingdom,  were  seized  at  various  periodsj  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  equality,  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  sisty-cighth  day,  and  some  even 
later.     But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  adds, 
!'  though  there  may  be  reason  to  conclude  that 
L  febrile  contagion  does  not  remain  inactive  so  long 
after   being  received  into  the  body,   as  marsh 
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miasma,  1  see  none  for  believing  that  an  in- 
terval of  five  or  six  montlis,  may  not  sometimes 
elapse  before  the  actual  production  of  fever  by 
it ;  and  I  cannot  help  strongly  suspecting  tliat 
such  a  postponing  of  the  disease  happened  to 
some  of  the  troops  from  Corunna,  in  1809'." 
Is  this  a  language  fit  to  he  employed  in  disquisi- 
tions of  science  ?  Into  tlie  question  of  marsh 
miasma  I  siiall  not  hero  enter.  Would  it  not 
have  occurred  to  any  person,  excepting  such  as 
had  predetermined  that  contagion  onlt/  should  be 
the  cause  of  this  disease,  that  no  contagion  could 
possibly  be  so  capricious  in  its  periods  of  pro- 
ducing its  effects;  but  that  the  difference  of  the 
periods  at  which  the  disease  occurred,  is  easily  to 
be  explained  by  the  different  degree  of  excite- 
ment, which  the  individuals  affected  might  have 
respectively  enjoyed,  and  the  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  with  which  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease might  have  been  applied  to  them.  Tlie 
debilitated  frames  of  those,  wiio  had  returned 
from  Spain,  were  unable  to  withstand  tlie  cause 
so  long,  as  the  more  vigorous  constitutions  of 
those  who  had  not  been  out  of  the  country:  a 
difference,  which  I  presume  no  man  will  con- 
tend would  liave  happened,  had  the  cause,  as  in 
smail-pox,  been  contagion.      Indeed,    it  would, 

■  Essay,  p.  515—517. 
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I  in  my  opinion,  have  been  extremely  diPBcuU  for 

pr.  Bancroft,  whom  I  willingly  admit  to  be  an 

ingenious  man,  to  have  discovered  a  more  apt  ii- 

I  lustration,  if  his  intention  had  been  to  disprove 

the  doctrines,  respecting  plague  and  typhus,  which 

'  lie  was  advocating, 

I        If  the  disease  were  really  contagious,  no  such 

I  perplexity  could  exist.     The  period  between  the 

application  of  the  virus  of  small-pox,   and  the 

I  appearance  of  that  disease^  is  determinate  ;  and 

I  their  connection   obvious.      Poisons,    spirituous 

liquors,  mercury,  cathartics,  &c.  will  commonly 

produce  their  appropriate  effects  within  a  certain 

'  given  period  from  their  application  :  and,  when 

[  4hey  do  not,  it  is  because  the  organs  are  not  in 

I  Iheir  ordinary  state.     Thus  wine  will  not  ebrlate 

persons  labouring  under  typhus,  because  typhus 

J8  a  disease  of  higher  degree,  than  that  which  is 

denoted  by  ebriation  :  mercury  will  not  salivate 

I  person,  whose  liver  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration, 

>r  disorganised,  because  ulceration,  or  disorga- 

I  nisation  of  the  liver  is  a  disease  of  higher  degree, 

ithan  that  which  is  denoted  by  salivation. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Epidemic  diseasts  prevail  mott,  cEleris  paribus,  in  eounlrin 
the  leatt  eullivated — tkey  affect  tomt  clatKt  cf  the  com- 
mujdiy  more  than  ofkert,  according  to  difference  oj  ren- 
dtncf,  afflttenct.  modet  of  Hmng,  prtjudicet,  or  tpeeulativt 
opinions,  oecupaliom,  habiti,  sexei,  agex,  Bjc,  in  pro^ 
portion  as  theu  circumttancrs  contribute  to  expOK,  or  to 
rtndrr  ihem  mere  sutcepliblt  to  th§  operation  of  their 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  inconsistencies, 
connected  witli  this  subject,  to  suppose  that  a 
disease  can  be  at  once  contagious,  end  capably 
of  entertaining  a  preference  for  a  particular 
country.  Plague  being  in  modem  days  a  fre- 
quent visitor  of  the  Levant,  and  contagion  in 
epidemic  diseases  being  also  a  doctrine  of  modern 
invention,  it  has  of  course  been  assumed  by  the 
believers  in  it,  i.  e.  by  all  Christian  communities^ 
that  this  disease  is  endemic  of,  or  peculiar  to, 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  order  to  account  for 
this  preference,  as  one  absurdity  generally  re- 
quires the  support  of  several,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  Turks,  who  are  without  exception  one  of 
the  most  cleanly  people  upon  earth,  are  exceed- 
ingly dirty;  and,  that,  to  this  dirtiness  is  owing 
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the  frequent  recurience  of  the  plag-ue  among 
them  '. 

But,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  this  prC' 
ference  has  not  always  been  enjoyed  hy  Turkey  ; 
but  that  countries,  in  ttiis  respect,  have  changed 

I  characters,  even  since  the  date  of  the  doctrine 
6f  contagion.  England,  France,  and  all  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,   were,  at  former 

I  periods,  probably  as  much  more  liable  to  pes- 
tilence than  Turkey,  as  Turkey  is  at   present 

I  more  liable  to  pestilence  than  them. 

The  reason  of  this  change  is  obviously  to  be 

[  found  in  the  comparative  state  of  those  countries, 
at  former  periods,  and  at  present,  with  respect 
to   cultivation.     It  is  unquestionable,    that,    for 

I  (ke  last  three  centuries,  the  nations  of  the  north 

f  of   Europe,    generally    have    been    advancing, 

r  whilst  those  of  the  Levant  have  been  retrogra- 
ding. Some  of  them,  however,  have  either  been 
stationary,  or  made  less  progress  than  others : 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
some  parts  of  Italy,  the  old  Venetian  provinces 
of  Dalmatin,  Istria,  &c.,  many  parts  of  Poland, 
ajid  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, as  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  little  less 
liable  to  epidemic  diseases  than  formerly,  not 
because  they  are  adjacent  to  Turkey,  as  has  been 


'  D'Ohsson.  torn.  ii. 
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inferred  in  conformity  with  the  belief  in  con-s 
tagion,  but  because  they  are  in  so  backward  a 
state  of  cultivation. 

''  At  Diarbeck  and  Mossul/'  says  Olivier,  ^^  this 
distemper  is  not  known  above  once  in  fifteea^ 
eighteen,  or  twenty  years.  Ct  is  still  less  fire* 
quent  in  Bagdad  and  Bassora ;  and  the  Persians 
are  scarcely  ever  afflicted  with  it '/'  The  French 
traveller  attempts  to  account  for  this  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  believer  in  contagion.  '^  What  occft^ 
sions  this  exemption/*  says  he,  '^  is  that  those 
cities  hardly  receive  any  goods  indigenous  to 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople :  and  the  pestifential 
venom  has  time  to  evaporate  on  its  long  passage 
through  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  or  the  deserts 
of  Arabia.  Besides  it  appears  that  a  somewhat 
severe  frost,  such  as  is  apt  to  prevail  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  a  great  heat,  like  that  experienced 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  or  the  desert  of  Arabia,  are 
sufficient  entirely  to  stifle  the  germ  of  this 
scourge  \"  .        i. 

In  the  same  manner,  he  attributes  the. exemp^^ 
tion  of  Persia  from  the  plague  to  its  little  iiH 
tercourse  with  Turkey.  Even  if  the  premises 
were  here  correct,  which  is  not  the  cas&,  the 
conclusions  would  by  no  means  follow.  There 
is  quite  sufficient  commerce  between  these  pouQ^ 

^  Travjels  iu  j^pt^  &c^  chap,  xi^ 
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tries  to  communicate  any  disease  that  was  really 
contagious.  And  if  the  plag;ue  could  be  so  com- 
manicaled,  how  can  it  be  explained,  that  Malta, 
which  has  been  in  such  frequent  intercourse 
with  Turkey,  and  so  adjacent^  should  only  have 
had  that  malady  three  times  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  viz.  in  1393,  1676',  and  1813  ;  whilst 
Gibraltar,  which  is  at  a  greater  distance  from, 
and  has  fewer  commercial  relations  with  Turkey, 
has  been  four  times  afflicted  with  the  disease, 
from  ISOO  to  1813,  or  in  the  space  of  thirteen 
years  ?  Willi  respect  to  the  protection  derived 
from  plagfoe  police  regulations,  the  two  places 
are  precisely  in  the  same  condition. 

In  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  plague,  in 
Egypt,  does  not  depend  upon  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  Olivier  admits  that  it  recurs  at  particular 
periods.  "  The  Nile,"  says  he,  "  begins  to 
overflow  toward  the  middle  of  Mcssidor  (the 
beginning  of  July),  and  the  inundation  is  com- 
plete in  the  beginning  of  Fructidor  (19th  of 
Aogust).  In  Vendemiaire  (from  the  23d  of 
September  to  the  23d  of  October),  the  land  is 
sown  which  this  river  has  inundated.  This  of 
course  ought  to  be  the  epoch,  at  which  the 
plague  should  appear,  were  it  really  occasioned 
by  any  putrid  exhalations,  produced  by  the  Bta^ 


'  Vide  Boisgelin's  History  of  ibe  Knights  of  Maha. 
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nation  of  water  on  the  soil ;  and  yet  we  observe 
that  this  malady  always  ceases  in  Eg;ypl,  during 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  andj  appears  very 
rarely  in  autumn,  but  most  frequently  in  winter 
and  spring,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  waters 
spread  over  the  soil  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  when  there  cannot  be  any  dangerous  exha- 
lations. A  farther  proof  that  the  periodical  in- 
undations of  the  Nile  have  no  influence  on  the 
plague,  is  the  total  exemption  of  Kgypt  from  the 
ravages  of  this  scourge,  for  several  years  con- 
secutively '." 

U|)on  this  pafisage,  I  may  observe,  that  it  is 
precisely  at  the  period,  at  which  the  waters  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of.the  soil,  that  the  exhala- 
tions, in  as  far  as  they  may  be  a  cause  of  disease, 
may  be  expected  to  become  the  most  noxious. 
It  is,  accordingly,  at  this  period  that  the  plague 
generally  commences  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  when 
the  waters  again  are  beginning  to  overflow  the 
land  that  it  generally  ceases.  But  whilst  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  circumstances  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  it  is  also  obvious,  from  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  disease  sometimes  for  several  years 
consecutively,  that  the  changes  usually  connected 
H       with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Nile,  are  not 
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alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  malady.  But,  on 
the  other  hand^  this  occasional  exemption,  as 
well  as  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  at  particular 
seasons  only,  whilst  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  Turkey  remains  always  the  same,  afford  the 
most  conclusive  evidence,  that  it  is  not  propaga- 
ted from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  means  of  con- 
tagion. 

The  same  traveller  gives  us  the  following 
fanciful  description  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  progress  of  this  virus  :  ^^  The  plague  over- 
runs Turkey,  and  appears  more  or  less  frequently 
in  a  town,  in  proportion  to  its  commercial  com- 
munications. Thus,  for  instance,  it  prevails 
almost  constantly  at  Constantinople,  because  that 
city  has  the  most  frequent  intercourse  with  all 
points  of  the  empire."'  These  statements  are  by 
no  means  correct.  The  disease,  although  very 
frequently  at  Constantinople,  does  not  prevail 
^^  almost  constantly.'*  Neither  has  that  city  the 
most  frequent,  if  he  mean  commercial,  inter- 
course with  all  points  of  the  empire :  nor  are 
places  of  the  least  commercial  intercourse  the 
most  exempt  from  plague. 

Again  :  ^'  It  does  not  break  out  in  any  pro- 
vincial town,  without  being  transmitted  to  the 
metropolis."  This  is  quite*  erroneous.  It  fre- 
quently occurs,  in  many  provincial  towns,  having 
direct  intercourse  with  the  metropolis.  Without 
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the  latter  being  affected :  and,  indeed,  it  never 
occurs  there,  or  any  wliere  else,  with  great  seve- 
rity, but  Ht  its  usual  seasons. 

"  Smyrna,"  says  lie,  "  is  the  next  place,  where 
tliis  scourge  often  commits  ttie  greatest  havoc, 
because  it  carries  on  a  very  brisU  commerce,  and 
has  frequent  communication  with  almost  all  the 
towns  in  Turkey."  The  periods  of  its  recur- 
rence at  Smyrna,  are,  however,  still  mure  dis- 
tinct: and,  as  the  commerce  and  uilercoursc  of 
that  wilii  other  towns  are  not  less,  during'  that 
part  of  the  year,  at  which  the  disease  never 
occurs  witli  severity,  tlian  during  the  pari,  at 
which  it  does  occur,  it  cannot  possibly  depend 
opon  such  intercourse. 

"The  trade  of  Egypt  witli  Constantinople  is 
considerable.  Hence  it  coiumonly  happens  that 
the  Tuikisli  ships,  or  the  caravellas  of  the  Grand 
Seignor,  carry  the  plague  to  Alexandria,  from 
whence  it  spreads  to  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and 
Cairo  ;  and,  from  thence  to  all  the  villages,  even 
into  the  very  dwelling  of  the  liusbandman." 

If  this  were  the  mode  of  its  conveyance,  as 
Turkish  ships,  and  the  caravellas  of  the  Grand 
Seignor  arrive  in  Egypt  at  all  times  of  the  yeai', 
the  plague  would  never  cease. 

Were  its  introduction  at  parlicuiar  periods, 
capable  of  being  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in 
thi,a,jpan^er,    we  should  still  8n4.it. iropp8§iblg 
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Upon  the  same  principles,   to  explain  its  peri- 
odical cessation.      We  should  in   that  case  be 
obliged  to  suppose  that  it  is  regularly  re-exported. 
In  June  or  July,  from  Egypt  to  other  countries  ? 
This  is  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  main- 
tained ;  but  it  is  alledged  that  its  activity  ceases  ! 
•This  is  certainly  a  very  easy  mode  of  accounting 
for  any  thing.      But  it  is  saying  no  more  than 
that  the  disease  ceases,   because  it  ceases.     By 
I  fthat  means  is  its  activity  diminished  ?    We  find 
that  it  begins  and  ceases  at  periods  surprisingly 
■legular.    It  ceases  too,  for  the  most  part  suddenly, 
■when  its  extent  and   mortality  have  arrived  at 
4heir  highest  point.     Thus,    in  the  plague  of 
London,  in  1 665,  it  was  M-hiUt  from  30  to  40,000 
persons  were  affected,  and  when  between  seven 
Bnd  eight  thousand  were  dying  weekly,    there 
being  still  between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
[  ftand  persons  who  bad  not  yet  bad  the  disease, 
ihat,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  malady  sud- 
denly declined,  and  almost  wholly  ceased.     If  it 
I   had  been  contagious,  there  was  here  more  then 
I  lenough  of  surface  for  contagion  to  infect  the 
I  Universe.      By  what  wonderful    influence  then, 
can  we  suppose  the  infectious  matter  with  which 
io  many  bodies  are  presumed  to  be  impregnated, 
j  end  having  attained  its  highest  degree  of  vim- 
.  ience,  ae  well  as  its  greatest  extent,  to  be  all  at 
once  rendered  incapable  of  propagating  infec- 
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tion  ?  It  is  wholly  inconceivable.  If  this  almoat 
instantaneous,  and  universal  effect,  be  not  the 
result  of  an  agency  universally  operating-,  as  the 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  then  must  we 
abandon  natural  causes,  and  return  to  the  ex- 
ploded doctrines  of  magic  and  miracles  ! 

"  This  cruel  disorder,"  he  continues,  "extends 
to  Syria,  by  means  of  the  merchandise,  with 
which  that  country  is  furnished  from  Egypt.  It 
gets  likewise  thither  through  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople. Prom  that  province  it  will  often 
diffuse  itself  over  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Meso- 
potamia, The  caravans  from  Smyrna  to  Con- 
stantinople convey  it  to  the  interior  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  more  exposed  to 
its  ravages,  than  the  distant  provinces  of  Asia, 
msing  to  its  vicinity  to,  and  relations  with  the 
capital." 

The  fact  here  assumed,  for  which,  although  it 
be  not  wholly  correct,  there  is  however  some 
foundation,  will  admit  of  a  very  different,  and 
much  more  satisfactory  explanation.  The  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  Turkey  are  by  far  the  most 
backward  in  cultivation,  and  otherwise,  the  least 
healthy  portions  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

In  the  preceding  description,  Olivier  appears  to 
have  adopted,  without  any  very  scrupulous  exami- 
nation, such  of  the  antiquated  traditions  of  the 
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I  jpevaiit  upon  this  subject,  as  he  was  enabled  to 

l^llect,  in  the  course  of  his  liavels.     It  may  seive 

8  a  specimen  of  all  (he  narratives  of  this  kind  ; 

Lip  which  the  premises  have  been  reg-ularly  taken 

granted,    and  the    conclusions  as  regularly 

I  ^roneous.     1.  It  is  supposed  that  contagion  is 

tbe  cause  of  plague :    2.  That  that  disease   is 

I  fBpahle  of  being  communicated  by  contact  from 

li^e  person  to  another :  3.  That  it  is  capable  of 

r^ing  communicated   from    persons  to    goods: 

.  And  from  goods  again  to  persons :  5,  That 

[  Hic  frequency  of  the  plague,  in  any  country,  is 

I W  proportion  to   its  intercourse  with  Turkey : 

K^.  That  the  pestilential  venom  evaporates  on  its 

lipssage  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia  ;  7.  That 

La  severe  frost,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  a  great  heat,  as 

IP  Egypt,  and  a  copious  dew  as  in  Smyrna,  stifle 

the  germ  of  the  malady. 

Tiiese  speculations,   however  amusing  iit  the 

mouth  of  a  traveller,  will,  in  a  view  of  science, 

be  found  entitled   to   no  more  credit  than  the 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,      The   matter 

of  plague,  as  represented  in  these  narratives,  is 

a  most  handy  and  pliable  agent.     It  is  capable  of 

I  being  dissipated  by  wind,    evaporated  by  lieat^ 

I  congealed   by   cold,    and   diluted    by    moisture. 

I  But,  like  Anteeus,  it  is  always  found  to  rise  with 

tenuvated  vigor,  from  the  earth ;  and  notwith- 
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standing  its  fretjuent  overthrow,  by  the  hostility 
,  of  the  elements,  as  often  to  recommence  its 
ravaginfj  career. 

Under  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of 
the  subject,  all  these  suppositions  and  conjec- 
tures will  appear  palpable  absurdities. 

Thus  we  see  that  none  of  the  leading-  phaoo- 
mona,  respecting  epidemic  diseases,  are  rationally 
to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  doctrine  of  contagion  ; 
whilst,  by  that  which  presumes  tliem  to  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmospli^re,  and  other  con- 
current causes,  they  are  all  easily  explicable. 
There  can,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  commencement  of 
epidemic  diseases,  in  some  places,  in  autumn,  in 
other  places  in  spring;  nor  for  their  cessation, 
in  some  places,  in  winter,  in  other  places  in 
summer.  Vicissitudes  of  weather  being  most 
remarkable  in  spring  and  autumn,  these  are 
accordingly  the  seasons  most  fertile  of  diseases 
1  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Summer  and 
winter,  on  the  contrary,  being  more  uniform  in 
temperature,  are  in  general,  the  seasons  most 
favourable  to  health. 

But  this  cannot  depend  simply  upon  degrees 
of  heat  or  of  cold  ;  otherwise  the  hottest  and  the 
coldest  climates,  would,  other  things  being  equal, 
be  the  most  salubrious.'    Besides  the  consideration 
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Uiat  cold  is  not  a.  positive  quality  ;  but  the  mere 
diminution  of  lieat. 

Respecting    the    seasons    of   epidemics,    the 
statements  of  physicians  have  differed  according 
I  4o  their  particular  positions.     Thus,  Raymond" 
■ays,  that  at  Marseilles,  the  plague  occurs  less 
frequently  at  the  two  solsticeSj  and  DesmoUins*. 
I  ihat   it   exercises   its    principal    ravages   in    the 
I  greatest  heats  of  summer.     At  Leghorn,  accord- 
[  Sng  to  Giovanelli ',  summer  and  the  first  months 
■of  autumn  are  moet  to  be  dreaded.     At  Trieste, 
'  according  to  Verdoni  *,   spring  is  the  principa 
'  «eaaon.      They ',    who   resided  at  Malta,    says 
"that  warm  moist  seasons  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  contagious  diseases. 

The  epidemics,  which  occasionally  visit  India, 

and   the  remote    provinces  of  China,    arc  of  s 

msilder  character  than  the  plague  of  the  Levant. 

'  'They  are  probably  such  as  arise  not  so  much 

[    from  a  state  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  backward 

I  Cultivation   as  from  famine,   occasioned  by  the 

.  tdifBculty,  in  scarce  seasons,  of  transporting  sup- 

Jtlies  of  provisions,  with  sufficient  rapidity,  fi'om 

one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Vellow  fever,    although    it    moat  frequently 
I  'Vccurs  in  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  some- 


'  Howard  ou  Lazarettos,  jh  36i 
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times  visits  Europe,  and  Afiica ;  but  ia  scarcely 
known  in  Asia. 

It  has  been,  in  all  of  these  places,  imputed  to 
conta^on.  In  America,  and  Europe,  the  con- 
tagion has  been  supposed  to  be  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  ;  in  the  West  Indies  from  Africa ;  and 
in  Africa,  no  doubt,  from  some  far  distant  country, 
perhaps  from  Europe,  or  the  Wost  Indies. 

These,  and  all  other  epidemic  diseases,  are 
necessai'ily  indigenous  of  every  country,  in 
which  they  occur ;  althoug;h  not  endemic  of 
any- 
Epidemic  diseases,  in  all  countries,  both  cul* 
tivated  and  uncultivated,  occur  in  some  districts, 
in  some  towns  of  the  same  district,  in  some  quar- 
ters of  the  same  town,  in  some  streets  of  the 
same  qnarter,  in  some  houses  of  the  same  street, 
in  some  rooms  of  the  same  house,  and  even  in 
some  corners  of  the  same  room,  more  frequently 
than  in  others.  Of  the  districts,  the  worst  cul- 
tivated, the  most  woody,  the  most  exposed  to 
particular  winds,  to  scarcity,  to  inundation,  &c.  ; 
of  the  towns,  those,  which  are  situated  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  are  low,  damp,  and  unprotected 
from  certain  winds ;  and  of  the  streets,  houses, 
and  apartments,  those,  which  are,  in  all  the  re- 
spects mentioned,  the  farthest  from  salubrity, 
and  the  worst  built,  and  occupied  by  the  poorest 
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inhabitants,  are  the  most  subject  to  visitations  of 

'  disease. 
.  These  are  the  real  causes  of  tlie  local  prefer- 
ences, which  pestilential  maladies  are  known  to 
manifest;  and  which  have  been  so  often,  in  vain, 
attempted  to  be  explained  under  the  doctrine  of 
jcontagion.  From  the  particular  liability  of  sea- 
port towns  to  those  maladies,  and  of  the  lowest, 
most  crowded,  and  worst  built  streets,  in  those 
iowQs,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  contagion,  as 
imported  from  other  countries,  has  been  naturally 

I  strengthened.     But,  if  it  be  an  undoubted  fact, 

I  ^hat  epidemic  diseases  appear  most  frequently  in 
towns  so  situated,  we  also  know  that  they  some- 
times affect  the  inland  towns,  without  appearing 
in  those  on  the  sea-coast.  In  Medina  Sidonia, 
far  instance,  which  is  thirty  miles  in  the  interior 
of  Spain,  the  plague  broke  out,  when  no  sca- 
|iort  town  in  the  neighbourhood  was  affected '. 
-    The  partial  efl'ect  of  the  winds,  which  is  so 

,  tobservable  at  sea,  is  no  less  operative  ashore.  It 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  in  some  parts  of  the 
;fforld,  to  see  a  ship  sailing  in  one  direction,  with 
a  fair  wind,  whilst  another,  at  no  great  distance, 
is  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  a 
wind  equally  favourable.  The  locality  of  these 
operations  of  the  elements,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is 


'  Burner,  p.  4 
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exemplified  in  gusts  and  snddeii  changes  of  wind, 
and  in  the  liiniled  and  uncertain  course  of  gales, 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  or  tempests.  Let  us  sup- 
pose two  local  currents  of  wind  to,  meet  in  the 
neig'libourhood  of  a  long  morass,  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts  ;  Uie  persons  to  leeward,  i.  e. 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  opposite  ends,  would 
be  affected  with  disease ;  whilst  those  to  wind- 
ward, i.  e.  at  the  reverse  opposite  sides  of  the  op- 
posite ends,  and  those  at  both  ends,  would  remain 
exempt.  The  effects  of  an  interchange  of  visits, 
would,  in  such  case,  be  very  different.  The  sick 
to  leeward,  by  visiting  their  friends  to  windward, 
or  laterally,  would  recover ;  and  none  of  the  per- 
sons to  windward  would  be  affected,  by  the  pre- 
sence, or  contact,  of  their  sick  neighbours.  But, 
if  the  windward  or  lateral  inhaliilanls  were  to 
visit  tbeir  friends  to  leeward,  they  would  become 
affected  with  disease,  through  the  means  of  the 
air,  whilst  it  would  be  supposed,  under  the  exist- 
ing belief,  to  be  communicated  to  them  by  con- 
tact with  the  persons  of  their  sick  neighbours. 

There  are,  in  all  towns,  places  more  insalubri- 
ous than  others ;  and,  upon  whatever  causes  this 
unhealthiness  depends,  it  is  certain  that,  to  in- 
habit tbem  becomes  the  lot  of  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay  for  situation.  One  reason,  amongst 
many  others,  which  gives  the  Mahommedan  a 
greater  exemption  from  plague,  than  the  other 
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inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  is  their  abilify  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  most  elevated  and 
healthy  sitiialimiSj  in  each  town  ;  as  is  the  case 
in  Smyrna,  and  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 
And  hence,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  the 
quarters  inhabited  by  the  poor,  would,  ctsteris 
paribus,  be  always  the  most  liable  to  epidemic 
diseases  T  e  plagues  which  affected  London,  in 
1620,  and  1636,  according-  to  L'Estranf^e,  broke 
out  in  Whitechapel.  In  1665,  it  made  its  first 
appearance,  and  produced  its  principal  mortality 
in  St,  Giles's'.  That  of  Marseilles,  in  ITU), 
appeared  first,  continued  longesl,  and  proved 
most  fatal,  in  the  Rue  de  J^escalle^.  The  late 
epidemics  of  Cadiz,  appeared  Rrst  in  the  Santa 
Maria  quarter',  those  of  Gibraltar,  in  Boyd's 
3nildings\ 

If  this  be  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  poor, 
who  are  endowed  with  the  convenience  of  a  fixed 
habitation,  what  must  be  the  liability  of  those  un- 
fortunate beings,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in 
every  large  town,  who  arc  under  the  nrc 'ssity  of 
seeking  a  temporary  asylum,  from  niglit  to  night, 
fiom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  under  a 
shedj  or  a  portico,  or  perhaps  at  the  corner  of  a 


'  History  of  ihe  Piague,  by  H.  F.  passim. 

*  Journal  of  Ihe  Plugiie  of  Marseilles. 

*  Sir  James  Fellonei's  fa^.  im. 

*  DiiriKt,  Sir  Jauies  Pclluwes,  &c. 
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street?     Of  all  the  poor,  these  are  generally  the 
first  victims. 

In  the  Levant,  servants  are  esteemed  more 
liable  to  epidemic  diseases  than  tlieir  masters  and 
mistresses.  Tills  Howard,  according  to  his  no- 
tions, imputes  to  their  being  more  frequently  in 
the  way  of  infection,  by  going  of  errands,  and  to 
market'.  The  fact  seems  to  be  correct.  At 
Bucharest,  Mr.  Fleischacklc,  the  Austrian  agent,  a 
respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman,  informed 
rae,  that  he  had  known  several  instances,  in  that 
town,  of  servants  being  attacked  with  the  plague, 
whilst  the  heads  of  families  had  remained  exempt 
from  the  malady.  It  is  usual  for  the  servants 
there  to  sleep  upon  the  ground  floors,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  damp  and  unwholesome;  whilst 
the  apartments  occupied  by  the  family  are  more 
dry  and 'lofty:  and  this  Mr.  F.,  although  a  be- 
liever in  contagion,  admitted  to  be  a  probable 
cause  of  aggravation  of  the  malady.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  according  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  that  going 
to  market,  amidst  putrid  vegetable  exiialation, 
and  the  offals  of  animals,  tog-etlicr  with  exposure, 
in  passing  and  repassing,  to  the  noxious  vapours 
from  a  marshy  soil,  or  tlie  effluvia  from  dirty 
Janes  and  ditches,  or  those  sharp  currents  of  air, 

■   Liizarettos,  p.  25. 
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I  which  are  to  be  occasionally  met  with  at  the  cor- 
I  ners  of  streets  and  other  places,  and  excessive 
mtercise,  or  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  in 
Ae  course  of  these  excursions,  will  frequently 
vender  persons  going;  abroad  more  liable  to  dJs- 
,  than  they  would  have  been  by  remaining  at 
home,  during  a  season  of  pestilence.     And  these 
I  observations  may  serve  to  account  for  the  facts, 
that  servants  are  more  liable  to  epidemics  than 
I  their  employers ;  as  well  as  that  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  their  bouses,  if  they  are  in  airy  situa- 
I  4ion8,  may  tend  to  preserve  persons  from  attacks 
I  iq(  pestilence. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  persons,  who  are 
[  xxposed  to  considerable  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
I  ftare,  as  bakers,  blacksmiths,  cooks,  &c.  are  re- 
;arded  as  particularly  liable  to  plague  '. 
Persons,  who  lead  an  indolent,  or  recluse  life, 
I  knd  at  the  same  time  live  well,  are,  upon  similar 
I  ■^inciples,  more  exempt  than  persons  of  a  differ- 
I  ttmt  description  from  attacks  of  epidemic  maladies. 
I  i^his  Julius  Cffisar  Kelli  believes  to  he  peculiarly 
I  Ifte  case,  with  respect  to  Imauns,  and  Armenian 
I  priests  ;  and  the  exemption,  taking  contagion  for 
V  igranted,  he  whimsically  enough  attributes  either 
l,to  their  courage,  or  to  their  perfumes'  1 

That  excessive  labour,  and  all  sorta  of  violent, 


>  Wittman,  p.  531.        *  Unpublislied  Manuscript,  &o. 
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or  irregular  exertion,  whetlier  of  body  or  mind, 
render  tlie  persons  exposed  lo  them  the  more 
liable  to  epidemic  diseases,  as  well  as  to  other 
maladies,  is  quite  obvious,  and  cannot  require 
explanation. 

Persons  m  a  state  of  inanition,  from  a  scarcity 
of  subsistence,  whether  that  be  real,  as  arising 
from  an  actual  dearth  of  provisions,  or  the  in- 
ability to  purchase  or  procure  them  ;  or  artificial, 
as  from  monopoly,  or  the  voluntary  abstinence, 
which  persons  sometimes  impose  upon  themselves, 
from  religious  motives,  as  a  penance,  are,  of 
course,  greatly  more  liable  to  epidemic  diseases, 
than  persons  of  an  opposite  description.  From  the 
former  cause,  a  great  proportion  of  the  mortality, 
which  occurred  in  London,  in  l(i6j,  appears  lo 
have  happened.  The  supply  of  London  was 
rendered  scarce  and  precarious  by  the  terror  in- 
spired in  consequence  of  the  apprehension  of 
cuntag'ion  ;  and  multitudes  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  from  having,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  terror,  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  and 
ethers  unable  to  procure  them,  from  the  fear  of 
approactiing,  or  being  approached  by,  any  sup- 
posed source  of  infection.  Of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  who  died  of  the  plague  that  year, 
(for  this  was  considered  to  be  the  real  number, 
although  the  bills  of  mortality  gave  less),  between 
thirty  and  forty   thousand  are  believed  to  have 
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I  Uie  Levant,  exceptinjj  the  Protestants,  who  are 
Lyerv  few  in  number.  Tiie  Rhamadan,  or  Lent  of 
I  4he  Turks,  onl_y  lasla  during  one  month  of  every 
1  -Jear;  and,  as  it  observes  an  annual  priigression 
I  in  its  periods,  it  seldom  coincides  with  those  of 
[  ihe  ordinary  pestilential  season.  Besides,  if  the 
I  flTurks  fast,  during  their  Lent,  from  sun-rise  to 
I  fun-set,  they  make  ample  amends  for  this  priva- 
flon,  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may 
I  >aBsume  the  following  scale  of  exemption,  as  bor- 
I  ideriog  on  correctness.     The  Mahommedans  may 
I  fee  regarded  as  exempt  from  plague  in  the  first 
I  idegree,  by  reason  of  their  having  scarcely  any 
lifetB,  of  their  inhabiting  the  most  elevated  and 
tealthy  situations,  and  of  their  entertaining  no 
apprehensions  of  contagion.      The  Protestants 
may  be  placed  next  in  rank,  if  not  upon  a  par 
with  them  ;  since,  although  they  entertain  a  con- 
sioerable  dread  of  contagion,  they  almost,  if  they 
do  not  wholly  compensate  for  this,  by  their  more 
appropriate  mode  of  living,  and  other  circum- 
stances'.     The  Catholics  are  undoubtedly   the 


'  Of  Christians,  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  Levant 
may  perhaps  be  regardrd  the  most  exempt  from  tbU  cala- 
niit^t  which  I  would  impute  to  their  living  at  all  times  in  a 
namier  calculated  for  a  season  of  peslitence.  Of  two  Bri- 
lith  subjects,  who  some  years  ago  had  Ihe  pkgue  at  Cod- 
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most  subject  lo  this  malady,  both  on  account  of 
their  extravagant  fastings,  and  their  no  ices  ex- 
travag;ant  dread  of  contagion.  And  the  Jews 
may  be  considered  the  next  most  liable  to  it,  from 
their  participating  in  the  dread  of  contagion, 
from  their  generally  inhabiting  the  least  salu-, 
brious  quarters  of  cities,  and  from  circumstances 
connected  with  their  habits  and  manner  of  living. 
Strangers  to  a  climate,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  universally  allowed  to  be  more  liable 
to  the  epidemic  diseases,  which  occur  in  it,  than 
natives,  or  persons  who  have  made  a  long  resi- 
dence :    "  En  general  lea  enfans  et  les  jeunea 


stantiaople,  one,  Mr.  CartwTJght,  (now  Consul  at  Palras) 
recovered,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Maclachlin,  perished.  They 
were  livinjj  together,  and  tlieir  sickness  happened  at  the 
same  time.  From  llie  account  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Cartwright  ut'  botli  ca^es,  1  am  persuaded  that,  by  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  medical  aid,  the  one  might  have  sur- 
vived, and  the  other  recovered  much  sooner  ftoffi  his  tt^ 
lady.  By  themselves,  and  by  others,  ihcir  disease  was,  of 
course,  imputed  to  contagion.  From  an  alleutive  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstances,  which  were  communicated  to  me 
a  very  satisfactory  manDcr,  although  ouly  verbally,  I 
have  been  led  to  conchide  that  the  cause  of  their  malady 
was  exposure  to  heat,  moisture,  and  fatigue,  whijst  shooting 
quails,  immediately  preceding  the  attack.  We  knuw,  .tlmt, 
in  the  West  Indies,  persons  are  frequently  seized  with  yellow 
fever,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  tlie  sun,  and  excessive 
exercise,  in^tbe  field  ;  and.  in  the  East  Indies,  by  ex- 
posure of  a  similar  kind,  to  Coup  de  Soleil,  and  Hepatitis. 
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gens  sont  plus  expos*i  a  ce  fleau  que  les  per- 
Bonnes  d'un  certain  age  :  et  des  observations  con- 
gtantes  nous  prouves  que  partout,  inais  particu- 
lieremetit  dana  la  capitale,  les  etranj^ers,  les  voy- 
ageui's,  et  tout  ceux  qui  n'y  sont  domicilies  que 
depuis  peu,  en  sont  encore  plus  susceptibles  que 
^les  nalurels    du    pays  '."      In    corroboration   of 
I  these  remarks,  I  may  observe,  that  the  patients 
I;  |(rought  to   the   pest  hospital,    near  the  Seven 
powers,  at  Constantinople,  during  my  residence 
tiiere,  were  persons  from  the  provinces,  or  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  capital.      And  we  are  told, 
[  that,  during'  Ihe  plague  of  London,  in  1665,  of 
I  SCOO  that  fell  siciv  the  first  week  in  November, 
the  greatest  number  were  new  comers'.     The 
I  great  liability  of  persons  arriving  in   the  East 
I  and  West  Indies,  from  otlier  countries,  to  such 
I  fevers  as  are  incidental  to  those  climates,  is  pro- 
I  verbial.     "  The  yellow   fever,"  says    Dr.   Mac 
I  Arthur,  ^' is  almost  invariably  confined  to  mea 
Ifecently  arrived  in  the  country'." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  aged  and  infirm 
iDersons,  women  and  children,  are  less  liable  to 
l^idemic  diseases,  than  the  young,  vigorous,  and 
I  Biale  part  of  a  community.    In  the  plague  of 


'  D'OhssoD,  n.  ^.  vi. 

■  History  of  the  Plague,  by  H.  F.  p.  2B3.  ,i 

■  On  the  diseases  of  Barbadoes,  Med.  Obi.  Vol.  VIL 
pi8-26.  —  ^  ...  >..   » 
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Cy|Jru8j  in  I760j  ten  men  are  said  to  have  died 
to  one  woman  ;  but  it  was  almost  universally 
fatAl-to  the  young  of  both  sexes.     Many  places 


I 


:   left   I 


'  destilute  of  inhabitants, 


;  not  I 


I 


L 


were  I 

have  enough  left  to  gather  the  fruils  of  the 
earth  '.  It  ceased  in  July,  This  statement  may 
be  exaggerated ;  but,  it  shews  at  least  that  the 
distinction  is  not  without  a  foundation. 

Ht.  Tadeo  Lafuente,  in  his  short  description 
of  the  yellow  fever,  with  which  Medina  Sidonia 
was  afflicted  in  1801 ,  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  commencemenl  of  November,  has  this 
remarkable  observation  :  "  It  attacks  every  in- 
dividual in  the  diflerent  houses,  except  the  chil- 
dren at  the  breast  \" 

Physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants  upon  the 
sick,  do  not  appear  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  an  epidemic;  nor  persons,  who  are 
employed  in  lazarettos  to  expurgate  goods.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  are  proportionally  even  less  so,  than  other 
classes  of  society. 

The  description  of  persons  alledged  to  be 
most  exempt  from  plague,  tends  strougJy  to  con- 
firm this  doctrine.  Boyle  has  observed  that 
those,  who  dwell  near  quicksilver  mines,  arc 
more  rarely  infested  with  plague.  Tlie  mer- 
chants  of  Cairo   affirm   that  oil  sellers,    water- 

■  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1763,  No.  12. 
'  Buroet,  p.  ^03. 
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carriers,  and  tiiiiners,  are  little  liable  to  the  ma- 
lady'.  And  a  Iniditiim  prevails  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  that  no  person,  who  had 
taken  refiif^e  near  the  tan  works,  at  Bermondseyj 
was  affected  with  the  plague,  in  ifj65. 

Mr.  Julius  Caesar  Kelli  affirms, -that  no  tanner 
of  leather,  or  Bassemadje,  has  ever  been  known 
to  be  attacked  with  the  plague,  owing,  says  he, 
to  the  drugs,  and  oils,  which  they  use  in  their 
shops '. 

But,  if  epidemic  diseases  depended  upon  con- 
tagion, these  thing's  could  not  possibly  happen, 
^Contagion  being  applied,  disease  would  as  readily 
Seize  the  rich  as  the  poor ;  the  well-fed,  as  the 
ill-fed;  the  well-clothed,  as  the  ill-clothed;  the 
'  -well-lodged,  as  the  ill-lodged;  the  idle,   as  the 
Jaborious ;  those  who  dwell  in  a  pure,  as  those- 
who  dwell  in  an  impure  atmosphere ;  the  Pro- 
testant as  readily  as  the  Catholic  ;  the  HindQ  as 
■i^ie  Christian ;    the   Mahommedan  as  the  Jew, 
■  If  the  virus  of  small-pox  were  applied  to  a  great 
many  perisons  who  had  not  previously  had  the 
I  disease,  the  number  of  those  who  might  escape 
the  malady,  would  be  extremely  small.    Rut,  the 
■he  number  of  those,  who  escape,  in   epidemic 
liteasons,    is   very    various,    generally,    however, 
■^greatly  exceeding  the  number  of  those  that  are 
i^$eized. 


'  Kclli's  Mamis.  Observations,  &c. 
*  Wittraan,  p.  &3J. 
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It  is  also  obvious,  Ihat,  if  such  were  the  cause 
of  epidemic  diseases,  not  only  those  having  com- 
munication with  the  sick,  during  a  pestilence, 
could  not,  but  in  a  very  insignificant  proportion, 
wholly  escape  infection ;  but,  as  these  diseases 
are  capable  of  atfccting  the  same  person  repeat- 
edly, no  person,  who  was  exposed  to  such  com- 
munication, could  escape  with  only  one  attack. 
All  within  the  infectious  distance,  whatever  that 
mig;ht  be,  would  ag'ain  and  again  be  seized. 
Physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants  upon  the  sick, 
quarantines  and  lazarettos  especially,  would  be 
as* GO  many  nucica,  from  which,  as  from  common 
centres,  the  infection  would  perpetually  diverge, 
to  every  point  of  the  circumference,  of  a  ship, 
a  house,  an  hospital,  a  canip^  a  city,  a  province, 
or  a  stale.  And,  if  it  were  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed by  goods,  it  could  not  be  restrained  even 
within  the  limits  of  individual  nations.  It  would, 
in  that  case,  never  cease  uutd  the  whole  human 
race  was  extinguished. 


r  ST'i       THE  ORIGIN  OF  AU-EDGED  COSTAQKM 


P  yite  origin  of  alkdged  contagions  in  parltcular  epidemtci  I 
been  a  subject  of  endless  controversy — the  doctrine  of  ci 
tagion,and  its  importation  /r»in  foreign  counlries,/awi 
ed  by  the  operation  of  self-love,  policy,  Sjc. 


I  is  the  preceding  chapters  it  lias  been  shewn  i& 
what  manner  the  simple  and  natural  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  physicians,  that  epidemic  diseases 
depend  upon  the  air,  as  well  ae  the  popular  su- 
perstitions, that  they  depend  upon  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  and  upon  various  supernatural  causes, 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  grosser  superstition, 
that  they  depend  upon  contagion. 

Besides  the  weight  of  the  authority,  by  which 
it  was  at  first  introduced,  there  are  principles 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  which  have 
tended  to  confirm  the  belief  in  this  doctrine. 
These  are  selMove,  avarice,  and  ambition. 

To  impute  a  fatal  malady  to  a  domestic,  or 
personal  origin,  would  be  to  utter  a  severe  re- 
proach. It  is  reckoned  disgraceful  to  be  thought 
capable  of  communicating  even  the  itch.    Hence, 


hju  tarnxn  enm  k'  Hrkjeer  di^  nispin^.  W9 

to  consider  a  pestilence  indigenous,  or  endemic, 
is  repugnant  to  the  self-complacency  of  nations; 
and  to  import  them  from  distant  countries,  by 
any  means,  (and  a  specific  contaj^ion,  which  \va3 
chosen  as  the  Catholic  medium  of  their  convey- 
ance, was  as  good  as  any  other,)  is  consoling  to 
self-loVe. 

This  principle,  which  is  so  strongly  operative 
in  the  human  mind,  impelling  us  to  seek  the 
origin  of  every  evil  any  where  rather  than  with 
ourselves,  has  been,  no  where,  more  active  than 
in  tracing  to  a  foreign  origin  the  source  of 
epidemic  and  pestilential  maladies.  It  is  this 
principle,  which  has  led  the  Americans  {conta- 
gion being  always  taken  for  granted,  and  no 
proof  of  its  existence  required)  to  trace  the  epi- 
demics, which  have  desolated  their  country,  to 
the  West  Indies ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies  to  Africa;  those  of  Italy  and  Spain  to 
America,  or  the  West  Indies,  or  to  one  another; 
the  people  of  every  country,  to  some  neighbour-' 
ing,  or  distant  state;  the  English  to  Holland, 
and  the  Dutch  to  England ;  the  Muscovites  to 
China,  and  the  Chinese,  no  doubt,  to  Muscovy. 

It  is  also  considered  political,  as  tending  to 
prevent,  or  to  dissipate  popular  alarm,  to  give  to 
a  severe  disease,  supposed  to  be  propagated  by 
contagion,  a  foreign  origin. 
T  2 
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Avarice  and  ambition  powerfully  concur  to 
support  this  policy.  I  have  been  informed  that 
many  persons  in  America  strenuously  opposed 
the  opinion,  that  the  epidemics  of  that  country 
were  of  domestic  origin,  lest  the  belief  should 
diminish  the  value  of  lands  and  houses;  or  re- 
tard the  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  discourag- 
ing emigration. 

The  idea  of  an  indigenous  malady  is  also  supr 
posed  to  operate  unfavourably  upon  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  countries :  and  this  consideration 
is  reported  to  have  had  some  share  in  dictating 
certain  opinions,  which  were  published,  respect- 
ing the  cause  of  the  fever  at  Leghorn,  in  IS04. 

It  is  mucli  to  be  regretted,  when  members  of 
an  enlightened  profession  degrade  themselves  by 
becoming  the  instruments  of  a  temporising,  time- 
serving, shallow,  and  contemptible  policy,  which 
cannot  compensate,  by  the  highest  possible  sum 
of  local  or  temporal  advantages,  were  Uiey  to 
accrue,  the  great  evils,  which  it  must  ultimately 
occasion,  by  tlie  retardation  of  the  progress  of 
scientific  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  attempts  to  assign 
a  distant  origin  to  an  assumed  contagion,  in  any 
epidemic,  is  tiiat  which  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Pym,  respecting  the  fever  of  Gibraltar '.  It  will  be 

'  Observations  upon  th&  Bulam  fever,  which  has  of  late 
J  eais  prevailed  in  the  IVtd  Indies,  on  l/tt  coast  of  America,  Sfc. 
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recoilected,  that,  in  1793,  an  epidemic  prevailed, 
in  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  contagion 
of  which  Dr.  Chisholm  imagined  he  had  traced 
to  importation  from  Bulam,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  identical  African  contagion,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  and  travels  through  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  having  been  repeatedly 
annihilated,  and  as  often  undergone  a  resuscita- 
tion, at  length  makes  its  appearance  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Prom  thence  it  has,  by 
the  newspapers,  been  occasionally  re-exported  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  America  :  from  whence 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  we  shall  hear 
of  fts  returning,  in  the  course  of  revolving  pere- 
grinations, to  revisit  its  native  soil.  Let  us  take 
a  survey  of  the  ingenious,  not  to  say  scientific; 
process,  by  which  the  fevers  of  Bulam,  Grenada, 
and  Gibraltar,  have  been  thus  identified.  When 
fevers  of  a  similar  description  have  occurred 
simultaneously,  or  at  different  periods,  at  those 
places,  it  has  been  gratuitously  assumed  that 
they  could  not  be  the  result  of  like  causes  simul* 
taneously,  or  at  different  periods,  operating  in 
all  of  them ;  but,  that  they  must  have  been 
propagated  by   means  of  a  specific  contagioi]i 

at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  &c.  by  W. 
Pym,  Esq.  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  late  Superinten- 
dant  of  Quarantine,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  t^eaitb^  sU 
Malta,  1816. 
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from  the   one  to  llie  other.     At  tlic   period   of 

its  appearance  at  Grenada,    in   1793,    a  vessel 

most  opportunely  arrived  there,  from  IJulam,  on 

the  coast  of  Africa;  and  the  disease  being  first 

assumed  lo  depend  upon  contup^ionj   it  was  at 

once  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the  calamity  had 

been  imported  in  the  vessel  (the  Hmikey)  that 

had  just  arrived.     So  far  Dr.  Cliishohn's;  now 

for  Mr.  Pym's  assumptions.     He  assumes  that 

the  fever,  which  left  the  coast  of  Africa  in  179ii, 

after    having;    performed    sundry    voyaf|;cs  and 

'travels,  had  been  regularly  or   irregularly   im- 

l-«ported  and  exported  fi-om  various  cpuntries,  alter- 

■  ♦liately  by  bales  of  goods,  by  soldiers,  by  seamen, 

|l  or  by  smugglers,  had  at  length  contrived  to  elude 

the  vigilance  of  the  quarantine  and  plague  police 

^establishments,  and,  in  1604,  to  make  a  tenable 

lodgment  in   the   garrison    of  Gibraltar ;    from 

whence  it  has  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare, 

^almost  annually  entering,  and   being   expelled, 

■om  some  of  the  strongest  police  fortresses  of 

he  Mediterranean  '. 

'  The  Londtiu  Daily  Journals  of  llir  27lh  of  necember, 
.1618,  have  re-esported  this  fever,  witii  some  chani^e  of  co- 
"lour,  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to  the  West  Indies:  "The 
^  New  Yolk  papers  to  the  25th  of  N. .veinber,"  say  they, 
'  contain  a  letter  from  St.  Bartbolomew'it,  dated  the  29tli 
I   ef  October,  staling  thvt  a  dreatlful  fever  rages  at  Guada- 
loupe,  of  which  great  numbers  of  people  are  dying  every 
day.     The  fever  is  rcportid  to  have  been  brought  by  a  ves- 
sel from  Malta,  and  is  called  tht  black  fevtr." 
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Let  us  put  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Pym  in  the 
shape  of  syllogisms.  1.  The  fever,  which  ap-» 
peared  at  Grenada^  resembled^  in  its  symptoms^ 
that,  which  had  prevailed  at  Bulam :  the  fever, 
which  appeared  at  Gibraltar,  resembled,  in  its 
symptoms^  that,  which  had  prevailed  at  Grenada : 
Ergo,  the  fever,  which  appeared  at  Gibraltar,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  in  ISOi,  must  have  been  the 
identical  fever,  which  had  disappeared  at  Bulam, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1793;  Q.  E.  D. 

3.  Those  persons,  who  had  the  fever  at  Bulam, 
had  it  not  at  Grenada ;  and  those,  who  had  it  at 
Grenada,  had  it  not  at  Gibraltar :  but  all  dis- 
eases, which  are  incapable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  repeatedly,  depend  upon  contagion : 
Ergo,  the  Gibraltar  fever,  which  is  tlie  Grenada 
fever,  which  is  the  Bulam  fever,  must  have  de* 
pended  upon  contagion  ;  Q.  E.  D. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  use  Mr.  Pym's  words,  or 
his  precise  forms  of  probation.  But  his  mean- 
ing, at  least,  is  not  burlesqued.  To  encounter 
with  serious  argument,  assertions,  which  can  l>e 
better  refuted  by  ridicule,  would  be  a  superfluous 
exertion  of  the  powers  of  reasoning.  ^'  Ridi- 
culum  acri  fortius  ac  melius  plcrumque  secat 
res/' 

We  are  not  informed  by  what  routes,  or 
stages,  the  contagion  travelled  from  Bulam  to 
Gibraltar :   but  as  it  took  1 1  years  to  perform 
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rtiie  journey,  we  may  conclude  that  it  touchetl 
at  many  ports  and  places,  and  did  niucli  business, 
on  its  way. 

If  the  circumstanccH  of  this  narrative  had  been 
reversed  ',  and  a  ship  had,  during  the  esisLence 
of  the  epidemic,  arrived  at  Bulam  from  Grenada, 
or  at  Grenada  from  Gibralturj  the  malady,  if  tbe 
physicians  of  Bulam  could  make  nosological  dis- 
tinctions, like  iheir  more  learned  brethren  of 
Europe,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  named 
after  the  peninsular  fortress.  Query,  Ous^ht  (he 
fever,  reported  to  have  been  last  year  imported 
into  Guadaloupe  from  Malta,  to  be  called  the 
Malta  fever,  the  Mediterranean  fever,  or  the 
Gibraltar  fever ;  or  ought  it  to  be  regarded  as 
the  old  Bulam  fever,  emerging,  wiih  renovated 
vigour,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  ? 

Whenever  a  pestilential  disease  occurs,  con- 
tagion being  of  course  assumed  as  the  cause,  and 

*  A  copious  narrative  of  Ihe  iransactioos  of  tlie  sbip 
Hankey,  and  ud  account  of  Ihe  allcilged  conldgicu  in  tb^ 
Grenada  fever,  together  with  d  superfldous  refutation  of  it, 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Bancroft's  Essay,  p.  688— 7fifl.  If  the 
refutation  of  tlie  alledged  contagious  propeiliea  of  any  parti- 
cular epidemic  inferred  the  entire  refutation  of  (hat  hypo- 
thesis, then  such  disquisition  might,  be  of  use :  but,  as,  on 
the  contrary,  any  refutation,  given,  not  as  an  example,  but 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  involves  the  virtual  acknowledg- 
meut  of  Ihe  dui^lrlne  of  contagion,  generally,  it  can  be  consl) 
dered.  if  that  doctrine  be  erroneous,  as  only  misleading. 
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the  means  of  cure  being  unknown^  or  impossible 
to  be  applied,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  td 
trace  the  source  of  the  contagion  so  assumed, 
and  to  adopt  corresponding  means  of  prevention. 
The  latter  consist  of  course  of  all  the   usual 
modes  of  separation^  seclusion^  and  restriction, 
enjoined  in  all  regulations  of  plague  police  :  and^ 
as    to    the    former^    seeing  that  >  thousandsr   of 
sources^    all    equally    probable,    are  constantly 
within  the  reach  of  the  imagination^  the  enqui- 
rer need  never  be  at  a  loss.     Thus  the  contagion 
of  typhus,  for  instance,    may  be  generated  in, 
and  conveyed  by  persons,  clothes,  or  goods,  from 
alleys,  jails,  hospitals,  or  ships  ;  that  of  yellow 
fever,  may  be  generated  in  Spain,  America,  the 
West   Indies,  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa,   and 
transmitted  to  all  other  places,  by  means  of  the 
produce   of  these  countries    respectively ;   and 
that  of  plague,  deemed  exclusively  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  may  be  conveyed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  so  many  ways,  by  the  medium  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  of  that  part  of 
the   world,   enumerated  as   susceptible  of  con- 
tagion in  the  first  and  second  degrees,  to  all  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  which  they  do, 
or  do  not  hold  intercourse,  that  he  must  be  very 
deficient  in  ingenuity  indeed,  who  cannot,  upon 
the    appearance   of   any   epidemic,  discover  at 
pnce  some  assignable  source  of  contagipq. 


This  extrsordinary  i'acilil}'  of  tracing;  effects  to 
their  causes,  brtngR  to  my  recollection  a  preju- 
dice Bomevvliat  si  miiar^  (if  which  instances  must 
be  known  to  almost  every  reader.  There  is  a 
legend  that  any  unusual  mark,  with  which  a 
child  is  born,  is  prodnced  by  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  in  consequence  of  her  havint^-  lonjred, 
during;;  pregnancy,  for  some  particular  object 
of  food,  &c,  with  which  she  was  not  gratified. 
No  sooner  is  the  mark  announced,  by  the  obser- 
vant midwife,  tlian  the  mother  sets  about  re- 
.collecting,  with  the  help  of  the  good  women 
around,  the  various  articles,  for  which  she  might 
have  in  vain  wished,  during  the  period  of  ges- 
tation, as  grapes,  strawberries,  or  other  fruit, 
venison,  or  turtle,  out  of  season,  rare  fish,  or 
curious  wines,  &c.  &c.  &c.  She  seldom  fails  to 
recollect  some  object  bearing  a  resemblance  suf- 
ficient for  her  purpose  to  the  mark  upon  the 
child ;  or  to  recollect,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
longing,  she  placed  her  hand,  or  finger,  accord- 
'  ing  to  circumstances,  upon  that  part  of  her  own 
body,  which  corresponds  with  that  which  is 
.  marked  in  her  offspring. 

Here  we  have  cause  and  effect  traced  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties.  But,  when  no 
distinct  recollection  remains  of  the  particular 
process  by  which  the  discolouration  on  the  in- 
fant's skin  was  produced,  still  no  doubt  is  enter- 
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tained  that  it  was  tlie  result  of  the  power  of  the 
mother's  imaginatioiij  in  some  manner  exer- 
cised. 

So,  when  an  epidemic  disease  occurs,  it  is 
immediately  concluded,  llmtit  depends  upon  con- 
tagion ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  is, 
how  this  contagion  arose,  or  whence  it  had  been 
derived.  It  is  seldom  that  no  plausible  origin 
can  be  assigned  to  it ;  and,  when  this  happens  to 
be  the  case,  the  conclusion  notwithstanding  re- 
mains the  same. 

These  prejudices  have  a  farther  resemblance. 
The  objects,  supposed  capable,  through  the 
imagination  of  the  mother,  of  having  their  image 
impressed  upon  the  skin  of  her  unborn  child, 
are  of  capricious  selection,  and  may  be  multi- 
plied ad  infinitum,  like  those  objects  of  merchan- 
dise, from  the  Levant,  which  are  susceptible,  in 
■  the  first  and  second  degree,  of  receiving,  rctain- 
H       ing,  and  communicating  the  contagion  of  plague. 

L 


But  here  the  similitude  ends :  for  whilst  the 
one  prejudice  is  only  absurd,  or  ridiculous,  the 
other  is  highly  pernicious  in  its  operation. 

Having  stated  these  preliminaries,  I  shall  now 
advert  to  some  of  the  histories,  with  which  we 
have  been  amused,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
contagion,  to  which  different  epidemics  have 
been  imputed. 

As  much  has  been  written,  concerning  the  epi- 
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demic  diseases,  wliicli  liavc,  of  late  years,  afflic- 
ted Spain  ;  and,  as  they  excite  an  interest  pro- 
portionate to  the  proximity  of  the  periods  of 
Uieic  recurrence,  and  the  theatre  of  their  devas- 
tations, respectively,  I  shall  here  give  to  the 
lurigins,  which  have  been  imputed  to  them,  a 
priority  of  consideration. 

If  we  have  but  little  authentic  information, 
Respecting;  epidemic  diseases,  in  Spain,  or  else- 
wliere,  previous  to  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
does  notj  by  any  means,  follow,  that  they  have 
not  equally  occurred  :  and,  if  we  find  that  simi- 
lar laws  apply  uniformly  to  those,  which  have 
succeeded,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  we 
fihould  not  infer  that  they  are  equally  applicable 
to  those  which  have  preceded,  that  particular 
period,  at  which  our  information  respecting  them 
begins. 

The  first  plague  in  Spain,  of  which  we  have 
any  accouiitj  commenced  in  1348^  and  continued 
for  three  years  ;  by  which,  says  father  Sarai- 
ento ',  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try were  destroyed. 

The  first  great  sickness  recorded  to  havfe  hap- 
pened in  Cadiz,  is  in  1466,  and  to  have  nearly 
depopulated  the  city '. 

'  Padre  Samieuto  in  su  diclamen  sobre  la  niesta. 
'  Fisrerai,  Sjiiopiiis  Historica  Chronologica  de  Espaiia^ 
parle  decima,  p.  199. 
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In  1507;  a  fatal  malady  prevailefd  in  that  city, 
and  in  Barcelona '.  These  disorders  were  all 
«npposed  to  be  the  true  plague. 

A  sickness  again  afflicted  Cadiz,  in  1 583,  of 
which  nothing  satisfactory  is  related.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  have  ceased  through  the  intervention  of 
St.  Roque,  to  whom  the  city,  in  consequence; 
dedicated  a  chapel,  upon  the  spot  where  the  bar- 
racks, which  bear  that  name,  are  now  situated  \ 

Hitherto  we  hear  nothing  of  contagion.  But 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  doctrine  pre- 
vailed at  this  latter  period,  since  it  had  been 
promulgated  from  the  Vatican  thirty-five  years 
before.  In  all  the  succeeding  epidemics  of 
Spain,  the  belief  in  contagion  has  invariably 
priBvailed. 

In  1600,  and  the  two  following  years,  Malaga 
was  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off 
half  the  population  K 

In  the  year  1637,  a  similar  calamity  destroyed 
40,000  persons  in  two  months*.  These,  we 
may  presume,  were  two  of  the  autumnal  months^ 


/  Capmaniy  Compendio  historico  y  Cronologico  de  las 
pestes,  coutagioz  y  epidemias,  torn.  4»  de  la9  memorlaii 
historicas.  No.  7,  p.  66. 

*  Sir  Jamies  Fellowes,  p.  22.  *  Ibid.  p.  159. 

♦  Ibid. 
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In  1648,  49,  and  50,  a  disorder  prevailed, 
which  was  also  very  fetal  to  the  inhabitants '. 

This  epidemic  also  appeared  at  Cadiz,  where 
it  lasted  three  years,  carrying'  otf  more  than 
14,000  persons ;  and  at  Seville.  It  '^  was  m* 
trodnced  into  Seville  by  a  vessel  that  anchored  in 
St.  Lncar  de  Baframeda,  with  merchandise  froni 
the  Levant;  the  germs  of  the  disorder  were 
corrvet/ed  to  Malaga  and  Murcia  in  silk  staffs 
taken  from  the  same  ship,  and  it  spread  after- 
wards to  Cordoba,  Eciga^  Valencia,  and  its 
neighbourhood  :  in  the  course  of  two  months 
and  a  half,  46,000  persons  were  carried  oflF  in 
Seville,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  *. 

In  1619,  the  plague  also  raged  at  Gibraltar^ 
and  was  imputed  to  the  same  origin  '. 

In  1678,  there  was  a  pestilence  at  Malaga*. 


'  Sir  James  Fellowes,  p.  1&9. 

*  Reports,  p.  23,  and  note*  The  montm  of  mortality,  I 
think  myself  justified  in  inferring,  were  two  of  the  autumnal 
months.  Don  Caspar  de  Heredia  wrote  an  account  of  this 
plague  in  Spain,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Burgoz^  physician  to 
the  Inquisition  at  Cordoba,  pubhshed  a  work  on  th%  subject^ 
«ititled,  "  Tratado  de  la  Peste,  su  esencia,  preservacion  j 
cnracionj  con  observaciones  muy  particulares."  Cordoba, 
por  Andres  Carillo  ano  1651  i  8vo.  Don  Nicolas  de  Vai^a* 
iiiso  wrote  an  account  of  this  plague. 

2  Ibid.  p.  81.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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In  16SI,  a  fever  appeared  at  Cadiz 


'  and. 


this 


;  told    it  ■ 


L 


occasion, 

tetnplation  to  send  to  Marseilles  for  a  person 
celebrated  for  his  fumigations  ag'ainst  the 
plagpe'." 

In  1727,  a  great  sickness  and  mortality  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  garrison  of  Gib- 
raltar,  after  the  siege  which  ended  on  the  11th 
of  June  in  that  year  :  "  The  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar lost  very  few  men  in  the  course  of  the  siege, 
and  fewer  officers ;  hut  soon  after,  the  soldiers, 
through  excess  of  drinking,  and  want  of  exer- 
cise, died  in  vast  numbers,  for  it  is  computed  • 
that  500  were  buried  in  three  months '."  As 
these  were  the  autumnal  months,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  inferring,  that,  whatever  share  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  may  properly  be  attri- 
buted to  excess  in  drinking,  and  want  of  exer- 
cise, much  must  have  depended  upon  the  slate 
of  the  atmosphere^  at  the  usual  epidemic  season. 

In  1730,  a  fever  accompanied  by  the  symptom 
called  "  El  Vomito  Negro,"  or  black  vomit, 
made  its  appearance,  it  is  said,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Cadiz,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons,   "  very    few,"   says   Sir  James   Fellowes, 

having  escaped,  who  were  attacked  with  the 

*  Ibid.  p.  23.  Cadiz  ilustrada,  lib.  6.  cap.  19.  p.  483. 
y  siquieDtes. 

Colonel  James's  History  of  llie  Hcrcnlancan  Straits. 
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disease '/'  It  prevailed  the  following  year  at 
Cadiz,  with  livid,  yellow,  or  dark  spots,  and 
black  vomit,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula; 
and  spread  great  terror  throughout  the  country. 
Don  Francisco  Fernandes  Navarrette,  Professor 
of  the  University  of  Grenada,  and  Physician  to 
Philip  V.  affirmed,  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Cadiz,  by  a  vessel  from  Spanish  America  *. 

The  disorder,  with  this  symptom,  appeared  io 
Malaga,  for  the  first  time,  as  is  said,  in  1741 ; 
when  it  carried  off  upwards  of  10,000  persons^ 
To  this  epidemic  a  South  American  origin  was 
also  assigned  ^ 

■  Reports,  p.  28.  The  year  1730  was  remarkable  for 
the  drought  that  was  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  in- 
fluenza, which  prevailed  very  generally  at  tliat  time ;  some 
baronietical  observations  shewing  the  increased  weight  of* 
the  atmosphere,  during  tlie  period,  made  by  Gottlibius 
Ephraim,  in  his  treatise  "  de  efficacia  aeris  in  corpore  hu- 
mano"  correspond  with  those  made  by  Fernandez  Na:var* 
rette  in  Castile  and  Andalusia. 

This  author  wrote  to  tlie  Spanish  physicians,  exhorting 
them  to  give  a  history  of  the  caterrhal  constitution  (whicfr 
returned  in  1738),  to  investigate  its  origin  and  causes,  and 
to  point  out  such  measures  as  might  tend  to  prevent  the 
disorder  (la  peste)  which  then  threatened  all  Spain.  This 
work  (8vo.)  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  His- 
tory  at  Madrid,  in  1738.  p.  25.  no  te, 

*  Ibid.  pp.  24, 25. 

^  Ibid.  p.  160.  The  Conversaciones  Malaguenas,  refers 
to  the  works  written  upon  this  subject,  entitled,  "  Crisis 
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With  respect  to  these  pliaeiiomena,  they  do 
-not  indicate  a  new  diseast^,  being-  in  effect  no- 
thini^  more  than  symptoms  of  a  higher  affection  ; 
which  must  always  have  appeared,  whenever  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  has  manifested  equally 
noxious  properties.  Their  having;  been  rarely,  if  at 
all  adverted  to,  only  shews  that  the  degreeof  noxi- 
ousness, capable  of  producing  them,  has  rarely,  if 
at  all,  occurred,  excepting  at  the  periods  stated. 
The  black  vomit  indicates  a  state  of  the  blood, 
approaching  to  dissolution,  or  disorganisation,  of 
that  vital  fluid,  which,,  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, must  be  incompatible  with  life,  and  does 
not  often  take  place  in  the  more  temperate  cli- 
mates. Butj  if  its  occurrence  has  not  been  re- 
lated of  any  of  the  fevers  of  former  periods  in 
Spain,  it  citnnol  be  that  the  disease  lias  not 
occasionally  arisen  to  such  severity  as  to  exhibit 
tliis  symptom,  but  that  no  historical  records  of 
epidemics  were  then  kept. 

The  next  epidemic,  of  which  we  read,  in 
Spain,  is  that  of  1764,  which,  it  appears,  was 
Bolely  confined  to  Cadiz.     Salvaresa  supposes  it 

cpideniica  qu«  le  padeciO  en  Malaga,  Ano  1741,  Por  Don 
Nicolas  Fruocisco  Uokbdo." — "  AnaliMs  Medica  de  ia  Epi- 
demia  que  se  patlicio  en  Malaga,  Por  Don  Antonio  Hu- 
aad  "  Sinop»ta  e  Mtiiica  bobte  la  Epidemia  de  Als- 
laga,  Por  Don  Franci&co  Reyes  Sahagiut." 

VOL.  I.  B  •,?  — 1,  L  ■■'     -      . 
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ilo  have  been  occasioned  by  the  old  and  corrupt- 

[  -ed  corn.     "  Amongst  tlie  poor,  whose  diet  con- 

I  yisted  chiedy  of  bread,  the  disorder  was  most 

■■ijiolent.     In  this  year  the  animals  were  first  af- 

I  4fi*=t^''>    ^^^  *he  mortality   was  particularly  ob- 

;»erved  amongst  those  which  fed   on  grain  ;  viz. 

'Poultry,    pigeons,    &c.     Insects,  called    by   the 

'Spaniards /angosifls,  were  also  seen  there  pre- 

I  .IriouB  to  the  breaking  oat  of  the  fever.     The 

lame  kind  of  insect  made  Its  appearance  in  the 

I  ^ipring  of   1800.    The  domestic  animals  were 

,  not  affected,  until  the  disorder  became  general '." 

f      I  may  here  observe,  that,  however  bad  corn, 

[  .or  deficient  nourishment  of  any  kind,  may  ag- 

[  ^gravate,  or  be  capable  of  producing  an  epidemic 

■'disease,   the  qualities   of  the  air  must  be  presu- 

'^med  to  have  had  the  principal  share  in  produ- 

..cing  the  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1764,  since  it  hap- 

L  <  pened  at  the  usual  epidemic  season,  viz.  "  in 

^  the  months  of  September  and  October*."     In- 

.deedwemay  infer,  with  much  probability,  that 

.  this  fever  would  have  occurred,  with  very  little 

■  less  severity,  had  the  corn  been  as  wholesome  aa 

usual ;  and  that  it  would  not  have  occurred,  in 

I  _j:thc  same  degree,   at  any  other  season    of    the 

I  ■  year,  had  the  corn  been  of  a  quality  still  worse. 


'  Reports,  p.  27,  8,  Note    . 

'  Essay  on  Diseases  incidental  to  Europeans  in  hot  ( 
matei :  by  James  Lind,  M.D.  &c.  Part  I.  c.  i*.  p.  ISSi 
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In  an  account  of  the  fevers  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  Catalonia,  at  different  periods,  from 
1764  to  I7S3,  Don  Joseph  Masdeval,  considers 
them  of  course  contagious,  and  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  contagion,  in  1764,  to  the  passage 
of  French  troops,  in  alliance  with  Spain,  pro- 
ceeding from  Portugal  through  Catalonia'.  Wa» 
not  this  also  at  the  usual  epidemic  season  P 

Colonel  Drinkwater  gives  an  account  of  an 
epidemic,  called  an  Influenza,  ivhich  made  its 
appearance  at  Gibraltar,  in  August  1782,  "^  which 
was  attributed,  at  that  time,  to  the  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  prodigious 
fires  made  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  but  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  hava 
been  general  throughout  Europe '." 

We  now  come  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  a  period  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  epidemic  diseases,  in  Spain.  But  I 
may  observe,  that,  previous  to  this  period,  the 
origin  of  almost  every  epidemic  disease,  which 
has  occurred  in  that  kingdom,  and  particularly 
of  those  which  have  afflicted  Malaga,  lias,  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  than  the  constant  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries,  been  re- 


'  Rdacion  de  las  epid^mies  de  Calenturas  putddai  y 
maltgnas.  Madrid,  17S7i  Por  Don  Joseph  Masdeval. 
*  Siege  «f  Gibialtar,  p.  257. 
ij2 
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ferred  to  South  America,  which  is  certainly  not 
remarkable  as  a  seat  of  pestilence  '. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  supposed  conta- 
gion of  the  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  Sir  James 
Fellowes  has  the  following  remarks :  "  It  was 
rumoured  that  a  vessel,  called  the  Dolphin,  had 
arrived  from  Spanish  America,  in  which  were 
the  seeds  of  the  disorder,  and  that  some  of  the 
■mugglers,  who  had  been  frequently  on  board, 
during  her  quarantine  in  the  bay,  were  the  first 
persons  taken  ill,  in  the  streets  of  Boquette  and 
Sopranis,  in  which  they  resided,  and  where  it  ia 
Supposed  they  had  secreted  their  g-oorfs*." 
■  Instead  of  having  had  recourse  to  this  curious, 
and  certainly  not  very  scientific  apparatus,  of  ru- 
mours, and  suppositions,  and  seeds  of  contagion, 
imported  in  goods,  from  South  America,  in 
which  it  has  not  even  been  shewn,  (hat  any  pes- 
tilential disease,  did,  at  the  time,  prevail,  and 
introducing  this  new  species  of  contraband,  by 
means  of  smugglers,  into  the  streets  of  Boquette 


*  Upon  all  these  several  occasions  (of  epidetnics  at  Ma* 
laga)  "  The  contagion,"  says  Dr.  Meudoia,  "  was  intro- 
duced by  vessels  arriving  from  South  America."  Hisl.  d* 
lot  Epidemiat  padecidas  en  Malaga,  en  los  anas  de  1803  j/ 
1804.  Cotnpuetto  per  el  Medico,  Don  Joie/  Meridoxu,  ta 
Malaga,  1813. 

*  Repurts,p.  37. 
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and  Sopranis,  would  it  not  have  been  a  more 
rational  conclusion^  unlesa  it  were  determined  at 
any  rate  that  no  other  power  than  contagion 
should  be  the  cause  of  Uiat  disease,  tliat  it  might 
have  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  air  in  those 
unhealthy  parts  of  the  town,  in  which  it  had 
first  appeared,  and  upon  other  circumslances 
connected  with  the  situation  of  their  inhabitants, 
rather  than  upon  the  accidents  of  the  persons 
first  seized  having  been,  by  profession,  smug- 
glers, and  having,  in  the  exercise  of  their  voca- 
tion, been  on  board  of  a  Vessel  recenl'y  arrived 
from  America  ?  ' 

Sir  James  Fellowee  relates  a  conference,  which 
he  afterwards  had,  with  the  Spanish  Captain  of 
the  Dolphin,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  this  rumour  ' :  from  the  result  of  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  circum- 
stances, connected  with  the  arrival  of  that  vessel, 
in  Cadiz,  that  could  have  justified  the  imputation 
of  her  having  been  the  meilinin  of  propagating 
the  infection,  were  it  even  admitted  that  an  epi- 
demic disease  could'  ever  depend  upon  con- 
tagion, or  that  the  epidemic  in  question  had  not 
prevailed,  at  the  usual  season  of  pestilence,  in  that 
place. 

.The  fever,  of  1804',  was  ascribed,  by  som« 


K  The 


'  Reports,  p.  437. 
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Spanish   physicians,    to  Moorish   origin '.     But 
I  ibr  this  there  appears  to  be  no  better  ground, 
I  ilhan,  that,  in  the  yeare  1799,  and  1800,  a  plague 
I  ^d  broken  out,  at  the  usual  pestilential  season, 
I  jm  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  "  and  spread 
l^ch   devastation  amongst  the   Barbary   States, 
[  Jhat,  at  Fez,  many  thousand  inhabitants  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  fury,  and  the  towns  of  Tetuan  and 
.Rangier,  which   had  always   before   this  period 
I  ifcept  up  a  constant  communication  with  Gibraltar, 
.|rere  nearly  depopulated.     In  Tangier  alone  up- 
i  *ward8  of  £000  Moors  had  been  carried  off,  before 
j  -the  end  of  July,  1800  V' 

It  would  have  seemed  strange  that  it  should 

I  tave  been  the  epidemic  of  IS(j4,  at  Cadiz,  and 

'.not  that  of  1800,  that  was  attributed  to  Moorish 

[  TBrigin,  seeing  that  the  smugglers   between  the 

.    Coast  of  Africa  and  Spain,  were  not  less  active  in 

'  4batj  than  Id  subsequent  years,  did  we  not  know 

I  -jlhatthe  grounds  usually  assigned  for  these  origins 

■pre  entirely  matters  of  fancy  and  caprice.     Ge- 

vtieral  OHara,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 

i^rrites  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  Secretary  of 

'fitate,    dated    August    lOth,     1800,  "  in   conse- 

I  'iquence  of  information  he  had  received  that  some 

'  nnugglers  fiom  Gibraltar,  who  had  landed  their 

f  i^bacco  in  Spain,  had  been  pursued  by  the  Spa- 


'  Kepoits,  p.  84. 


'  Id.p.»2, 


nish  armed  boats,  and  disembarked  in  Barbary, 
where  the  plague  then  rasped,  and  that,  on  their 
return,  denying  any  communication  with  that 
country,  were  admitted  to  pratique  and  came  into 
the  garrison;  they  were  seized  and  put  into  a  La- 
zaretto under  rigorous  quarantine,  together  wUh 
the  inliabitants,  with  whom  they  had  communi- 
cation, to  the  number  of  nineteen,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  the  faculty,  the  boat,  in  which  they 
came  over,  was   burni ;    that  happily   no  bad 

CONSEQUENCES  FOLLOWED,"    &C  '. 

This  happened  in  the  month  of  August,  at 
which  time  epidemic  diseases  usually  occur  in 
those  latitudes  ;  the  smugglers,  of  whom  one  is 
stated  by  Mons.  de  Leully,  a  French  surgeon,  to 
have  b^en  visited  by  him,  having  the  plague,  had 
already  had  commmunication  with  the  town  ;  yet 
the  exemption  of  the  garrison  from  the  disease  is 
imputed  to  the  burning  of  the  boat,  the  burning 
of  materials  which  are  oot  supposed  even  in  the 
liCvant  to  be  susceptible  of  contagion  '. 

&y  other  accounts,  the  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1804, 
was  said  to  have  originated  from  French  ships, 
which  had  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Malaga ' ;  of 
which,  when  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  assign- 
ed origin  of  the  epidemic  of  that  place,  we  shall 
see  the  complete  absurdity. 

'  Reporls,  p.  94. 
'  Id,  *  Id.  r.i>& 
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Ofthe-feverof  lS10,Dr.  Mellado ',  Physician 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  it  did  not  oiiginate  in  Cadiz  ;  but  acknow- 
leges  the  difficulty  of  tracing  it  to  its  source. 
The  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1813,  in  respect  to  its 
j  ^use,  was,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
[  tinies,  treated  in  some  measure  as  an  object  of 
I  |M)]icy,  rather  than  of  medicine*.   Some  of  the  po- 
I  liticians  on  both  sides,  were,  no  doubt,  peifectly 
I  ^ipcere  in  the  opinions  which  they  delivered.  But 
I  the  opinions  of  the  advocates  for  contagion  pre- 
ftiled.    Amongst  these  were  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
I  ftnd   some  of  the  British  medical  officers,  who 
I  served  under  his  command  ;  and  the  Spanish  phy- 
I  «cians  Arejula,  Gonzales,  and  Flores  '.     Of  the 
'  Kiames  of  those,  who  maintained  I  he  opposite  opi- 
nion, we  are  not  informed,  nor  of  the  grounds  of 
I  iheir  belief.     This,  however,  is  of  no  manner  of 
I  jponsequence,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
weight,  or  preponderance  of  those  parties,  when 
I  thrown  into  theoppositescales.    The  advocates  for 
ionlagton,  have,  in  thin  instance,  contented  Ihem- 
[  wives  with  assertions  that  they  considered  the  dis- 
e  contagious,  and  its  propagation  to  be  owiog 
F  t^.iemiasness  in  the  cbservaace  of  quarantine,  and 

I'l'       .      . 

'  Historia  de  la  Epidemia  padecida  en  Cadiz  el  ano  de 

]  atio. 

'  Reports  p.  25fr— 27&  iijciusive. 
'  Id.  p.  307. 
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other  plague  police  regulations,  without  offering 
any  proof  of  thealledged  fact,  or  assigning  any 
source  of  the  supposed  contagion.  If  we  consi- 
der, then,  that  the  disease  appeared  to  be  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  commenced,  and  terminated,  at 
similar  periods,  and  vrent  through  a  similar  course, 
■with  all  the  preceding  epidemics  of  that  place, 
respecting  which  we  have  any  autlientic  inforraa- 
tion,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  it  has  de- 
pended, like  them,  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
autumnal  season. 

Concerning  the  reputed  source  of  the  fever  at 
Malaga,  in  1803,  it  was  conceived,  only  because 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  foreign  origin  for 
it,  that  it  must  have  been  imported  in  some  one  of 
seven  vessels,  that  were  laying  in  the  bay  ;  and  the 
suspicion  fell  principally  upon  four  of  them  ;  two 
of  which  were  French,  one  Dutch,  undone  Ame- 
rican. These  vessels  had  all  entered  the  bay,  in 
May,  or  early  in  June,  and  had,  from  their  arri- 
val, communication  with  the  town  ;  wtiereasj;he 
disease  did  not  begin  till  late  in  August,  the  usual 
period,  at  that  place,  of  the  commencement  of 
epidemic  maladies '. 

The  pestilence  of  1804,  which  afflicted  GibraU 
tar,  and  so  many  parts  of  Spain,  was  supposed 
by  some,  to  have  been  that  of  Malaga  of  the  pre- 

'  Reports,  p.  161—165,  and  note. 
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ceding  year  resuscitated,  which,  it  was  thought, 
had  only  been  "dormant,  not  extinguished '."    It 
■was  also  conjectured  that  after  having  pervaded 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  it  was  only  prevented  from 
entering  Portugal,  by  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  Portuguese  government  to  cut  off  all  comtnu- 
aication  whatever  with  the  kingdom  of  Algarve '." 
But  it  was  not  alledgcd  to  have  come  to  Gibral- 
tar directly  from  Malaga.     Its  entrance  into  that 
garrison  was  thought  to  be  traced  in  the  person  of 
an  unfortunate  man  named  Santos,  who  happen- 
;ed  to  be  amongst  the  lirst  taken  ill,  and  to  have 
I  ^ust  arrived  from  Cadiz,  where  a  similar  fever 
•jjrevailed '.   On  this  allegation,  I  shall  only  make 
Hwo  remarks,  the  progress  of  this  epidemic  being 
■jnore  fully  treated  of  in  another  chapter.     In  the 
I  (jii'st  place,  the  succession,  in  which  different  per- 
V  Jtoas  are  attacked,  with  any  dieeuse,  can  be  no 
L  iproof  that  it  is  propag-ated  by  contagion.     In  a 
company  of  a  hundred  persons,  engaged  in  drink- 
ing wine,  or  other  liquors,  ebriation  will  not  take 
I  fplace  in  all  of  them  at  once,  but  in  a  certain  sue* 
Icession  ;  and  no  man  would  think  of  asserting  that 
the  person,  who  first  lost  the  power  of  speech,  or 
potion,  had  infected  the  rest  of  the  company. 
iBut,  there  are  other  circumstances,  which,  sup* 
.posing  the  fever  of  Gibraltar  were  admitted  to  be 


'  Refort6,j).  87., 
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of  a  conta{i;ious  nature,  would  render  it  quite  im- 
possible that  Santos  should  have  been  the  sourcs 
of  the  infection. 

"  On  referring  to  the  register  of  aiTivais  and 
sailing  of  vessels,  which  is  kept  at  the  health  office 
at  Gibmltar,  it  appeared  timt  the  Cooception, 
Juan  Olivarez,  did  arrive  there  on  the  35th  of 
August,  after  a  passiige  of  24  hours  from  Cadiz, 
and  that  she  afterwards  sailed  for  Lisbon  on  the 
oth  of  September '."  Now,,  it  can  neither  be  sup- 
posed that  this  vessel  could  have  lain  at  Gibraltar 
for  eleven  days,  having  persons  ill  of  a  pestilential 
malady  on  board,  without  its  having  been  ascer- 
tained ;  or  that  Santos  could  have  come  in  her 
from  Cadiz,  whilst  labouring  under  a  contagiou 
disease,  without  communicating  that  disease  to 
the  passengers  and  crew. 

But  there  is  a  single  fact  recorded  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  this  malady,  which,  were  there  no  other 
grounds  of  reasoning,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  real  nature. 

"  It  was  remarked  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Gibraltar,  and 
who,  it  was  thought,  would  have  been  more  pre- 
disposed to  disease,  from  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  were  not  generally  attacked  by  the  prevailing 
disorder,  until  ^fter  the  IStb  of  September,  the  day 

'  Rejiorti,  p.  Il6. 
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very  moment  that  Dr.  Riseuno  was  tracing  llat 
of  the  Carthagena  fever  to  Gibraltar  '. 

This  was  the  noted  fever,  which  had  been  im- 
ported in  the  year  1793,  from  Bulam,  in  Africa, 
into  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  after  hav 
iDg  he«n  there  duly  concocted  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  an  European  climate,  re-shipped  for  Gib- 
raltar *. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  same  fever,  such  is  its 
^eagerness  for  foreign  travel,  that  conveyed  itself 
lo  Cadiz,  in  ISOO,  according  to  Sir  James  Pel- 
lowes,  through  the  medium  of  a  band  of  smug' 
glers ' ! 

The  epidemic  of  Malaga,  in  1803,  Sir  Jamei 
Fellowes  alledges  to  have  been  introduced  by  two 
French  troop  ships,  the  Dessaix  and  Union, 
both  from  Marseilles,  although  there  was,  at  that 
lime,  no  malady  supposed  to  be  contagious,  in 
that  city  * ! 

The  same  writer  has  imported  the  yellow  fever, 
which  appeared  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  in 
the  year  IS  10,  from  Cadiz  M 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  vague,  or 
^ore  palpably  absurd,  than  the  origin  to  which 

-'     '  Burnet,  p.  274  and  304. 
.     '  !d,  P.  274.     Chbholm  passim.  '  Reports,  p.  37. 

*  Id.  p.  164. 

'  Id.  p.  330.    This  fever  commenced  on  the  leili 
tober,  p.  239. 
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different  epidemics  have  been  impnted.  The 
plague  of  London,  in  1665^  was  attributed  to  two 
FrenchmeUj  said  to  be  the  first,  who  died  of  that 
disease  in  Long;  Acre,  or  Drury  Lane,  and  to 
have  in  their  possession  some  Turkish  silk,  which 
had  been  imported,  the  preceding  year,  from 
Holland,  in  which  the  infection  was  supposed  to 
reside.  Tlie  first,  who  died  in  the  citj',  wae  also 
reported  to  be  a  Frenchman,  who  had  fled,  with 
the  disease  upon  him,  from  St.  Giles's,  This 
account,  in  so  far  as  the  country  of  the  persons 
first  affected,  is  concerned,  may,  or  may  not  be 
true:  but,  as  it  cannot,  in  aiiy  manner,  affect  the 
question  at  issue,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
moch  trouble  to  investigate  the  fact.  Supposing 
it  to  be  true,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, assuming  atmospheric  intluence  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  why  foreigners  should  be 
the  first  affected.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  strangers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  an  epidemic  atmosphere.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  the  manner  of  living  of  foreigners, 
whose  necessities  might  oblige  them  to  reside  in 
St.  Giles's,  could  not  but  increase  their  liability 
to  be  affected  by  any  disease,  of  which  the  or- 
dinary cause  was  operating.  But  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  this  statement  at  least  pro- 
blematical. Considering  the  usual  operation  of 
that  principle,  which  renders  men  prone  to  throw 
the  odium  of  introducing  any  evil,  rather  upon  a 
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foreigner,  tlian  a  fellow- country  man,  and  ihat 
the  proof  of  the  fact  is,  in  this  case,  insufficient,  I 
am  led  wholly  to  disbelieve  that  the  two  first 
persons,  who  died  of  the  plagiie  in  St.  Giles's,  or 
(he  first  who  died  of  it  in  the  city,  were  French- 
Bicn,  and  to  impute  the  propagation  of  the  report, 
end  the  ready  belief  in  it,  to  the  influence  of  this 
ig'norant  self-love.  That  the  three  first  persons, 
amongst  a  hundred  thousand,  dying'  of  a  devas- 
toting-  pestilence,  in  the  metropolis  of  Eng-Iaud, 
should  be  Frenchmen,  is  quite  as  incredible  to 
my  mind,  as  tirat  one  leather  cap,  in  a  town  (rf 
ita/j/,  should  successively  inftct  twenty-two  per- 
sons, and  that  these  Iwcnty-two  persons  should 
lie  all  Germans ' ! 

"  Equally  unworthy  of  belief,  because  indeed 
It  is  impossible  to  be  true,  is  the  assertion  that 
'  Ihe  supposed  contagion  was  contained  in,  and 
[  propagated  from  a  piece  of  silk,said  to  be  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  first  Frenchman,  who  died. 
[  -We  shall  admit  the  existence  of  the  Frenchman  ; 
I  and  no  one  will  deny  the  probability  of  a  French- 
>  oaan  dying  with  a  piece  of  silk  in  his  possession. 
[  '^ut  what  evidence  have  we  that  this  piece  <^ 
It^lk  was  not  the  produce  of  Lyons,  or  Pekiii,  ra- 
|4faer  than  of  Smyrna  or  Constantinople  ?  Let 
,  however,  suppose,  that  the  first  person,  who 
ft'lAied  of  the  plague,  in  St.  Giles's,  was  actually  a 


'  Fraciutorius. 
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Frenchman;  that  a  piece  of  silk  was  really  found 
in  his  possession  ;  that  this  piece  of  silk  was  not 
of  the  manufacture  of  Lyons,  or  Pekin,  but  of 
Smyrna,  or  Constantinople  ;  that  it  had  travelled 
from  the  Levant,  via  Holland,  to  Loii^  Acre, 
loaded  with  contag'ton  ;  and  tliat  this  cargo  of 
contagion,  disdaining  to  infect  any  of  the  crews 
of  the  ships,  who  had  been  employed  in  stowing 
and  unstowing  it,  at  the  intermediate  ports,  or 
any  Dutchman,  or  Englishman,  through  whose 
hands  it  might  have  passed,  at  Helvoetsluys  or 
at  Wapping,  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  St.  Giles's, 
than  it  fastened,  with  instinctive  animosity,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  first  starved  Frenchman,  it  met 
with,  in  the  purlieus  of  Drury-lane,  choosing  him 
as  the  medium  of  propagating  itself  throughout 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire.  Could  we 
admit  these,  and  some  other,  impossible  suppo- 
sitions, it  would  still  remain  to  be  proved,  that  an 
epidemic, or  pestilential  disease  is  ever  propagated 
by  contagion. 

Dr.  Hodges  gives  a  different,  although  a  no 
less  absurd  account  of  this  matter:  "  As  to  the 
origin  of  our  pestilence,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  upon  the  most  irreproachable 
authority,  it  made  its  way  into  our  Island  iu  con- 
sequence of  contagion  ;  and  that  it  was  imported 
from  Holland  in  goods  brought  from  that  country, 
where  it  had  made  great  ravages  a  year  before. 

VOL.  I.  X 


tK)6  me  ohigm  ov  alledggd  coln'Atiio'irs 
If  any  one  should  wish  to  penelrale  farther  itilo 
this  source,  I  will  demonstrate  to  him,  if  faith 
may  be  put  in  the  reports,  which  have  elsewhere 
circulated,  that  the  germ  of  that  plague  was 
brought  from  Holland,  in  a  Turkish  vessel,  in 
cotton,  a  merchandise,  which  taithfully  preserres 
contagion."  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  upon 
this  extraordinary  mode  of  "  demonstration,"  by 
puU'mg"  faith  in  reports."  In  ail  this,  there 
ftre  no  facts,  no  proofs,  no  reasoning.  How, 
Indeed,  could  a  man  be  expected  to  reason 
■coolly,  who  had  taken  contagion  completely  for 
•granted,  and  was  so  terrified  for  infection,  as  to 
■prescribe  from  his  parlour  window,  for  patients 
in  the  streets  ? 

•  Would  it  not  have  been  more  rational  to  aup- 
*pose  that  the  same  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
■prevailed  in  Holland,  the  year  before,  existed  in 
^England,  in  1665,  and  was,  in  both,  the  cause  of 
Hhe  prevailing  malady  ? 

The  disputes  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
fellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  of  1793,  are 
%triking  instances  of  the  errors,  into  which  men 
inevitably  fall,  in  reasoning  from  false  data. 
'Having  all,  as  usual,  taken  the  existence  of  con- 
tagion for  granted,  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia 
L  ^nly  differed  with  respect  to  its  origin.  The 
'  -College  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  imported 
from  abroad ;  Dr.  Rush,  that  it  was  generated  in 
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the  city.  I  shall,  describe  this  dispute  in  his  own 
words  :  "  Public  report  had  derived  it  (the  con- 
ta^^ion)  from  several  different  Islands  ;  had  chased 
it  from  ship  to  ship,  aud  from  shore  to  shore; 
and,  finally,  conveyed  il,  at  different  times,  into 
the  city,  aiternately  by  dead  and  living  bodies ; 
and  from  these  tales,  all  of  which,  when  investi- 
gated, were  proved  to  be  without  foundation, 
the  College  of  Physicians  composed  their  Letter'. 
It  would  seem,  from  this  conduct  of  the  College, 
as  if  medical  superstition  had  only  changed  its 
name,  and  that,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
pestilential  fevers,  celestial,  planetary,  and  de- 
moniacal influence,  had  only  yielded  to  the  term 
'  importation  *.'  " 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Rush  was 
more  successful,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
.epidemic,  than  the  College  of  PiiysiciauB.  Xiike 
them  he  attributed  the  disease  to  contagion  ;  but 
imputed  the  infection,  instead  of  tracing  it  to  a 
foreign  origin,  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  a  heap 
of  damaged  cotTee,  lying  on  a  wharf.  That 
the  effluvia  arising  from  damaged  cotFee,  or  any 
other  putrid  vegetable  matter,  siiould  produce 
disease  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  i»suffi' 

*  Containing  their  opinion  respecting  the  origin  and  treat- 
ment of  tbe  yellow  fever.  Ruih,  on  the  t/elleui  fntr, 
,.21. 

Rush,  on  the  yellow  fever,  p.  164. 
x2 
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the  same  season,  Llie  English  coloniels  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  were  seized  with  nn  epidemic, 
which  proved  falal  to  a  great  number.  It  hap- 
pened, just  at  this  period,  that  a  ship  arrived 
[  from  Bulam,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  Grenada, 
in  the  West  Indies.     It  was  concluded,  at  Gre- 

da,   that  the  contagion,    no  proof  being  re- 

'  quired  of  its  existence,  was  imported  in  this  ship, 

from  Bulam.     At  Bulam,  if  a  ship  had  arrived 

there  from  the  West  Indies,  the  conclusion  would, 

po  doubt,  have  been  reversed. 

Thus  are  we  perpetually  running  after  the 
ignis  faluus  of  contagion,  and  attempting  to  re- 
concile contradictions ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  simplest,  and  most 
obvious  views  of  the  subject,  we  should  find  the 
phsenomena  of  epidemic  diseases^  which  are  upon 
that  supposition  so  perplexing,  of  the  most  easy 
I  -vilution.  What  can  be  more  ohvious  than,  that, 
io  the  present  instance,  the  same  general  causes, 
which  produced  unusual  vicissitudes,  or  noxioua 
qualities,  of  llie  atmosphere,  in  Africa,  might 
have  extended  tlieir  influence  to  the  West  India 
■Islands,  and  to  America  ;  and  hav^  produced,  in 
■U  of  them,  a  similar  disease  ■*  ' 


va  mooREss,  4kc.  9)t\i 


CHAP.  XII. 

1%e  manner  of  commencement,  spreading,  and  cessation  of^ 

epidemic  diseases,  and  their  fluctuations,  are  incompafihtt 

with  contagion,  hut  explicahle  hy  changes  in  the  propet<^ 

ties  of  the  atmosphere — course  of  the  epidemic,  whiiik  in* 

fs^ed  certain  iMriets  under  the  goBegmment  of  Madras^ 

.  lit  1809»  lOy  and  11 — opinions  respecting  the  plague  at 
Scio— progress  and  fluctuations  of  the  plague  of  London^ 
in  1665 — of  the  plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720 — and  of  the 
recent  epidemics  of  Cadiz,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Malaga. 


Xn  every  pestilence,  some  particular  quarter  of  a 
tf^wn^  or  of  a,  district^  is  first  and  principally  af«. 
^ted ;  whilst  tbe  others  a^e  attjeicked^  not  in  r^^ 
g^lar  succession,  according^  to  their  proximity  to 
that  quarter,  or  to  the  intercourse  of  their  (nha-*. 
bitants.  The  inhabitants  of  other  quarters,  until 
the  air  becomes  vitiated  with  themselves,  wilt  be 
affected,  not  in  tbe  degree  of  the  intercourse  of 
Ihe  inbabitaots  of  tbe  quarter  first  affected  \yitl| 
tiemj  but  in  the  degree  of  their  intercourse  with 
tbe  air  of  the  quarter  first  affected.  The  visitfi 
of  the  sick  to  tbe  quarters,  in  lyhich  the  air  is. 
not  yet  vitiated,  will  be  followed  by  no  increase 
of  disease  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these  quar- 
ters: but  the  visits  of  the  inhabitants  of  these. 
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quarters,  to  those,  in  which  the  air  is  already 
Titiated,  will  be  altended  with  a  certain  increase 
of  sickness.  It  is  of  the  greatest  imporlance, 
toward  preventing;  epidemic  diseases,  to  attend  to 
this  distinction ;  and,  when  they  occur,  toward 
limiting  their  ravages. 

In  countriesj  subject  to  epidemic  diseases,  the 

progress  of  the  \'itiated  atmosphere  is  often  in  an 

[■'ascertained   direction.      T!ie    fever,    which,    in 

1809,  1810,  and  1811,  afflicted  tlie  districts  ad- 

I  jacent  to  the  Pyhiey  Mountains,  in  tiieEast  In- 

V)lics>  travelled  wjth  a  certain  degree  of  regularity, 

1 4i!  one  quarter,  from   North  to  South,  and,  in 

I  Another  quarter,  from  South  to  North '. 

I  w*'  At  Scio,  the  inhabitants  have  no  fear  of  the 

L  {blague   from    Smyrna,    although    within  a   fevF 

hours  sail;  but,  when  they  hear  of  its  being  at 

Alexandria,  which  is  at  a  much  more  considerable 

distance,  but  in  a  different  direction,  they  expect 

it  to  a  certainty  to  attack  them  *. 

The  great  plague  of  London,  from  its  first 

appearance,  in  November,  1664,  to  its  final  esta- 

j  Wishmcnt,  in  May,  IGvid,  underwent  fluctuations 

I  ^together  incompatible  with  tlie  progress  of  a 

I  contagious    malady.      It   ceased,  recommenced, 

pubstded,  and  reappeared,  repeatedly,  in  the  fol- 

'  Report  of  tlie  Committee. 

»  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt,  and  tlie  Country  be> 
Jtond  the  Cataracls.    By  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  M.  P.  p.  6. 
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lowing  manner.  Between  the  first  two  deaths 
and  the  third  deatli,  frnm  plague,  there  inter- 
vened a  period  of  about  a  montli ;  and  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  six  weeks ;  so,  that,  in  ten 
weeks,  there  died  only  three  persons  of  that  ma- 
lady, although  the  burials  from  all  diseases  had 
risen  in  the  time,  to  nearly  double  the  usual 
number.  In  the  week  ending-  the  24th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1665,  they  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  the  usual  weekly  number  being 
then  about  two  hundred  and  forty.  This  wai 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  whicli  had  occurred 
any  week  since  the  plague  of  1656,  and  there 
was  not  one  plague  case  amongst  them.  The 
fourth  death  from  plague  did  not  happen  until 
the  19th  of  February;  and  from  that  period, 
none  happened  until  the  week  ending  the  25th 
of  April,  an  interval  of  upwards  of  nine  vveeks^ 
or  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  utmost  ^signed 
duration  of  the  supposed  capability  of  communi- 
cating infection ! 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  distinct  intervals, 
one  of  four,  another  of  six,  and  another  of  nine 
weeks,  between  the  successive  deaths  from  plague. 
It  ceased  and  recommenced  three  several  times, 
in  little  less  than  five  months,  before  it  was  finally 
established.  During  that  period,  the  plague  bad 
b.eeij  wholly  confined  to  St.  Giles's,  It  was  not 
until  the  week  ending  the  !id  of  May,  five  monthi 
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from  iu  first  breaking  out  in  that  quarter,  that 
any  death  from  plague  took  place  in  any  other 
.  yart  of  London.     There  died  that  Week  eight  of 
I  tiie  plague  at  St.  Giles's,  and  one  in  the  city  : 
.  bat  none  elsewhere.     This  death  happened    in 
:  Bearbinder-lane  ;  and  the  subject  was  said  to  be 
I  Frenchman,  who  had  removed  from  St.  Giles's. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  even  been  alledged 
tfiat  the  disease  was  commanicated  by  hia  means 
to  any  other  person.     It  was  not,  indeed,  till  six 
[  weeks  afterwards,  viz.  the  week  ending  tlie  13th 
of  June,  that  any  more  deaths  fiom  plague  look 
place  in  the  city,  when  there  died  four.     In  this 
progress,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  although 
nine  died  of  the  plague  in  the  week  ending  the 
Sd  of  May,  no  deaths  took  place  from  that  disease 
the  following  week,   and  but  three  the  week 
afler '.     This  faculty  of  subsiding  and  resuscitat- 
ing is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a 
contagious  malady.     When  we  find,  that,  whilst 
only  four  died  in  the  city,  sixty-eight  died  in  St. 
Giles's,  and  none  in  Southwark;  and  when  we 
consider,  that  it  was  after  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease had  considerably  subsided  in  the  western 


'  Instead  of  referring  to  ibe  pages  of  the  work,  in  which 
these  facts  may  be  found,  I  have  thought  it  better,  it  being 
out  of  print,  to  insert  a  table  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  the 
reader  will  see,  iit  one  view,  the  progress  of  this  itreadful 
pcttilenee.     i  -'.■■  •  -••—■-»  m-^i-  •      v  ' 
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parishes,  that  it  began  to  spread  in  an  alarming 
maimer  in  the  city,  the  eastern  parishes,  and  the  ' 
Borough  of  Southwark,  the  conclusion  is  incvi- 
table,  that  this  progress  depended  upon  tiie  state 
of  the  air,  or  olher  circumstances  peculiar  to 
these  different  quarters.  And  it  seems  highly 
probable,  that,  the  four  persons,  who  died  of  the 
plag'ue  in  the  city,  on  the  week  ending-  the  13th 
of  J  une,  as  well  as  the  person  who  died  first  of 
that  malady  in  Bearbinder-lane,  were  either 
stragglers  from  St.  Giles's,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  who  had  been  casually  exposed  to  the  air  of 
that  quarter. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  disease  appears  to  have 
observed  three  distinct  periods,  attacking  the  ca- 
pital as  it  were  in  three  distinct  points.  In  the 
western  parishes,  as  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields,  and  Westminster,  it  came  to 
its  height  about  the  middle,  and  declined  toward 
the  end  of  July.  In  the  north-western  suburbs, 
as  Cripplegate,  St.  Sepulchre's,  Sl  James,  CIer» 
kenwell,  St  Bride's,  and  Aldersgate,  it  came  to 
its  height  towards  the  middle,  and  dedined  to- 
wards the  end  of  August.  In  the  eastern  suburbs, 
the  city,  and  Southwark  side,  it  did  not  come  to 
its  height  till  toward  the  middle,  nor  decline  till 
toward  the  end  of  September.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  whilst  the  diseaiie  was  iiig'ing  in  the 
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f  "West,  toward  the  middle  of  July,  and  there  died 
I  in  Ihe  two  parishes  of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Giles's 
I  in  the  Fields,  421  of  plague,  there  died  of  it,  in 
[  ihe  city,  but  28;  in  Southwark  (iiiclnding  Lam- 
r%etli)  but  19,-  in  Aldj^ate  but4;  in  Whitechapel 
I  But  3;  and,  in  Stepney,  hut  1  ;  and  that,    even 
[  after  it  had  begun  to  decline  in  the  western  pa- 
I  tishes,  and  to  approach  toward  its  utmost  violence 
I  jn  the  north  western  suburbs,  in  the  beginning 
[  of  August,  the  city,  Southwark,  Stepney,  White- 
,  chapel,  Aldgate,  Wappin*;,  and  Ratcliffe,  were 
I  Tery  little  touched.     In  the  week  ending  the  1st 
1  irf  August,  there  died,  in  the  parishes  of  Cripple- 
I  gate  and  Sepulchre's  only,  more,  by  48,  than  in 
ftll  the  city,  all  the  eastern  suburbs,  and  all  the 
parishes  of  Southwark,  put  together. 
'  g  But  this   geographical   progress  would   have 
'  been  quite  impossible,  had  the  disease,  been  con- 
tagious ;  for  the  city,  with  which  tlie  inhabitants 
I  bi  all  the  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  kept  up  a 
constant  intercourse,  would,  in  that  case,  have 
I  'been  one  of  the  very  first  places  infected,  and 
I  Vould  necessarily  have  become  the  very  focus  of 
I  infection.      From  (his  continual   intercourse  of 
L  flie  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  quarters  of  the 
I  town  with  the  city,  the  infection  of  a  contagious 
ftialady,  in  whatever  quarter  it  might  have  ori- 
I  ginally  broken    out,    would   be   instantaneously 
brought  to  the  Exchange,  and  be  from  thence 
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circulated  with  as  much  rapidity  as  tlie  news  of 
the  day.  But,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
under  no  necessity  of  going  upon  business  to  St. 
Giles's,  and  as  they  would  not  choose  to  visit  any 
place  unnecessarily,  whilst  ialiouring'  under  llie 
calamity,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of  a  pestilence, 
the  reason  is  obvious,  upon  the  presumption  of 
the  air  bein^  the  cause  of  the  malady,  wliy  tlie 
city,  Southwark,  and  the  eastern  parishes  re- 
mained exempt  so  many  months,  after  the  disease 
had  been  committing-  its  ravages  in  those  of  t!ie 
West.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  case  would 
have  been  very  dilTerent,  had  the  city  been  the 
part  lirst  atfected.  In  that  case,  the  inhabitants 
of  every  other  quarter  of  the  town,  from  their 
almost  daily  resort  to  that  center  of  business, 
would  be  frequently  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  noxious  atmosphere,  under  whicli  a  great 
many  of  thcni  would  of  course  suiter ;  so  tliat  the 
inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  town,  who  might 
be  in  frequent  communication  with  the  city, 
would  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  rendering  i( 
itill  more  difficnit  to  distinguish  the  cause. 

Fortunately  the  progress  of  the  pestilence  was 
different.  The  city  was  not  only  the  last  place 
tliat  suft'ered,  but  it  suffered  less,  in  proportion 
lo  its  population,  than  any  other  part  of  the  town. 
The  y28  deaths  from  plague  in  the  city,  and  the 
SOr*  in  Southwark,  in  the  weekly  bills  of  the  Ist 
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Of  August,  can  only  be  regnrded  as  having  prin- 
cipally happened  amongst  slragglera  who  bad 
fled  from  the  western,  or  north-western  parishes, 
to  tlie  city,  or  Southwark  side,  with  the  disease 
Upon  them  ;  or  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  Southwark,  as  had  had  occasional  intercourse, 
1  do  not  mean  with  the  inliabitantB,  but  with  the 
ail'  of  those  pariiilies.  The  air  of  the  city,  and 
4>f  the  Southwark  side,  must,  indeed,  liave  begun, 
at  this  period,  to  have  become  vitiated ;  and 
tome  few  might  have  owed  their  malady  to  that 
iource.  But  it  was  not  till  toward  the  end  of 
August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  that  it 
became  vitiated  to  a  considerable  degree.  Then, 
however,  when  the  disease  had  greatly  declined 

)  tn  the  north-western  suburbs,  and  had  almost 
wholly  subsided,  in  the  western  parishes,  it  began 
to  rage  with  the  utmost  violence  in  the  eastern 
suburbs,  the  city,  and  the  Southwark  side  of  the 
water.  Of  the  7000  deaths  from  plague,  which 
happened  in  the  week  from  the  12th  to  the  19t!i 
of  September,  5000  were  in  this  quarter.  In 
the  following  week,  from  the  19tli  to  the  26th 
of  September,  the  numbers  were,  in  the  city,  the 
eastern  suburbs,  and  Southwark  side,  4116;  in 

I  the  north-western  suburbs,  811  ;  in  the  western 
parishes,  606.  The  relative  numbers,  in  the 
week  ending  the  3d  of  October,  were,  in  Ihe 
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city,  &c.  3724 ;   in  the  nortti-western  suburbs, 
604 ;  in  the  western  parishes,  601 . 

It  is  not  only  the  tluctuation,  which  marked 
the  pla^e  of  1663,  in  its  commencement,  and 
the  circumstances  which  disting;uishetl  it  in  ila 
progress,  but  the  extraordinary  manner,  in  which 
it  suddenly  declined  and  ceased,  and  tiie  phieno- 
mena  relating  to  health,  which  characterised 
some  of  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  Ihat 
serve  distinctly  to  indicate  its  real  source- 
Its  fluctuaUons,  and  its  progress  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  have  been  already 
described.  With  respect  to  the  manner  of -its 
termination,  it  appears  from  history,  that  it  was 
after  the  shutting  4ap  of  houses,  and  all  other 
precautions  had  been  abandoned  in  despair,  and 
whilst  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  persons  were 
«till  labouring  under  disease,  that  its  farther  pro- 
pag-ation,  at  the  usual  season  of  termination,  sud- 
denly declined  and  ceased*. 

We  are  also  informed  that  "  the  general  yearly 
bill  {of  mortality)  mentions  a  scattered  plague  of 
a  few  in  every  year,  till  1680,  except  1670'." 

Whilst  these  circumstances  must  be  admitted 
to  be  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  progress  of 
contagion  ;  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  noxious 

«  History  of  the  Plague,  by  H.  F. 
*  City  Reruentbrancer,  Vol.  I.  p,  45C. 
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qualities  of  tlie  air  may  be  so  partiai,  or  fluctu- 
aliiii;',  and  may  increase  or  diniinislij  bo  gradu- 
ally, or  so  rapidly  or  instantaneously,  as  satisfac- 
torily to  account  for  the  phiEiiomena  attending 
the  commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of 
pestilential  maladies. 

Tlie  manner  of  spreading  of  a  disease,  which 
depends  npon  the  slate  of  the  air,  as  connected 
ivith  winds,  soil,  seasons,  temperature,  moisture, 
&c.  must  be  various,  under  different  circumstan- 
ces :  and,  although,  by  unprejudiced  understand- 
ings, the  connection  might  perhaps,  in  a  general 
way,  commonly  be  traced  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
yet,  to  the  mind  pre  occupied  with  ideas  of  con- 
tagion, the  connection  between  epidemic  diseases 
and  their  real  causes  must  always  appear  intri- 
cate or  obscure.  But  if  we  take  the  facts  com- 
inunicated  to  us  on  this  subject,  for  a  different 
purpose,  by  the  advocates  for  contagion,  and 
consider  them  abstractedly  from  their  doctrines, 
wc  shall  in  general  be  enabled  to  form  not  inac- 
curate conclusions. 

At  Marseilles,  accounts  were  received,  in  May 
17S0,  tliat  from  the  month  of  March,  (the  usual 
period  of  their  commencement  in  those  coun- 
tries,) tlie  plague  was  rife  in  most  of  the  mari- 
time towns  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  In  May  and 
June,  vessels  arrived,  as  usual,  at  Marseilles, 
from  different  ports  of  tlie  Levant,  and  some  with 
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clean,  and  some  with  foul  bills  of  health  ;  hut  no 
BUspicious  sickness.  On  the  13th  of  June,  a 
quarantine  guardian  dies  ;  liis  body  is  examined  ; 
and  report  is  made  that  lie  bcai-s  no  marks  of 
contagion.  On  the  33d  and  24lh  four  servants 
employed  in  purifying- goods  at  the  infirmaries, 
are  taken  sick ;  and  on  tile  S^th  and  26th 
ali  four  successively  die.  Their  bodies  are  ex- 
amined, and  report  is  made  that  they  have  no 
marks  of  cnntagion.  Alarm  spreads,  and  addi- 
tional precautions  are  taken.  On  the  7th  of 
July  two  more  servants,  employed  to  purify  goods 
at  the  infirmaries,  fall  sick  :  but  the  surgeon  doea 
not  consider  their  disease  to  be  the  plague.  On 
the  8th  another  servant  falls  sick.  A  consulta- 
tion 18  held :  the  disease  is  declared  to  be  the 
plague.  They  die;  and  are  buried  in  lime. 
On  the  9th,  lOth,  and  I  Ith,  reports  of  several 
suspected  cases  are  made,  all  from  the  Place  de 
Linche.  But  these  are  afterwards  denied ;  and 
no  new  cases  are  reported  iinlil  the  26(h  of  July, 
when  fifteen  persons  suddenly  fall  sick  in  the 
Ruede  Lescalle,  a  part  of  the  old  town  inhabited 
only  by  poor  people.  Physicians  and  surgeons 
are  sent  lo  examine  them.  Some  report  that  the 
disease  is  a  malignant ;  others  a  contagious  pesti- 
lential fever  ;  none  positively  that  it  is  the  plague. 
The  persons  seized  are  confined  to  their  houses, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  infirmaries.     On  the 
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27lh,  eight  of  the  sick  die,  and  buboes  are  found 
on  two  of  them.  The  physicians  continue  to 
think  it  not  the  plag^ue.  On  the  28th  other 
persons  in  tlie  same  street  fall  sick ;  and  some 
of  those,  who  first  sickened,  die.  All  communi- 
cation with  the  Rue  de  Lescalle  is  interdicted. 
On  the  Slat  intelh^ence  is  received  that  the 
Chamber  of  Vacation  of  the  Parhament  of  Aix 
had  published  a  decree  forbidding  the  people  of 
Marseilles  from  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
territory,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Provence  from 
communicating  with  those  of  Marseilles  !  Ist  to 
the  Sth  of  August  occupied  with  measures  of 
police,  digging  pits  to  bury  the  dead,  establishing 
pest  houses,  and  concerting  measures  for  supply- 
ing the  city  with  corn.  9th.  Some  of  the  phy- 
sicians, and  almost  all  the  surgeons  had  fled. 
Two  physicians,  strangers,  of  the  name  of 
Gayon,  come  to  volunteer  their  services,  and  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  hospitals,  where  unhappily 
death  too  soon  puts  an  end  to  their  charity  and 
Iheir  zeal.  12th.  Messrs.  de  Chicoyneau  and 
Veruy,  physicians  of  Montpellier,  come.by  order 
•f  the  Regent,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
malady.  Hitherto  the  disease  had  fallen  only  on 
the  poorer  sort  of  people.  It  killed  all  those  it 
leizcd  ;  hardly  one  escaping ;  and  whatever  house 
■it  entered,  it  carried  off  the  whole  family,  16th 
being  the  festival  of  St,  Roch  for  imploring 
deUvcrance  from  the  plague,  is  solemnized  iu  tha 
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1  manner.  17th.  The  physicians  of  Mont- 
pellier,  in  plain  terms,  declare  the  disease  to  be 
certainly  the  plague.  People  desert  the  city  in 
crowds,  80  that  the  gates  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  let  them  out.  ISth.  Obliged  to  employ  twenty- 
six  galley  slaves  to  bury  the  dead.  20th.  Some  of 
them  taken  ill ;  obtain  thirty  three  more.  Millers 
and  bakers  cease  to  work,  21st.  The  pestilence 
rages,  the  dead  cannot  be  buried,  divine  service 
ceases  in  the  churches.  23d.  The  deaths  amount 
to  near  a  thousand  a  day.  Twenty  slaves  more 
are  furnished  to  bury  the  dead.  25th.  The 
plague  is  spread  into  the  four  corners  of  the  city. 
From  this  period  to  the  end  of  September,  it  con- 
tinues to  rage  with  the  same  violence,  carrying 
off  above  a  thousand  persons  a  day.  Tlie  heroic 
exertions  of  the  Bishop,  the  magistrates,  and  many 
individuals,  are  here  described  with  proper  praise. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  a  reinforcement  is 
received  of  galley  slaves ;  and  six,  who  are 
butchers  by  trade,  are  sent  to  serve  in  the 
slaughter-houses,  where,  all  the  butchers  being 
either  dead  or  deserted^  no  one  is  left  to  kill  oxen 
and  sheep.  By  the  lllh,  there  are  hardly  any 
physicians  or  surgeons,  who  have  not  run  away 
or  perished.  The  people  are  in  want  of  every 
thing.  Provisions  are  not  to  be  procured.  No 
medicines  (»*  drugs  are  to  be  had,  owing  to  the 
flight  of  the  apotbecariea,  druggists,  and  grocers. 
y  3 
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The  dying  cannot  make  their  wills  for  want  of 
notaries  ;  they  cannot  confess  for  want  of  priests. 
Women  with  child  have  no  assistance  in  their 
lahour.  Si-th.  Misery  is  at  its  height.  Tliose, 
whom  disease  has  missed^  perish  hy  famine,  or 
despair.  The  fountains  of  charity  are  dried  up. 
"  J7ie  heavens  seem  to  be  of  brass,  and  the 
earth  of  iron."  26th.  A  most  violent  north 
wind.  7th  Octoher.  The  plague  is  more  violent 
in  the  territory  than  the  city.  1 1  th.  Some  of  the 
patients  in  the  hospitals  begin  to  recover.  20th. 
No  beli  having  been  rung  in  the  town  since  the 
plague,  tlie  curfew  is  ordered,  by  the  Governor, 
to  be  rung  as  formerly.  26th.  Though  the 
plague  has  decreased,  want  of  provisions  in- 
creases. The  distemper  having  got  into  the 
neighbouring  places,  and  even  into  the  capital 
of  the  province,  hardly  any  corn  or  other  neces- 
saries, are  brought  to  the  markets  at  the  barriers. 
27lli,  28thj  and  29th.  The  disease  has  consider- 
ably decreased.  There  is  no  farther  occasion  for 
the  multitude  of  surgeons  that  came  from  all 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  advertisement  of  the 
JOth  of  September.  1st  November,  being  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  the  Bishop  holds  a  procession, 
and  pronounces  a  solemn  consecration  of  the  city, 
St.  Charles  did  the  like  formerly  at  Milan,  on  a 
similar  occasion.  The  6rst  half  of  this  month  19 
employed  in  regulating  the  supply  of  provision^ 
i6lh.  The  plague  still  continuing,  the  Bishop 
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resolves  to  exoirise  it.  19th.  The  distemper, 
which  had  extremely  decreased,  having;  aga*m 
increased  a  little,  it  was  imputed  to  communica- 
tion in  the  churches,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be 
shut  up.  24th— 27th.  The  plague  still  continu- 
ing; in  the  territory,  ordinances  are  published  for 
regulating  their  communication  with  the  city. 
At  the  beginning  of  December,  no  new  patients 
having  been  taken  to  the  hospitals,  measures  are 
taken  for  purifying  the  houses  ;  those,  who  had 
fled,  begin  to  return  ;  confidence  to  revive  ;  and 
the  shops  to  be  re-opened.  But,  it  being  still 
accounted  dangerous  to  open  the  churches,  the 
Bishop  orders  altars  to  be  erected  in  the  streets, 
and  mass  to  be  said  at  them  in  public. 

In  giving  this  exti-act  from  a  journal  of  the 
plague  of  Marseilles,  I  have  not  thought  it  neccsr 
sary  to  refer,  page  by  page,  to  the  original.  The 
facts,  whicli  it  states,  bear  internal  evidence  of 
authenticity  :  and  L  shall  now  proceed  to  deduce 
my  inferences  from  them.  1.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  progress  of  the  malady  had  no 
connection,  even  in  appearance,  with  the  sickne.ss 
of  the  servants  employed  to  purify  tlie  goods  in 
the  infirmaries.  Tliis  cannot  of  itself  be  a  par- 
ticularly healthy  operation  ;  and,  unless  their 
situation  be  otherwise  more  salubrious  than  sucll 
situations  generally  are,  it  is  naturally  lo  be  ex- 
pected, that,  in  epidemics,  persons  so  employed. 
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■hould  be  amongst  the  first  to  be  affected.     But, 
from  the  ideas,  which  have  lo  long  prevailed, 
I  respecting  the  cause  of  tbese  maladies,  the  iil- 
j  neases  of  such  persons   have   always   been  re- 
\  garded  with  more  than  ordinary  suspicion.     3.  It 
,  was  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  ordinary  season  of 
I  commencement  of  epidemic  diseases  in  such  lati- 
tudes, that  the  pestilence  of  Marseilles  was  first 
distinctly  announced,  by  the  seizure  of  fifteen 
I  persons  at  once,  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
I  the  Rue  de  Lescalle  ;  where  it  continued  exclu- 
•Ively  to  prevail,  till  the  I2th  of  August ;  it  not 
I  being  till  the  25th  that  the  four  quarters  of  the 
I  city  are  declared  to  be  afiected.     3.  The  festival 
of  St.  Roch,  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  instituted  for 
tiie   express    purpose    of  imploring  deliverance 
from  the  plague,  is  expressive  of  the  period  at 
which  it  usually  rages  with  the  greatest  severity, 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.     4.  The  ob- 
I  I«ervance  of  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  (the  Ist  of 
November)  by  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  on 
■»  similar  occasion  by  St.  Charles,  at  Milan,  is 
-indicative  of  the  period  at  which  epidemics  have 
■fiually  shewn  a  manifest  abatement.     5.  This 
r^sease  seems  to  have  observed  different  periods 
I  ntf  attack,  upon  different  quarters  of  the  city  and 
r. territory,  as  I  have  described  of  the  plague  of 
London  ;    for  it    first   and  mainly  attacked  the 
Rue  de  Lescalle;  afterwards  other  portions  of 
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ihe  city,  although  in  what  precise  succession  does 
not  appear  from  the  journal ;  and  finally,  the 
territory,  or  suburbs,  as  I  suppose,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  rage  with  violence,  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, after  it  had  begun  to  decrease  in  the  city 
generally.  6.  It  began  to  decline,  as  all  pesti- 
lential diseases  necessarily  must  do,  but  could  not 
possibly  do,  if  they  depended  upon  contagion, 
the  disease  being  capable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  more  than  once,  at  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  greatest  number  of  persons  are  af- 
fected, 7.  Its  decline  appears  to  have  com- 
menced, if  not  at  the  end  of  September,  about 
the  beginning  of  October  ;  for  we  find  that 
patients  in  the  hospitals  are  stated  to  hnve  began 
to  recover  on  the  11th;  and  its  abatement  to 
have  proceeded  so  far  by  the  20th,  that  the 
ringing  of  the  evening  bell,  which  had  been  dis- 
continued, was,  on  that  day,  ordered  to  be  re- 
sumed. 8.  It  wholly  ceased  in  the  course  of 
November,  there  being  no  account  of  any  new 
patients  being  taken  to  any  of  the  hospitals,  in 
the  month  following.  U.  Thus  the  commence- 
ment, progress,  and  termination,  of  the  cele- 
brated plague  of  Marseilles,  happened  according 
to  all  the  known  laws  of  epidemics  :  for  this 
disease,  as  well  as  the  fever  of  London  in  1665, 
and  those  of  Malta,  Gibmltar,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga, 
here  treated  of,  are  all  of  the  nature  of  plague. 
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4ever  was  distinctly  recognised  at  Cadiz'.     On 

tfie  Slat  of  October,  the  mortality  had  increased 

r  Ae  fifty-two  a  day.     On  tliis  occasion  also,  if  it 

I  4*^  ^<)t  commence,  the  disease  princiimlly  pre- 

jniled,   as  may   be  inferred,  in  tbe  Barrio  of 

I  Santa  Maria'. 

-  Early  in  September,  1813,  the  fever  again 
I  liegan  at  Cadiz,  in  the  Barrio  of  Santa  Maria '. 
I  (fcnd  we  learn,  that,  in  1730,  and  1731,  when  it 
I  iagetl  with  violence,  accompanied  with  black 
I  (Vomit,  and  other  indications  of  unusual  severity, 
I  Ihis  devoted  quarter  was  the  principal  theatre  of 
'  ttfi  ravages :  for,  in  stating  the  opinions  of  the 
'  yractitioners  of  Cadiz,  respecting  its  cause,  par- 
ticular mention  is  made  of  those  "  at  the  Puerto 
ide  Santa  Maria,  who  saw  and  treated  the  dis- 
\  Wder*. 

I  shall  here  quote  from  Sir  James  Fellowes, 

me  observations,  respecting  the   constitutions 

}  m(  these  years,  which  are  generally  illustrative  of 

Ifae  cause  of  epidemics :  "  The  year  1730  was 

I  suemarkable  for  the  drought  that  was  supposed  to 

I  "i^ve  occasioned  the  inlluenza,  which  prevailed 

«iry  generallyj  at  that  lime  ;  some  barometrical 

observations,   shewing  the  increased  weight  of 

tJbe  atmosphere  during  the  period,  made  by  Gott- 


''  Sir  James  Fellowes's  Reporls,  p.  316, 
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libius  Ephraim,  in  his  treatise  "  de  eCRcaci^ 
aerig  in  corpore  humano,"  corresponded  with 
those  made  by  Fernandez  Navarrette  in  Castile 
and  Andalusia. 

"  This  author  wrote  to  the  Spanish  physi- 
cians, exhorting  them  to  give  a  history  of  the 
catarrhal  constitution  (which  returned  in  1738), 
to  investigate  its  origin  and  causes,  and  to  point 
out  such  Rieasures  as  might  tend  to  prevent  the 
disorder  (la  peste)  which  then  threatened  all 
Spain.  This  work  (Svo)  was  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  in  1738'.** 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  according  to  the 
doctrine,  which  considers  the  air  the  nitain  cause 
of  epidemic  maladies,  as  connected  with  the 
other  circumstances  that  have  been  mentioned 
in  Chapter  I,  that  those  diseases  necessarily  com- 
mence, principally  prevail,  or  at  all  appear,  al- 
tliough  that  is  generally  the  case,  in  those  quu- 
tera,  which  are  usually  the  most  unhealthy,  If 
the  fever  of  the  season,  at  Cadiz,  should  occa- 
sionally fail  to  appear  at  the  Barrio  of  Santa 
Maria,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  that  epi- 
demic diseases  do  not  generally  tirst  and  princi- 
pally attack  those  places,  which  enjoy  tile  least 
salubrious  air,  and  are  inhabited  by  the  most 
miserable  classes  of  the  community. 


Sir  James  FeUowei'i  Refwiti,  p.  3&,  note 
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The   progress  of  sickness   and  mortalilyj   on 

hese  occasions,  may  tlepend  upon  such  accidents 

A  the  course  of  the  winda.     They  may  travel 

I  from  south  to  north,  or  from  north  to  south,  or 

the  direction  of  any  point  of  the  compass, 

i  Biit,  other  things  being  equal,  they  always   first 

[  tfttack  and  principally   prevail    in   those    spots, 

I  Irbieh  are  the  lowest, -and  most  unhealthy,  and 

I  tbe  habitation  of  the  greatest  human  wretched- 


By  these  principles,  we  may  readily  explain 
tte  progress  of  epidemic  maladies,  even  when  it 
B  very  different  in  places  immediately  adjacent. 
I  Thus,  in    the  plague   of    Malta,    in    1813,  the 
I  greatest  mortality  took  place  at  La  Valetta  in 
July,  whilst  at  Casal  Zebberg,  not  five  miles  dis- 
tent,   it  happened  in  August  ;  and  so  of  other 
h  casals,  or  villages,  throughout  the  island.     The 
'  ^appearance  of  the    malady,  in  all,  was  attri- 
■fcuted  by  the  believers  in  contagion,   to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  police  ! 
I  /    It  may   be   remarked  of  those,  who,  on    the 
<  ather  hand,  doubled,  or  disbelieved,  tlie  exist- 
ence of  contagion,   in  this  particular  epidemic, 
I  |hat  their  inferences  must  have  been  founded  on 
[  |be  most  partial  and   imperfect  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  they  have  thought   it  necessary,    in 
order,  as  they  imagined,  to  render  their  opinion 
consistent,  to  contend  that  the  epidemic  of  Malla 
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was  not  the  plague.  It  was  certainly  as  much  the 
plaguCj  if  any  confidence  may  be  placed  ia 
identity  of  symploms,  as  any  malady  wiuth  has 
ever  been  seen,  or  described,  in  any  part  of  the 
[^evant.  These  peraons,  having*  their  minds 
pre-occupied  with  the  general  error  that  the 
plague  depends  upon  contagion,  but  seeing  rca-: 
sons  for  consluding  that  the  pestilence  of  Malta 
did  not  arise  from  that  source,  fonnd  it  necessary 
to  maintain,  notwithstanding  its  decided  symp- 
toms, that  that  malady  was  not  the  plague  : — a 
most  egregious  error,  and  a  source  of  much 
pernicious  delusion. 

The  fever  of  Gibraltar,  in  1804,  according  to 
Sir  James  Rellowes,  first  shewed  itself  amongst 
the  foreign  intiabitanls  of  the  lower  town,  in  a 
range  of  houses  called  Boyd's  Building's,  and  for 
some  time  appeared  no  where  else  '.  It  wa« 
three  weeks  before  it  shewed  itself  in  the  south  * ; 
and  nearly  a  month  before  any  of  the  54th  regi- 
ment, stationed  within  one  hundred  and  ten 
yards  of  this  building,  were  atTected '. 

Some  of  the  first  persons  reported  to  be 
seized,  were  artillery-men,  and  their  wives,  who 
had  frequented  Boyd's  Buildings  *.     By  the  end 


'  Reports,  p.  90, 10»,  "  Id.  p.  132. 
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of  September  almost  the  whole  of  the  loivn  wof 
affected '. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  persons  firit 
teized  in  Boyd's  Buildings,  had  come  from  Ca- 
diz, where  the  fever  also  prevailed  ;  and  he  was 
therefore  considered,  by  the  believers  in  conta- 
gion, i,  e.  by  almost  the  whole  community,  as 
the  medium  by  which  the  malady  was  introduced 
to  Gibraltar.  Respectinj^  these  circumstances  a 
minute  examination  took  place,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  related  hy  Sir  James  FelloweSj  to 
whose  Reports  I  refer '. 

The  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  by  the 
whole  of  this  narrative,  is,  that,  at  hret,  those 
persons  only  were  affected  who  frequented  cer- 
^in  unhealthy  districts,  as  Boyd's  Buildings,  and 
Jlosia's  Guard ;  those  who  were  in  less  insalu- 
.lirions  stations,  but  did  not  frequent  these  quar- 
■ters,  remaining  exempt  from  disease,  even  when 
visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarters  prin- 
.cipally  affected  :  and,  that  this  continued  to  be 
.jthe  case,  until  the  air  tliroughout  the  garrison 
^generally  became  vitiated,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
•practicable  to  trace  tlie  origin   of  the  sickness 


'  Reports,  p.  »I. 
'  Id.    p.    102,    I 
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in  particular  cases  lo  connection  with  particular 
quarters '. 

A  circumstance  of  a  singular  natare,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  James  Fellowes,  upon  tliis  occa- 
sion, respecting-  mortality  at  Gibraltar,  well  de- 
serves to  be  repeated.  "  The  usual  military 
establisliment  of  the  garrison  amounted  to  4000 
men,  and  the  average  number  of  deaths  for  the 
six  years  preceding  the  one  when  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  entered  on  his  com- 
mand, was  about  seventy-two,  the  year  of  sick- 
ness already  referred  to  (1804)  excepted, 

"  During  the  short  period  of  a  twelvemonth 
that  the  Duke  continued  in  Gibraltar,  there  were 
not  more  than  twenty-seven  deaths,  and  in  the 
last  six  months  only  twelve.  This  is  recorded 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  and  would  prove  either  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  or  the  great  attention, 
which  was  paid  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the 
health  of  the  troops'." 

Tlie  circ'jm stances  are  indeed  extraordinary  ; 
for,  whilst  seventy-two  deaths  in  4000  give 
only  one  in  55^,  or  nearly  one  half  less  then 
the  ordinary  mortality  in  civil  life,  twenty- 
leven  deaths  in  4000  gives  only  one  in  148;  or 
not    quite  one-fourth    of    the    ordinary    mor- 

'  Reports,  Pref.  (»,  xik.  and  p.  8, 1*0,  132—137. 
'  Id.  p.  87. 
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tality  in  civil  life ;  reflectinij  the  hig-hest  crc<Jit 

upon  the  administiiilion  of  His  Royal  Highness, 

Having  requested  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, from  a  gentleman,  who  resided  on  the  spot, 
and  is  an  attentive  observer,  he  states,  that  the 
nnusual  healthiness  of  the  garrison,  during^  the 
short  period  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's  command,  may, 
in  his  opinion,  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  "  th«  sup- 
pression of  many  wine  houses,  and  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  regimental-canteens,  by  which  the 
soldiers  were  prevented  from  straying  from  their 
barracks,  or  sleeping-  in  the  sun  to  sober  them- 
selves •  to  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  st/stem 
Iff  sobriety,  till  then  very  little  known  upon  the 
rock." 

\  Eight  thousand  persons  (hat  were  turned  out  of 
Gibraltar,  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic 
jn  1813,  and  encamped  upon  the  neutral  ground, 
continued  in  health;  whilst,  of  those,  'who  re- 
mained within,  2847  were  sei2ed,  between  the 
8th  of  September,  and  the  3d  of  December,  with 
the  prevailing  fever;  and  of  these  904  died'. 
This  fact  is  of  course  liable  to  be  interpreted  dif- 
ferently according  to  the  opinions  which  may  be 
entertained  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Were  not 
our  proofs,  upon  the  general  grounds,  so  com- 
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plete,  as  (o  render  refutation  in  particular  casei 
superlluous,  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  from  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  that  the  disease  did  not 
depend  upon  contagion, 

Of  the  fever  at  Gibmltar  in  1813,  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, Surgeon  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  observes : 
"■  that  the  disease  did  not  spread  from  any  focuSj 
but  broke  out  in  fifty  different  places  at  once  '," 

"  The  rise  and  progress  of  our  epidemics,"  (at 
Gibraltar)  savs  Mr.  Amiel,  "  have  never  been 
traced  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  a  single 
point  of  contagion,  to  a  gradual  number  of  indi- 
viduals, or  families ;  and  instead  of  creeping 
slowly  from  one  district  to  another,  cases  have 
m9,de  their  appearance  unconnected  and  scattered 
at  different  points  ;  and  in  some  instances,  it  has 
spread  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  lluid,  at- 
tacking persons  who  had  never  approached  the 
eick,  or  any  assignable  source  of  contagion  "." 

In  the  Appendix,  a  table  is  inserled^from  Dr. 
Burnet',  by  which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  fluctuations  which  marked  the  fevtr  of 
Gibraltar  in  1813.  It  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
September.  From  that  to  the  19th,  the  daily 
number  taken  ill  fluctuated  from  four  to  nine. 
On  the  !;^Olh,  the  number  suddenly  increased  from 


riJ  Burnet,  i».  312. 
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"Six  to  thirty-three,  the  weather  being  very  hazy 
*iid  close.  On  the  four  following;  days,  the  num- 
oers  stood,  nineteen,  thirteen,  eighteen,  foufleeii. 
On  the  95thj  the  number  increased  fonr-fold,  or 
from  fourteen  to  fifty-seven,  and  on  the  36th  rose 
to  seventy.  On  the  97th  and  g8th,  it  again  de- 
creased from  seventy  to  fifty,  and  from  fifty  to 
twenty-nine.  From  the  S9th  to  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  daily  increase  of  the  sick  varied  from 
fifty-four  to  thirty-five  ;  and  from  that  period  to 
"the  12th  from  forty-eight  to  eighty-six.  On  the 
!3tli  it  suddenly  rose  from  sixty-three  to  one  hun- 
flrcd  and  fifteen,  from  which  day  it  again  gradu- 
■Blly  decreased,  until  the  31st,  when  it  fell  at  once 
■from  seventy-one  to  twenty ;  the  wind  having 
'cbanged  from  East  to  South-West,  with  heavy 
rain  night  and  morning.  After  that  day,  it  never 
ivse  beyond  forty-six,  but  kept  varying  from  thdl 
to  ten,  tili  the  9th  of  November,  when  it  fell  to 
"nine,  fh»m  which  it  gradually  declined,  until  it 
'■"frholly  ceased  in  the  beginning  of  December; 
-These  are  fluctuations,  which  are  wholly  incom- 
^tible  with  tlie  progress  of  a  contagious  malady, 
"<tut  are  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  changes  hi 
the  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  In  1813,  as  the 
■'greatest  sickness  (115)  took  place  on  the  13th,  w) 
the  greatest  mortality  (37)  happened  on  the  17th 
of  October,  four  days  afterwards.    In  1804,  the 
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greatCBt  raorlafity  (170)  was  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber'. 

This  was  the  progress  of  the  fever  of  Malaga 
in  1S03.  A  smuggler,  of  the  name  of  Felix 
Munoz,  was  reported  to  have  died  of  it  about  the 
20tb  of  July  *.  Between  this,  and  the  next  case, 
there  was  an  interval  of  thirty-five,  or  thirty-six 
days.  It  happened  in  the  family  cf  Christopher 
Verduras,  a  caulker  by  trade,  but  a  noted  smug- 
gler, residing  in  the  district  of  Perchel,  on  the 
west  sidn  of  the  Guadal-Mediiia.  Michael  Ver- 
duras,  the  sooj  who  was  the  first  attacked, 
was  seized  on  the  ^th  of  August,  and  died 
on  the  3d  of  September.  Several  members 
of  the  same  family  were  afterwards  taken  ill,  and 
the  disease  continued  principally  to  aflect  the  in- 
habitants of  the  narrow  lanes  and  streets  of  the 
district  of  Perchel.  "  But  it  aftei-wards  extended 
to  others  of  the  suburbs,  and  to  tlie  adjoining  dis- 
trict of  Trinidad,  Capuchins,  and  Alto,, which  ii 
at  some  distance  from  the  Perchel,  owing,  it  was 
said,  to  these  last,  principally  labourers  and  work- 
men,  who  joined  early  in  the  morning  to  hear 
mass  in  the  church,  vrith  those  of  the  Perchel  dis- 
trict, which  was  the  first  open,  when  that  cerCf 
mony  was  performed  daily'." 

"  It  was  afiirmed  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  dis* 

■  Buroet,  p.  206.         '  Reports,  p.  163,  4.        •  Id.  p.  167. 
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trict  of  Perclie!/'  eays  Arejula,  "  that  those  who 
had  entered  the  clmrch  of  St.  Peter  to  hear  mass 
on  St.  Michael's  Day,  were  all  taken  ill,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  congregation  died  '."  The  cus- 
tofii,  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  of  going  early  in 
the  morning,  before  going  to  work,  into  a  cold 
damp  church,  to  bear  mass,  and  of  remaining 
therefor  sometime,  is  oiie  of  the  most  appropriate 
modes  of  exposure  to  the  causes,  which  produce 
an  epidemic.  In  Catholic  countries,  and  especi- 
ally in  Spain,  the  labouring  people  are  very  strict 
in  their  observance  of  religious  ceremonies.  And, 
this,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  shew,  is,  upon  a 
principle  very  different  from  its  propagating  con- 
tagion, a  fertile  source  of  pestilence. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give,  from  the  same  author, 
a  short  description  of  the  city  of  Malaga.  It  is 
situated  in  latitude  36°,  44'.  "  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  centre  of  a  bay,  formed  by 
a  cliain  of  mountains  that  run  from  East  to  West 
(except  that  part  towards  ihe  North  West,  which 
is  a  plain  of  low  pasture  of  four  leagues  in  extent) 
and  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  som^  of  which 
are  so  near,  tliat  a  portion  of  the  town  is  built  upon 
tiiem. 

,  "  Prom  the  Northern  part,  the  river  Guadal- 
medina  issues  from  between  the  mountains,  and 
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passes  with  a  rapid  course  through  the  middle  of 
tlie  city,  leaving-  the  district  or  Barrio  cle  Perchel 
and  Trinidad  to  its  right,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
town  to  its  left. 

"  In  consequence  of  an  inequality  in  the  depth 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  occasioned  by  frequent 
torrents  in  the  mountains,  a  part  of  those  districts, 
and  the  whole  of  the  lower  town,  are  frequently 
inundated.  Even  with  the  least  torrent  of  the 
Guadal-niedina,  the  streets  are  overflown,  which. 
Upon  the  waters  retiring,  are  left  full  of  mud  and 
clay. 

"  Dr,  Mendoza,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Epide- 
mics of  Malaga,  in  1803,4,'  says,  that,  since  that 
period,  measures  Iiave  been  taken  to  prevent  tfie 
water  entering  the  lower  part  of  the  town  '." 

After  this  description,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
Us  to  find  that  Malaga  has  been  often  visited  by 
the  plague.  The  circamstanres  here  indicated, 
together  with  the  unifonii  commencement  and 
disappearance  of  the  disease,  at  partiruhir  periods 
ofthey^ir,  concur  in  shewing  both  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  its  cause.  Its  progress  through  th« 
different  branches  of  the  difierent  familie^i,  wlten 
it  first  attacked  in  the  Barrio  de  Perchel,  is  de- 
scribed with  commendable  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy by  Sir  James  Fellowes' ;  and  it  is  hut  jiib- 

'  Reports,  p.  jaf.  H.  *  IJ.p,  16».  et  »c^. 
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tice  to  lliat  gentleman  to  add,  that  the  integrity  of 
tiis  facts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  sensi- 
ble degree  influenced  by  the  nature  of  his  opi- 

■,  nions.  Bui,  with  whatever  confidence  I  rely 
Vpon  his  facts,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  directly 
controverting  his  conclusions.     Notwithstanding 

f  all  that  has  been  mentioned  upon  Ijis  occasion,  it 
ia  to  me  quite  evident,  that  the  attacks  of  the  per- 
lons  mentioned  happened,  not  because  tbey  might 
bave  been  noted  smugglers,  and  visited  strange 
fhips,  but  because  they  resided  in  the  Barrio  de 
Perchel,  perhaps  worked  hard,  certainly  live4 
low  and  because  the  season  was  the  autumn. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  iSO'i;  the  disease  appeared 
in  an  opposite  quarter,  the  Pozos  Dulces ',  and 
did  not  break  out  till  two  months  afterwards,  viz. 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  tlie  Barrio  de 
perchel,  the  reasoning,  which  I  have  already  em- 
ployed in  treating  of  the  epidemics  of  Gibraltar, 
will  equally  apply  to  thiu;  and  it  is  only  as  iS 
the  plague  should  commence,  in  London,  one 
year  in  St.  Giles's,  and  another  at  Whitecliapel. 

'  Reports,  p,  177. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

/«  fpidemic  diseases,  the  removal  of  sick  persons,  from 
the  noiioui,  into  pure  air,  is  not  fulluwed  bi/  etiy 
propagation  of  the  disease — remarkable  instance  of  this 
at  Lamita,  in  Cj/prns,  related  by  Dr.  Russel.—. 
Mr.  Pi/m's  curiam  doctrine. — Persons  ill  of  the  plague 
came  from  lite  mountains  to  Ike  seaport  towns  of 
Antiock,  Shog;re,  and  Edlib,  and  the  disease  was  not 
propagated  in  these  places. — Similar  cireumstancet related 
by  Dr.  Rush,  in  respect  to  yellow  fever,  at  Philadelphia  ; 
by  Dr.  Pyt,  ^f  a  pestilence  oj  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe. — 
Alto  of  the  epidtmics  of  Gibraltar,  by  Dr.  Burnet,  Mr. 
Lamert,  Mr.  Amiel,  Mr.  Glassc,  Mi:  Martindalt,  end 
Mr.  Playfair. 


I 


There  is  something  wonderfully  methodical  in 
this  matterof  contagion,  in  never  seriously  begin- 
ning its  march,  or  taking  the  field  in  force,  but  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  doubtless  those  which 
are  most  favourable  to  its  unwarrantable  designs, 
and  in  which  it  may  liope  to  catch  the  police  instir 
tutions  napping' ;  as  well  as  at  periods  equally  de- 
terminate, in  Bnishing',  its  campaigns,  and  retiring 
into  winter  quarters.  It  is  also,  it  seems,  very 
particular,  or,  as  Mr.  Pym  chooses  to  express  it, 
"fanciful"  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  atmospheric 
in  which  it  deems  it  expedient  to  make  its  attacks ; 
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to  that  of  Larnica,  for  instance,  it,  one  year  took 
sucti  an  unaccountable  ditilike,  that  it  would  not 
touch  a  single  person  in  the  town,  although,  on 
the  followinfj  year,  it  slew  them  by  twenties  and 
thirties  of  a  day,  routing  those,  wlio  would  not  stay 
to  be  slain,  aiid  driving  them  to  the  mountains. 
But  Mr.  Pym  shall  relate  those  vagaries  of  the 
contagion  of  plague  in  his  own  words; 

'•  But  the  plague  is  perhaps,  more  fanciful  in 
its  choice  of  a  particular  atmosphere,  than  any 
other  disease  ,-  it  is  said  to  have  a  dislike  for  ex- 
tremes of  either  heat  or  cold,  and  Dr.  Russel 
pientions  several  instances  of  its  being  carried  to 
places  wiiere  (for  a  time  at  least)  it  lost  its  power 
of  propagation  : — at  page  3 1,  he  observes,  "  That 
in  the  month  of  April,  1759,  a  Turkish  vessel, 
from  Alexandria,  was  wrecktd  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  crew  who 
were  saved  happened  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague,  that  the  contagion  was  spread  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  towns  and  villages  ;  but  the  town  of 
Larnica,  he  says,  at  this  period  was  remark- 
"f  ble.  Jt  had  received  a  part  of  the  infected  crew, 
and  had  maintained  a  constant  intercourse  with 
■^be  infected  quariers  of  the  island — peasants  and 
mule-drivers,  fiom  those  parts,  with  the  pestilen- 
tial sores  on  tiieir  bodies,  were  daily  in  the  streets 
and  markets,  and  some  of  them  died  in  the  houses 
of  Larnica,  two  vessels  also  arrived,  both  of  which 
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landed  infected  passengers  and  sailors.  Notwitti- 
statiding;  this  new  importation,  none  of  the  inha- 
bitants uf  Larnica  were  known  to  have  contracted 
the  plague,  although  it  suHered  severely  from  it 
the  following  year,  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  when  few  or  none  of  the  infected  reco- 
vered. The  daily  funerals  were  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  lo 
the  mountains." 

He  also  observes,  page  36,  "  So  far  is  certain, 
that  although  infected  persons  came  from  the 
mountains  to  the  three  towns  just  mentioned, 
(Antioch,  Shogre,  and  Ediib),  and  some  of  iheirt 
died  in  the  families  where  they  lodged,  yet  the 
distemper,  by  such  means,  was  not  propag'ated: 
as  if  divested  of  that  contagious  property  in  the 
plains,  which  it  seemed  to  retain  undiminished 
in  the  mountains."  And  at  page  61,  "  Thatthe 
villages  appeared  to  suffer  in  a  sing-ular  degree, 
owing  perhaps,  to  the  structure  of  the  huts  and 
cottages,  which  are  small,  with  few  or  no  win- 
dows, and  stand  crowded  together '." 

Reasoning  seriously  upon  this  fact,  it  is  one  of 
very  extraordinary  value,  since  it  affords  most 
lucid  demonstration  of  the  non-contagious  nature 
of  plague,  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
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erniM  liave  no  where  occurred  excepting  amongst 
Turks,  or  others  who  have  no  apprehensions  of 
(he  malady.  These  men  in  a  state  of  disease, 
enter  a  town,  and  have  communication  with  its 
inhabitants,  without  the  disease  bcin^  produced 
in  any  of  the  latter.  In  other  towns,  jn  which 
parts  of  UiK  same  crew  had  disembarked,  the  dis- 
ease spread  rapidly.  In  what  manner  is  this  (o 
be  accounted  for?  Is  Larnica  insensible  to  the 
disease?  It  suffered  from  it  the  following'  year. 
)lBd  the  contagious  influence  ceased  in  that  part 
of  tlie  crew,  wliich  visited  Larnica  ?  It  had  maiu- 
feined  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  so  called 
infected  quarters  uf  the  island — peasants  and 
inule-drivers,  from  those  parts,  with  pestilential 
■ores  upon  their  bodies,  were  daily  in  the  streets 
gnd  markets,  and  some  of  them  died  in  the  houses 
ef  Larnica.  Two  vessels  arrived,  both  of  which 
landed  diseased  passengers  and  sailoi's.  Vet  none 
gf  the  inhabitants  of  Larnica  were  known  to  have 
contracted  (lie  plague.  Now,  as  there  is  but  one 
rational  mode  of  explaining  these  facts,  why 
fbould  we  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  although  it  should 
fpilitate  ag'ainst  the  existence  of  contagion  P  Or 
inust  we  prefer  that  mode  which  is  not  rational, 
^cauae  otherwise  we  must  abandon  contagion  i 
It  is  evident  that  in  those  towns  and  villages,  in 
which  the  plague  appeared,  there  was  that  year  a 
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fiestilential  atmosphere,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced the  disease,  whether  tlie  crew  of  the  ship 
from  Alexandria  had  landed  or  not ;  whilst,  at 
Larnica,  the  atmosphere,  not  bein^  pestilential, 
did  not  produce  the  disease,  notwithstanding;  the 
importation  from  Alexandria,  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  neighbouring,  so  called  infected  places; 
whereas  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  same  place,  being, 
the  following  year,  pestilential,  did  produce  the 
disease,  and  would  have  equally  produced  it, 
with,  or  without  intercourse  with  neighbouring 
places  supposed  to  be  infected.  This,  to  my 
plain  apprehension,  is  a  very  satisfactory  expia- 
tion, amounting  indeed  alone  to  a  proof. 

But  the  facts,  respecting  Antioch,  Sliogre,  and 
Ediib,  settle  another  point  of  this  controversy. 
The  advocates  for  contagion,  who  used  to  trace 
its  progress  with  the  same  facility  as  they  would 
trace  the  course  of  a  ship,  on  a  chart,  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  landing  it  in  bales  of  goods  at 
the  Custom  House,  and  from  thence  scattering  it 
by  a  regular  routine  over  villages,  towns,  cities 
and  provinces.  The  importation,  they  alledged, 
always  took  place  from  some  distant  part  of  the 
world,  first  into  the  sea-port  towns,  from  whence 
the  contagion  was  afterwards  duly  transmitted  to 
the  inland  countries.  But  here,  we  have  the 
;ue  arising  in  the  mountains,  and  personi 
affected  with  it  going  to  sea-port  towns,  and  dying 
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there,  without  the  difcage  being' communicated  (o 
any  one.  Here  is  a  double  proof,  tliat  plague 
does  not  necessarily  make  its  first  appearance  in 
■ca-porl  (ownSj  although  it  generally  does;  and 
that,  as  it  is  incapable  of  being  propagated  from 
the  sea-port  towns  to  the  mountains,  it  cannot  be 
capable  of  being  propagnted  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea-port  towns.  When  a  coincidence  hap- 
pens, it  must  depend  upon  the  concurrence  of 
similar  states  of  the  atmosphere  in  both. 

The  same  observations  are  equally  applicable 
to  other  epidemics.  "  It  has  been  remarked," 
Bays  Dr.  Rush,  in  speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
Philadeipbia,  in  1793,  "  that  this  fever  did  not 
spread  in  the  country,  when  carried  there  by  per- 
sons, who  were  infected,  and  afterwards  diedwitli 
it."  In  another  place,  he  observes,  "  during 
foor  times  that  it  occurred  in  Charlestown,  in  no 
one  instance,  according  to  Dr.  Lining,  was  it 
propagated  in  any  other  part  of  (he  slate '." 
Convincing  proofs  that  the  disease  did  not  depend 
upon  contagion  ;  but  upon  the  stBtesof  the  atmos^ 
phere,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  one  case,  and  at 
Charlestown,  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Pye  says,  that,  "  Mr.  Fox,  a  merchant  of 
London,  lived  in  the  Isie  of  Teneriffe,  when  a. 


*  All  Accoual  of  the  bilious  remitting  jfellow  fever  of  Pltil- 
wi^bia,  fav  B.  Ru^b,  M.D.  p.  Ibl. 


plague  ragged  with  great  fury  at  Santa  Criiz,  in 
that  Island.  The  place  he  resided  at  was  the  city 
De  la  Laguna,  about  three  or  tour  miles  from 
Santa  Cruz :  and  he  assures  me,  that  though  a 
gTeat  many  diseased  persons  were  brought  thi- 
ther, some  of  which  too  died  there,  and  though 
the  people  of  Ija  Laguna  visited  and  conversed 
with  tiiosc  sick  persons,  yet  none  were  hurt 
thereby  ;  uor  was  tliere  a  single  instance  of  any 
pereoii's  having  the  disease,  who  had  not  been  at 
Santa  Cruz,  the  place  where  the  sickness  raged  '." 
In  1810,  a  fever  appeared  at  the  usual  pestilential 
season  at  Santa  Ci-uz,  in  Teneriile,  which  Sir 
James  Fellowcs  alledges  to  have  been  imported 
froui; Cadiz:  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  observes, 
thjit  "  it  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  pestilential  fever  should  have  broken  out 
in  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where  such  a  dis- 
order  bad  never  appeared  befort  *."  The  pes- 
tilence mentioned  by  Dr.  Pye,  must  have  escape4 
the  observation  of  Sir  James  Fellowes.  The  fact, 
however,  is  of  some  importance  in  this  discussion. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  season  of  the  year 
has  not  been  mentioned,  at  which  the  liret  epide- 
mic of  Teneriffe  happened;  that  of  1810  took 
place  in  October '. 


■  A  Discourse  of  tbe  Plague,  p.  71- 
'  .K«j»rt^  p.  327.  *  Id.  p.  229. 
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The  followin(]f  facts,  relating- to  the  epidemics  of 
Gibraltar,  further  confirm  this  conclusion,  "The 
•hipe  in  the  Bay  also  suftered  more,  orlcRs,  which, 
fts  they  had  no  communication  with  the  shore,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  Health  Office,  places 
tlie  morbid  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  ;  while  those  in  Algegiras  Bay  en- 
tirely escaped  •. 

The  same  thing-  happened,  with  respect  to  the 
fcreWB  of  the  British  men  of  war,  lying-  before 
Cadiz,  in  the  fever  of  1764,  described  by  Dr. 
Lind.  In  both  instances,  the  disease  was  milder 
than  ashore. 

The  Partridge,  of  20  guns,  was  sent  into  Gib- 
raltar, with  dispatches,  at  the  time  of  the  epide- 
mic, being  quite  healthy.  On  her  return  to  Lord 
Exmouth,  off  Toulon,  she  had  a  number  of  men 
attacked  with  fever;  wliith  the  surgeon,  in  his 
Medical  Journal,  stales  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
^  that  which  prevailed  od  shore  at  Gibraltar, 
adding-,  "  no  communication  whatever  Mas  held 
with  the  place,  except  by  receiving  a  lightning 
conductor  from  the  Dock  yard,  where  they  were 
known  to  be  perfectly  healthy  ;  and  some  boxes 
of  money  were  received  on  hoard  from  a  gun  brig-, 
which  had  brought  them  from  Cadiz.  The  brig 
had  no  sick  whatever  on  board 


■  Bnmet,  p.  313. 


■  Ibid,  t>.m3.  ^^^1 


•  hit.  baWeIrt  says^  that,  of  the  WM^astei^d, 
orderlies,  and  nurses^  and  othe^  wotiv^,  iifiost  ef 
IKfem  selt^cted  fiH>m  amon^  peiiscWw  <vho  hA*  al- 
tfeady  had  the  disease,  but  eleven  df  thfert  v^h6 
tiad  never  been  attacked^  although  pefpetdally 
<^p09ed  to  contact  with  the  sick,  y^  tf^  &tt 
escaped,  as  dM  his  assistaifits,  Mr.  Brady  36th 
Reginfient,  Dr.  Surke  37th>  and  Hospital  male 
Leonard '. 

Mt.  Glasse,  who  served  in  Gibraltar  for  ten 
yi^Vs,  and  witnessed  the  fatal  fever  of  1804,  ad^ 
>ireU  as  those  of  1810,  and  1813,  thinks ''  the 
'same  atmospheric  influence,  which  prodvK^ed  it 
in  other  parts  ^f  Spain,  caused  it  at  Gibraltar^ 
«iad  it  was  there  most  fatal  from  the  crowded  -and 
fiStihy  state  of  the  gairison  *." 

He  aldo  notices  the  ''  suddeti  and  beneficial 
effects  produced  by  the  hi^avy  luins  ^t  the  epi^ 
^tnic  season  ^ 

•  "^^  An  indiVfdaal,"  says  Mr.  Amiel,  '^'  hbowiti]^ 
tiiKler  0<nr  epidemical  fbv€d*,  on  beiiig  tetfiOT^d  to 
«tipare4nd  ventilated  place,  -such  ^as  the  neutrai 
^gtband^  or  Eoropa  pointy  did  tiot  cotnmunikal^ 
kk^  'diseane^  tb^  tbove  in  the  closest  (»^tact  widi 
isim ;  this  ^  dbservatbn  has  ^bee^  confirmed  in 
loahy  iisstaiKics^  •durtug;  the  ejpiiilemib  df  'liist 

<  Bilm^'p.  3^3.  *Ibid«  iM«p.824. 
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year,  amongst  the  foreign  recruits  quartered  at 
the  brewpry  barracks,  &c. '." 

Mr.  Martindate,  in  the  official  replies,  statee : 
"  Dilion's  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  blue 
barracks,  near  the  Moorish  Castle ;  a  great 
number  of  the  men  took  the  fever,  and  several 
died  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  regiment  was 
6ent  out  to  the  neutral  gronnd,  and  encamped, 
and  immediately  the  fever  stopped  *." 

"  The  bth  battalion  of  the  COth  regiment, 
arrived  from  Cadiz  in  a  healthy  slate,  and  were 
encamped  on  the  Governor's  meadow.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  went  into  town,  and  were  quar- 
tered in  the  cooperage  range  ;  the  fever  instantly 
raged  amongst  them,  and  both  officers  and  men 
suffered  severely.  They  were  then  sent  back  to 
ihe  encampment^  and  the  disease,  as  in  Dillon's, 
immediately  ceased — as  if  by  magic." 

Mr.  Playfair,  Surgeon  of  Dillon's,  has  the 
following  observations  in  his  official  replies  :  "  It 
is  very  striking,  that,  even  after  removal  to  the 
camp  in  the  Governor's  meadow,  while  tlie  men 
of  Dillon's  regiment  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
town,  on  fatigue  duty,  the  fever  still  continued 
to  prevail;  but  from  llie  day  of  their  confine* 
jnent  to  the  neutral  ground,  they  were  quite  free 


'  Bumel,  p.  321. 


•  Ibid  p.  437, 
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from  it,  although  they  had  equal  intercourse 
and  communication  toitk  the  inhabitants  coming 
from  town,  in  which  the  disease  was  at  thai 
time  verj/  destructive '," 

Di".  Burnet  mentiona  three  well  aiiliienticated 
instances,  in  wfaicli  cases  of  the  Gibraltar  fever, 
in  its  greatest  severity,  were  received  on  board 
of  men  of  war,  and  tlie  patients  died,  without 
any  contagion  following '. 

Of  the  fever  of  Gibraltar  in  1810,  which  he 
attributes  to  marsh  miasroa,  and  which  was 
believed  by  others  to  have  been  the  Bulam  fever 
resuscitated,  he  says:  "  A  refreshing  north  west 
wind  came,  and  scattering;  the  noxious  vapours 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  reslored  health  to  the 
garrison  '."  "  Ttiis  also  was  observed  in  the 
fever  of  1813.  On  the  wind  coming  to  the 
westward,  with  rain,  an  immediate  decrease  in 
the  numbers  taken  ill  was  evident*." 

"  III  the  Leyden,  lying  in  the  bay  (of  Cartha- 
gena)  nearly  fifty  of  the  67th  regiment  were  at- 
tacked, and,  except  one,  they  all  recovered  on 
board :  only  such  men,  as,  by  going  on  shore, 
were  exposed  to  the  marth  air,  were  taken  ill, 
and  they  did  nut  communicute  the  disease  to  a 
fiingle  person  on  board." 
-i/iJ!;With  suqh  powerful  evidence  of  the  non- 

»  Burnet,  p.  437.      •  P.  267.      '  Id.  p.  2fi8.      '  U.  p.  269. 
VOL.  I.  A  a 


'  Sa^  EPiDBAUs  oisBissa  asb  hot 

I  contag'ious  nature  of  this  disease  before  me,"  says 

[  Dr.  Burnet,  "  1  cannot  but  conclude,  tUat  it  is 

I  neither  propagated  by  persons,  or  goods,  but  is 

I  the  gamine  product  of  miasma.     \i  is  uselesa 

fer  any  one  to  say,  in  support  of  its  contag^ious 

qualities,  that  whole  families  have  been  attacked ; 

tiiis  only  proves  that  whole  families  have  beea 

exposed  to  the  same  remote  cause.     In  Zealand, 

nearly  whole  reghnents  were  taken  ill  with  the 

fever,   yet  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to  assert 

that  it  was  contagious  '." 

Dr.  Burnet  is  here  in  error  in  more  respects 
than  one.  There  was  at  least  one  person,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  too,  hardy 
enough  to  assert,  in  an  official  return  from  the 
Island,  that  the  fever  amongst  our  troops  at 
Walcheren  was  contagious!  The  emphasis  on 
this  disease,  with  other  observations  to  be  met 
with  in  the  "  Practical  account  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fever,"  clearly  indicate  Dr.  Burnet's  belief 
in  contagion  in  epidemic  diseases  generally,  and 
that  he  only  considers  the  fever  of  Gibraltar  an 
exception.  The  doctrine  of  marsh  miasma,  as 
adopted  by  him  and  Dr.  Bancroft,  after  Lancisi, 
Cullen,  and  others,  is  considered,  and  refuted,  in 
treating  of  the  cause  of  those  maladies. 

Mr.  Amiel  says,    that   individuals,   labouring 


'  Buroci,  p.  27tf. 
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Under  this  disease^  on  being  removed  to  a  pure 
air^  «uch  as  the  neutral  ground^  or  Europe  pointy 
did  not  communicate  the  diseasie  to  those  in  the 
closest  contact  with  them  *. 

Mr.  Humphreys  oV^eifs^eu,  that,  thfe  only  trtea- 
sure  (of  prevention)  fbund^  rfetidedly  efficacious, 
has  been  the  removal  of  the  people  from  the 
western  side  of  the  rocfe  *. 

*  Bumet,  f.  355t  '  W.  p.  357» 
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STATE   OF   OPINIONS   IN    THE  ■  18TH    CENTURY,    AND 

RECAPITULATION. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


''  Men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion,  and 
then  seek  arguments  either  to  make  good  their  beauty,  or 
varnish  their  deformity." 

Locks. 


Separation,  seclusion,  and  restriction,  adopted  in  England, 
after  the  example  of  Venice,  and  other  Catholic  States — 
history  of  epidemic  diseases  since  1547,  that  of  the  devas* 
tations  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion — history  of  the  plague 
of  London  in  1665,  best  written  by  a  sadler  of  White* 
chapel — excellent  journal  of  that  of  Marseilles,  in  I72O9 
by  Mr,  Pichatty  de  Croissante — works  of  the  physicians 
less  instructive,  and  why — quarantine  first  imposed  upon 
.  British  ships — merits,  praises,  and  mistakes  of  Dr.  Mead 
— his  discourse  concerning  pestilential  contagion  composed 
of  the  jejune  traditions  of  the  Levant  and  of  Italy » 

JDuRiNG  the  dark  ages^  the  opinions,  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  epidemic  diseases^  excepting 
where  those  of  the  ancients  were  known,  con- 
sisted only  of  emanations  from  general  or  local 


I 


superstitions.  Even  after  the  revival  of  learning, 
down  to  the  asra  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  being 
a  period  of  about  a  century,  although  these  dis- 
eases certainly  did  not  cease  to  abound,  no  records 
of  authority  exist  respecting  tiiem.  In  the  year 
1547,  the  sera  of  contagion  commenced.  I  have 
not  at  present  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  this  doctrine,  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Italy,  which  may 
be  considered  as  its  mother  country.  Ent  this 
defect,  although  the  information  might  be  both 
interesting  and  amusing,  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, with  a  view  to  useful  knowledge,  to 
induce  me  to  defer  the  publication  of  this  work. 
That  it  spread  rapidly,  and  that  it  met  with  no 
opposition,  in  Catholic  countries,  may,  consi- 
dering its  source,  be  with  certainty  inferred ; 
and  we  find,  that,  even  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  indisposition  of  Henry  VIII.  toward 
the  Pope,  this  doctrine,  from  the  connection  then 
still  subsisting  between  medicine  and  the  church, 
spread  with  little  less  rapidity,  and  was  almost  as 
firmly  establislied  as  elsewhere.  It  g'ave  rise  here 
after  the  example  of  Venice,  and  other  Catholic 
States,  to  those  pernicious  measures  of  separation, 
seclusion,  and  restriction,  which,  for  a  century, 
to  the  termination  of  the  last  great  plague  in 
London,  continued  to  produce  so  much  misery 
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and  dcstniclion^  whenever  an  epidemic  occurred. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  the  plague  of  ?iiarseiUe8j 
_^arly  in  the  last  century,  that  the  system  of  delu- 
fiion  was  so  far  advanced,  as  to  render  prarticable 
the  imposition  of  a  quarantine  upon  ships  com* 
ing  from  the  I^evant ' ;  nor  until  within  a  very 
few  years,  that  it  has  been  perfected,  by  the 
transfer  of  that  ordeal,  and  of  Lazarettos,  &c.  to 
our  own  shores. 

To  trace  llie  history  of  epidemic  diseases,  from 

l-fiie  aera  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  the  present 
,iporaent,  would  be  only  to  trace  the  progress  of 

L  ifffontagion,  in  all  the  melancholy  variety  of  its 
^devastating'  course.     By  stopping  at  some  of  the 

I  ,jnter\'ening  stages,  however,  we  are  enabled  to 
procure  materials  for  the  refutation,  and  to  take 
^  more  accurate  survey  of  the  destructive  con- 
sequences of  this  most  pernicious  of  errors.  The 
Ijpost  edifying  of  these  stages  are  perliaps  the 

I , periods  of  tlie  plague  of  London,  in  1665,  and 
«nd  of  that  of  Marseilles,  in  1720:  especially 
|tecause  authentic  records  exist,  respecting  their 
circumslancts  and  progress. 
,  ]t  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  parties- 
^rly  curious,  that,  of  all  the  histories  which  ti^ve 


'  This  measure  was  at  the  time  remonstrated  against  by 
e  l«vaat  Company, 
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appeared,  of  these  great  pestilences,  tbose, 
which  have  been  written  by  physicians,  oa 
account  perhaps  of  the  hypotheses  to  which  they 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  adhere,  have  been 
by  far  the  least  instructive,  or  ratliei-  the  most 
misleading ;  whilst  writers,  not  of  the  medical 
faculty,  have  afi'urded  the  most  solid  and  useful 
information.  The  former,  having  aUnost  inva- 
riably taken  a  wrong  departure  from  tlie  rock 
of  contagion,  were  ever  afterwards  unable  to 
regain  the  right  tract  themselves,  or  to  point  it 
out  to  others.  In  the  progress  of  their  research, 
they  experienced  nothing  but  confusion,  embar- 
rassment, and  defeat.  Every  object  in  their  way 
assumed  the  colour  of  the  fatal  rock :  whilst 
writers  of  another  description,  although  from 
terror  and  habit  equally  believers  in  contagion, 
having  no  self-love  embarked  in  the  hypothesis, 
represented  circumstances  as  they  found  them, 
without  attempting  to  reconcile  contradicUonSj 
and  have  therefore  left  upon  record  some  unper- 
verled  facts^ — some  leading  and  useful  land- 
marks. 

Thus,  in  respect  to  the  plague  of  London, 
whilst  the  works  of  Dr.  Hodges,  and  the  other 
learned  physicians,  who  have  treated  of  that 
epidemic,  are  calculated  entirely  to  mislead  ;  we 
find,  in  the  journal  of  an  obscure  sadler  of 
Whitechapel,  to  wliich  are  affixed  (he  initials  of 
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H.  p.  a  surprising  sum  of  applicative  informa-^ 
tion,  conveyed  in  the  plainest  way  \ 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  plague  of 
Marseilles.  Whilst  the  works  of  the  physicians, 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  loaded  with  frivolous  disputes,  hypo- 
theses, or  conjectures ;  we  find,  in  the  journal  of 
an  enlightened  magistrate  of  that  ili*fated  city, 
complete  data  for  the  fullest  and  most  satisfac^ 
tory  inferences,  concerning  its  cause  *. 

It  is  at  the  period  of  the  plague  of  Marseilles, 
that,  in  glancing  at  the  progress,  and  tracing  the 
consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  we 
ought  to  make  our  principal  halt ;  both  because 
the  transactions  of  that  period  have  been .  the 

«  This  work,  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Plague,"  &c. 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  grounds  of  many  inferences, 
respecting  the  epidemic  of  1665,  states,  at  p.  10,  the  au- 
thor to  have  been  a  sadler,  residing  at  Whitechapel,  and  ao 
eye-witness  of  the  calamities,  which  he  has  described.  It 
bears  unequivocal  marks  of  being  genuine.  Upon  what 
grounds  it  could  have  been  attributed,  as  has  generally  been 
the  case,  to  De  Foe,  who,  if  born  in  1665,  must  have  beea 
in  the  first  stage  of  infancy,  I  am  wholly  at  ^  loss  to  con- 
jecture. 

*  Journal  of  the  Plague  of  Marseilles ;  which,  although 
published  anonymously,  bears  internal'  evidence  of  having 
been  written  by  Mr.  Pichatty  de  Croissante,  the  king^s  pro^ 
curator,  who  had  himself  a  considerable  share  in  the  couib 
oils  of  the  city,  at  that  calamitous  period. 
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principal  cause  of  prolonging  the  delusion  gene- 
rally' fur  nearly  another  century  ;  and  because  they 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  this 
country  first  tlie  notions,  and  afterwards  the 
reality,  of  those  pernicious  institutions  of  pre- 
cautionary police,  which  had  previously  been 
established  upon  the  continent. 

The  alarm  excited  in  England,  by  the  ravages 
of  the  plague  of  Marseilles,  having  come  to  its 
height,  the  privy-council  held  deliberations  upon 
the  subject,  and  Dr.  Mead  was  requested  by  Mr, 
Scragg's,  secretary  of  state,  to  draw  up  direo- 
tioris  for  its  prevention.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  work  pro- 
dnced  upon  that  occasion,  either  panic  had 
swept  aWay  all  powers  of  reasoning,  or  the  doc- 
tor's powers  were  not  correspondent  with  his  re- 
putation. His  "  Discourse,"  since  so  blindly 
admired,  and  so  lavishly  praised,  we  now  find  to 
have  been  composed  of  nothing  but  the  fables  of 
Fracastorius,  Benediclus,  and  F'orestus,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Pope,  and  the  Council  of  Trent: 

For  faEbiun's  sake,  lie  seams  to  hare  recourse 
To  Fu^,  and  couuciU,  and  tradition's  force. 

Ulligio  Laici. 

His  ideas,  however,  are  arranged  with  address, 
and  related  with  elegance  and  precision  '. 


'  A  Sliorl  Discourse  conccruiug  Pestilential  Contagion, 
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Bat,  what  can  be  expected  from  books  com- 
fwsed,  or  directions  issued,  even  by  the  most  able 
writers,  upon  a  subject,  with  which  they  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  practically  acquainted  (Dr. 
Alead  had  probably  never  seen  a  pestilential 
malady),  when  under  the  influence  of  the  terror, 
inspired  by  the  actual  progress,  or  expected  ap- 
proach, of  a  devastating'  disease,  a  disease  too 
•opposed  to  be  propag'ated  by  contagion,  but 
the  natural  fruits  of  such  a  state  of  mind,  error 
Knd  delusion  ! 

.,  This  sophistical,  but  orthodox,  discourse  of 
'  pr.  Mead,  engaged  Ihe  privy-council,  or  at 
least  seemed  to  justify  them,  in  the  subse- 
^aent  adoption  of  those  measures  of  plague 
police,  or  more  properly  those  pestilential  mea- 
sures of  police,  which  originated  nearly  two 
centuries  before,  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
Italy,  but  had  not  until  then  been  even  thought 
9f,  in  this  country. 

.  An  answer  to  Dr.  Mead's  work,  and  what,  by 
unbiassed  judges,  might  have  been  considered  a 
refutation  of  it,  was,  shortly  after  its  appearance, 
pubhshed  by  Dr.  George  Pye  '.     But  that,  and 


and   the  Methods  to  be  used  to  prevent  it.     By  Richard 
Mead.  MJ).  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Pbysiciaas,  aud  of 
the  Royal  Socieiy,  Lotiiloii,  1720. 
'  "  A  Discourse  of  the   Plague,  wherein  Dt.  Mead't 
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a  hundred  equally  cogent  refutations,  would  not, 
then,  have  been  capable  of  producing  the  smal- 
l^t  sensation  upon  the  public  mind.  Tlie  in- 
veteracy of  the  established  belief  in  contagion, 
the  autliority  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  the  influence  of 
all-powei'ful  terror,  were  quite  sulficient,  without 
the  aid  of  the  iniallibility  of  the  Pope,  to  ex- 
tinguish a  few  feeble  lays  of  emerging  truth. 

In  thus  commenting"  upon  what  1  deem  to  be 
his  pernicious  doctrines,  or  rather  the  pernicious 
doctrines  of  others,  strengthened  by  his  autho- 
rity, it  will  not  be  suspecled,  by  any  liberal 
mind,  that  1  mean  an  invidious  reflection  upon 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  physician,  who  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  the  muse 
of  Pope,  to  whom  Dr.  Friend  addressed  his 
karncd  "  History  of  Physic  ;"  whose  praises 
are  sung,  in  such  strains  as  these,  by  the  poet  of 
health  : 


Nur  should  I  waader  doubtful  of  my  uuy. 
Had  t  the  li^liU  of  that  sagacious  mind. 
Which  tauglit  to  check  tlie  pestileutial  fire. 
And  (juell  the  deadly  Pjrthon  of  the  Nile. 
O  !  thou,  beloved  by  all  Uie  graceful  arts 
Thou,  long  the  favourite  of  th«  healing  powers. 
Indulge,  O  Mead !  a  veU-desigued  Essay, 


(lotioiif  are  considered,  4nd  refuted,  by  George  Pye,  M.D, 
tondou,  1721. 
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However  imperfect ;  and  permit  that  I 
My  little  knowledge  with  my  country  share. 
Till  you  the  rich  Asclepian  stores  unlock. 
And  with  new  graces  dignify  ^he  theme. 

Art  of  Preserving  Health,  B.  i,  1. 53, 


And  whose  skill  is  gratefully  and  pathetically  ex^ 
tolled  by  another  poet : 

••••••••••  And  am  I  fond  of  life^ 

Who  scarce  can  think  it  possible  I  live  ? 
Alive  by  miracle  !  or  what  is  next, 
Alive  by  Mead  ! 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,  N.4.  ' 

Dr.  Mead,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  medical 
science,  was  of  such  high  reputation,  as  to  have 
been  regarded  the  general  patron  of  learning, 
"the  very  Maecenas  of  his  age.  Amongst  the 
numerous  dedicatioifs,  which  I  find  have  been 
addressed  to  him,  there  is  one  prefixed  to  Ains* 
worth's  Latin  Dictionary,  in  which  he  is  thus 
eulogised :  '^  Hinc,  ut  nobilis  ille  Asclepiades, 
M.  T.  Ciceronis  medicus  et  amicus,  utroque 
uteris  Apolline,  et  tam  orando  vales,  quam  me- 
dendo.'"  He  .was  at  any  rate  the  indisputed 
Maecenas  of.  contagion  :  for,  besides  others,  we 
find  Dr,  Joseph  Brown,  in  1730,  dedicating  to 
Km  hi*  *'  Treatise  on  the  Plague,''  and  Sir 
/ohn  Pringle,  about  the  middle  of  the  century^ 
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his  "*  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Hospital  and  Jail  Fevers." 

it  must  be  acknowtedg;ed  that  a  more  fit  per- 
son,  in  all  respects,  to  give  grace  and  plausibility^ . 
to  an  absurd   doctrine,    could  not    have   been 
readily  found.     Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that, , 
Dr.  Mead  must  have  felt,  that  he  had  rather  an 
ungracious  task  to  perform  ;  since  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  either  adopting  the  traditions, 
v^hich  came  to  his  hands,  sanctioned  by  time, 
and  confirmed  by  habit,  how^ever  doubtful  or  ill- 
founded  he  might  have  considered  them,  or  ofr 
opposing  to   them  his  own  authority,  destitute, 
as  he  probably  was,  of  all  personal  experience,, 
of  the  subject.     He  might  also   haye  thought, 
even  if  he  had  possessed  more  insight  into  the . 
matter,  than  it  is  presumable  he  did,  that,  as  the. 
member  of  an   orthodox  body,  it  was    fitting, 
that  he  should  observe  some  decent  regard  to 
orthodoxy;  and  he  probably  was  not  unaware, 
that,  it  would  not  have  tended  tp  his  personal 
comfort,   to   have  unfolded,    if   it  were   in   his 
power,  a  page  of  knowledge  too  copious  for  the 
condition  of  the  times. 

:  In  all  cases,  therefore,  he  would  have  judged 
it  more  discreet,  and  becoming,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described,  to  take  such  shelter,  as 
they  afforded,  under  the  wings  of  Fracastorius, 
Aiexauder  Benedictus,  Forestus;  SennertuB>  &Ckl* 
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than  to  appear  himself  in  the  character  of  an 
original  authority,  in  contradiction  to  a  junta  of 
names  slill  of  formidable  renown  :  and  he  might 
thus,  without  personal  responsibility,  serve  as  the 
ostensible  medical  authority,  to  justify  the  pro*- 
ceedings  of  the  privy -council. 

But  nearly  a  hundred  years  have  since  elap- 
sed ;  the  frauds  and  impositions  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury are  now  fully  unfolded  ;  and  several  of  the 
obstacles  to  free  enquiry,  which  prevailed  pro- 
portionally in  succeeding  ages,  have  either 
wholly  disappeared,  or  very  much  diminished  in 
force.  It  is,  therefore,  allowable  to  presume, 
that,  if  Dr.  Mead  lived  iii  the  present  day,  his 
*'  Discourse"  wnuld  have  been  differently  con- 
ceived. But,  vvliatever  degree  of  superior  au- 
thority may  be  attached  to  the  name  of  this 
physician,  it  can  only  serve  to  render  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  errors,  to  which  he  has  lent  its  sanc- 
tion, a  more  indispensable  oblig'ation  upon  the 
cultivators  of  medical  science.  It  is  in  this  view, 
and  considering  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
advocates  for  contagion,  and  his  book  as  con- 
taining the  marrow  of  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  that  side  of  the  question,  that  I  have 
thought  fit  to  say  so  much  of  the  celebrated  dis- 
course of  Dr.  Mead. 

During  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period, 
the  doctrine  of  contagioB  has  retained  almost 
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undisturbed  possession  of  the  schools  ;  has  been 
uniformly  acted  upon  by  all  Christian  govern- 
ments; and  has  never^  since  its  first  establish- 
ment, as  far  as  I  know^  been  called  in  question, 
in  a  regular  way,  as  it  regards  epidemic  diseases 
m  general ' :  or,  if  called  in  question,  it  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  refuted. 

'  Attempts  to  disprove  contagion  partially^  are  a  virtual 

aoknowledgmeot  of  its  existence  generally^  in  eptilemic 
diseases^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Contagion,  in  plague,  questioned,  in  1758,  hy  Sir  Rickardt' 
Manningham,  and,  in  1174,  hy  Dr.  Maximilian  Stole — 
Quarantine  abolished  and  re-established  in  Austria — «foc- 
trine  extended  successively  to  typhus,  yellow,  jail,  hos- 
pital, and  ship-fevers,  dysentery,  and  even  scurvy — em- 
todied  info  a  regular  system  in  Britain — Sir  John  Prfit-" 
gle  and  Dr.  Huxham — typhus  carcerum  of  Sauvage — 
Black  assize  at  Oaford  in  1577 — Assize  at  Cambridge  in 
152 1 — 2'-Wood's  Antiquities —  Stow — Hollingshed — re- 
marks on  the  assertions  of  Mead — Dr.  XJaius — Febm 
Ephtm.  Brit. — Sickness  at  Taunton  in  1730 — at  Laun- 
ceston  ml 742 — Old  Bailey  Sessions  in  1750 — Assize  at 
Exetei\  in  1586 — curious  opinions  of  Dr.  Bancroft'^ 
Dysentery  considered  contagious  by  Hildanus,  Senner- 
tus,  and  Sir  John  Pringle,  S^c,  and  Scurvy  by  G.  Fabri- 
ciusy  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane—to  doubt  contagion  has 
been  considered  foolish,  or  criminal — researches,  sickness, 
and  death,  of  the  benevolent  Howard. 


This  doctrine^  as  it  respects  plague,  appears, 
to  have  been  questioned,  in  1758,  by  Sir 
Richard  Manningham,  a  physician  of  Lon- 
don ;  and,  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Maximilian  Stole  of 
Vienna.  But,  besides  that  no  circumstances 
existed,  at  the  time  of  their  writing,  of  sufficient 
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general  interest  to  excite  the  public  attention 
atrongly  toward  the  arguments,  which  they 
might  have  employed,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  entered  upon  the  subject  with  a  view  to 
any  generai,  or  extensive  range  of  investigation, 
or  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  any  great 
or  permanent  results.  The  work  of  Sir  Richard 
Manning'ham  waa  calculated  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obviating  at  home  the  calamities  of  an 
impending  scarcity  :  and  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Sttde  were  equally  directed  to  the  removal  of  a 
local  grievance.  In  England,  no  particular  con- 
eequence  followed  from  the  former  j  and,  if,  in 
Austria,  the  latter  eflected  the  temporary  aboli- 
tion of  quarantine,  it  was  shortly  after  restored, 
and  the  institution  naw  exists  in  full  vigour  '. 

If  any  etfurts,  of  even  a  partial  nature,  have 
been  since  made,  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis, 
they  must  have  had  results  directly  opposite  to 
those  which   were   intended  :    for  we  find,  not 


•  Quaranline,  Avhich  was  then  perforraed  at  Semlin,  is 
now,  hs  restored,  perroniied  on  the  frouticri  of  Transjlva- 
Itia,  al  a  |>liict',  from  iu  destiaalioii,  cailed  the  CoutuuuiU, 
near  the  Rulhen  'I'liurn,  (Ited  Tower),  on  the  direct  road, 
llirougli  Wullacia,  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna.  .^Tbe 
term  has  been  borrowed  from  the  ItuHun,  conturaacia,  in 
dial  lauouuge,  siijnif^ing  tiie  stale  of  separation,  or  seclu- 
'iioti,-iu  which  personi,  vupeeUd  of  being  infecltd  with  Jb« 
plugue.  are  placed. 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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only,  that  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  with  tbe 
trifling  and  partial  interruptions,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  some  others,  which  have 
not  fallen  in  my  way,  has  maintained  full  do- 
minion over  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Christendom,  throug-hout  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; but  that  its  sway  has,  in  the  course  of 
that  period,  been  even  considerably  extended. 
Originally  limited  to  plague  and  scarlet  fever,  it 
■fterwards  successively  embraced  typhus,  yellow, 
jail,  hospital]  and  ship  fevers^  dysentery,  and  even 
■curvy. 

The  earliest  traces,  which  we  can  find,  of  this 
doctrine,  as  applied  to  these  last- mentioned  dis- 
eases, are  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  But  it  generally  happened,  at  that  pe- 
riod, that  when  an  author  wished  to  attribute  any 
epidemic  to  a  contagious  origin,  he  called  it  the 
plague.  It  was  not  until  an  advanced  period  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  doctrine,  with 
respect  to  other  fevers,  dysentery,  &c.  was  em- 
bodied into  a  regular  system  :  and  for  thi» 
«cbieveinent,  the  world  is  principally  indebted  to 
Ae  writers  of  our  own  country.  At  present, 
when  foreign  medical  writers  have  occasion  for 
authorities  in  support  of  contagion,  especially  in 
.typhus,  jail,  prison,  or  hospital  fevers,  it  is  usual 
I  >rilh  them  to  quote  Sir  John  Priugle,  Or.  Huz- 
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ham,  or  some  otiier  British  author,  who  has 
treated  of  camp  or  coiitag;ious  diseases '. 

The  sicknesH  which  arose  during  the  black 
aseize  at  Oxford,  in  July,  1577,  so  clearly  de- 
peaded  upon  noxious  air,  that,  although  it  hap- 
pened thirty  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  it  was  not  attributed  to 
that  source  ;  excepting  by  the  physicians,  who 
fled  %  having  most  probably  imbibed  that  papal 
doctrine  in  some  of  the  Universities  of  Italy. 

Upon  this  occasion,  such  only  were  affected, 
as  had  been  actually  exposed  to  the  air.  They 
all  sickened  a  day  or  two  after  the  third  day  of 
the  assize,  being  the  6th  of  July  ;  and  were  all 
dead,  or  recovered  by  the  12tli  of  August : 
"  after  which  died  not  any  of  that  sicknees,  for 
one  of  them  affected  not  another '." 

Stow  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  would  not  have  made  this 
observation,  if  lie  had  written  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  ;  i.  e.  before  1547. 


*  It  is  upon  tfae  anthoritjr  of  Hnxliam  and  Priiiglef  th^ 
Sauvages,  has  admitted  a  coDtagioua  disease,  under  the 
denominalica  of  "  Typhus  Carcerum,"  into  liis  Methodical 
Nosology. 

'  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Uaivetsity  of 
Oxford,  Vol.  11.  p.  188,  et  tcq. 

'  Stow'i  Chronicle. 
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Sii  Richard  Baker  says,  "  all  that  were  then 
present,  almost  every  one,  within  forty  hours 
died,  except  women  and  children."  U"  women 
and  children  did  not  die,  whilst  others  did,  we 
may  conclude  Hiat  it  was  because  they  were  not 
present  at  the  trial.  None  however  considered 
this  sickness  as  arising  from  contag;ion.  Some 
thought  that  it  was  devised  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  used  the  art  magic  in  the  design  ;  the 
Register  of  Merton  College,  that  it  sprung 
"  ex  artificionis  diabolicis,  et  plane  papislids 
fiatibus  e  Lovaniensi  barathero  excitatis ;"  and 
others,  that  it  was  "  inge/is  miraculum"  a 
judgment  on  the  cruelty  of  the  judge  for  the 
■entence  passed  upon  the  bookbinder. 

In  1521 — 2,  in  Lent  time,  a  similar  circum- 
stance happened  at  the  assize  at  Cambridge- 
All  who  were  present  were  taken  sick  ;  and  many 
died '.  Neither  this,  nor  the  disease  called  Su- 
dor Anglicus,  which  appeared  first  in  England, 
as  is  supposed,  in  1485,  nor  any  other  fever  was 
'ever  spoken  of  as  contagioits,  till  after  the  year 
1547*.  If  they  were,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
authorities. 

'  Wood's  History,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  IBS. 
■   •  This  was  tbe  jear,  in  which  the  ductriiie  was  promul- 
gated by  the  authority  of  ihc  Pope,   and  the  Ci 
Trent.     Fracaslorius's   book,    * 
published  ill  1548. 


dl  of 
to  puve  the  way,  had  been 
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Mead  says,  that  "  Ihe  sweating-  sickness,  called 
the  Sudor  AngUcus,  and  Febris  Ephemera  Bri- 
tannica*,  because  it  was  commonly  thought  to 
have  taken  its  rise  hercj  was  probably  of  a 
foreign  original/'  &c,  "  We  learn  from  hislo- 
jics,"  he  adds,  "  that  ihe  first  lime  tliis  was  felt 
herCj  which  was  in  the  year  1485,  it  begun  in 
the  army,  with  which  King  Henry  VII.  came 
from  France,  and  landed  in  Wales  '  ;  and  it  was 
then  thought  to  have  been  brought  into  France 
from  the  femous  siege  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks, 
three  or  four  years  before'."  "  And  of  the  four 
returns,  which  this  has  made  since  that  time ; 
viz.  those  in  tlie  years  1537,  and  1538,  maif 
very  jusilt/  be  suspected  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  pestilence,  which  at  those  times  raged  in 
Italy,  particularly  at  Florence  and  Naples*. 
And  the  others  were  very  probably  from  a  Turk- 
ish infection  '." 

Upon  these  vague  statements  of  Dr.  Mead, 
giving  him  entire  credit  for  sincerity,  1  beg  to 
observe,  1.  That  the  name  given  to  this  disease 

■  Tlie  same  fever  was  called,  b^  Wedeliiis  and  Majerne, 
Febris  Hungarica.  Jos.  Brown's  Treatise  of  the  Pttigut. 
London,  1'3'2H.     Pref.  Epist.  p.  9. 

*  Caius  de  t'ebre  ephemera  Brittauuica. 

*  Dbcourse,  p.  6. 

*  Bondinelli  Coiitagio  iu  Fireoze,  and  Sumniuule  [lUlar. 
Ai  Napoli. 

'  Discourse,  p.  7. 
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iftt  the  time,  sufficiently  indicates  the  opinion  then 
.entertained  of  its  origin.  2.  Dr.  Mead  does  not 
(inform  us  bj/  whom  it  was  then  thought  to  have 
^een  brought  into  France,  from  the  siege  of 
Jlhodes ;  for  the  ba<it  possible  reason,  because 
|he  idea  of  an  epidemic  disease  being  propagated 
,by  contagion  was  not  entertained  by  any  one  at 
.tbat  time.  I  beg  to  disclaim  the  intention  of 
impeaching  Dr.  Mead's  integrity.  Not  being 
aware  of  the  existence  of  deception  upon  this 
j)ointj  he  fell  as  naturally  into  the  delui^ion,  as 
XiOrd  Bacon  and  Gibbon,  as  stated  in  the  second 
chapter.  3.  He  quotes  Caius  (Keys)  to  shew 
that  it  was  imported  by  the  army  of  King  Henry, 
which  bad  landed  from  France  in  Wales.  But 
Caius  expressly  gives  it  a  domestic  origin  ;  "  His 
'  fnostris  Britannis)  enim  morbus  hie  ut  adventitiuB 
non  est,  i(a  novus  non  est.  Siquidem  ex  bii^tonis 
Britannicis  intelligo,  maluin  hoc  ex  Brilannid 
orlum  esse  (quantum  scire  iicet)  in  exercitu  Hen- 
rici  Regis  Anglife  ejus  nominis  septimi,  quani 
partim  ex  Gallia  turn  nuper  secum  adduxerat^ 
parlim  in  Walli&  propter  Milfordium,  quo  classe 
appiilit,  conscripserat '." 

Friend  says,  of  the  sweating  sickness,  that,  "  it 
began  at  first  in  1483,  in  Henry  the  VHth's 
Briny,  upon  his  landing  at  Milford-Haven,  and 


Caius  de  Feb.  Eptiem.  Biit.  new  edit.  p.  19. 
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apread  itself  in  London, /rom  (AcSIsi  of  Sep-' 
tember  to  the  end  of  October.  It  returnecl  five 
times,  and  always  in  summer:  first  in  1485; 
then  in  1506  ;  afterwards  in  1517  ;  when  it  wai 
8o  violent  that  it  killed  in  the  space  of  three 
hours ;  90  that  many  of  the  nobiUty  dy'd,  and  of 
the  viil^r  sort,  in  several  towns,  half  often 
perished.  It  appeared  the  fourth  time  in  1528, 
and  proved  mortal  then  in  the  space  of  six  hours : 
many  of  the  courtiers  dy'd  of  it,  and  Henry  VIII, 
himself  was  in  dang'er.  In  1539,  and  only  then, 
it  infected  the  Netherlands  and  Germany ;  in 
which  last  country  it  did  much  mischief,  and 
destroy'd  many,  and  particularly  was  the  occa- 
sion of  interrupting  a  conference  at  Marpurgh, 
between  Luther  and  Zuingtius,  about  the  Eacba- 
rist.  The  last  return  of  it  with  us  was  in  1551 : 
in  Westminster,  it  carried  off  i2U  in  a  day,  and 
the  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  both  Dukes  of 
Suffolk,  dy'd  of  it.  At  Shrewsbury  particularly, 
where  our  author,  Caius,  resided,  it  broke  out  in 
a  very  furious  manner.  The  description  he 
gives  of  it  is  terrible,  like  the  plague  of  Athens. 
He  very  properly  calls  it  a  pestilent  contagious 
£eaver,  of  one  natural  daj/ '. " 

If  Caius,  as  Dr.  Friend  says,  calls  this  disease, 
npOQ  its  last  return,  in  1551,  a  contagious  pesti- 


'  Hi.t9u  of  Plfj»ic  Vol.  »f.V.  »a,  334. 
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lence,  it  is  obvious  where  and  when  lie  must 
liave  imbibed  this  doctrine.  But  a  contapous 
disease  never  kills  in  six,  much  less  in  three 
hours  :  and  never  commences  and  ceases  at 
regular  and  determinate  periods. 

U  must  he  unnecessary  to  comment  upon 
his  suspicions  that  the  fevers  of  lb27  and  1528 
might  have  been  imported  from  Florence  or 
Naples  ;  or  that  those  of  subsequent  years  might 
have  been  imported  from  Turkey, 

An  instance  of  supposed  jail  infection  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May 
1750,  to  have  occurred  during  the  Lent  assize  at 
Taunton,  in  the  year  1730.  And  Dr.  Huxhara 
speaks  of  a  fever,  which  happened  at  Launces- 
ton,  in  1742,  occasioning  great  mortalily,  which 
Be  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  a  conlagion 
generated  in  the  prisons,  and  disseminated  by 
means  of  the  county  assize'. 

The  next  instance  of  this  fever  wc  hear  of  is 
in  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  in  the  spring  of  1750, 
when  the  Lord  Mayjr,  and  two  of  t!ie  judges 
Were  affected.  This  was  the  fever  which  gave 
tise  to  the  work  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  already 
I  mentioned, 

'  Betvfeen  typhus,  jail,  ho*(pilal,  and  ship  fever, 
1  have  here  made  no  distinction,  since  they  are  all 

'  Dc  aeie,  Ac.  Vol.  11.  p.  82, 
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produced  by  various  modifications  of  noxious  air ; 
and  are  all  as  coinplotely  independaut  of  conta- 
gion, as  of  any  power,  from  the  sphere  of  wliose 
inHuence  they  are  distant  many  thousand  miles'. 

'  Hollingshed,  Vol.  II.  p.  1547,  relates  the  history  of  a 
^sickness  which  h'dppened  (turing  the  assize  at  Exetei^  in 
March,  1688.  Dr.  Bancwft,  at  p,  661,  of  Itis  Eiaaif.  says 
this  "  appears  to  have  been  tlie  true  jail  disUmpir."  What 
kt  Considers  the  Irne  juil  diileinper  is  one  tliut  h  cuntagiuus : 
and  he  takes  it  fur  granted  Uuit  l/iiit  was  contagious,  because 
Holliugslied  sajs,  thwt  "  it  was  disptiscU  tliroiighout  the 
whole  shire."  In  this  expresiiuii  doubtless  Hollingslied  was 
correct :  Air  it  could  not  but  hiive  befii  dispersed  throughout 
the  shire,  initsmuoii  as  the  liabitiitions  of  the  llill'erent  per- 
soni,  who  had  been  pr<:itenl  at  (lie  ai>t>iEe,  atid  were  after- 
wards seized  with  sickness,  might  be  scatlered.  Hafiog 
proved  tlie  doctrine  of  contagion  in  epidemic  diseases  to  be 
iuipofisiliie,  it  cannot  he  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  refu- 
tations of  mere  mifiiunded  assertions,  in  regard  to  particulat 
epidemics.  But,  if  proof  could  now  be  obtained  of  this  tact, 
1  would  pledge  luy  existence  it  would  be  found,  that  none, 
but  those  that  were  aclunlly  present  at  the  assi/e,  were 
atTected  with  the  particular  malady  in  ijuesliun.  The  most 
ridiculous  part  is  yet  to  come  "  And,  on  Ihis  subject,'' 
says  Dr.  Bancroft,  (p.  6(i^l,  (164.)  "  the  author  makes  an 
imparlant,  and  I  believe  juat  observation,  cuDceming  the 
time  which  the  infection  reuiaineil  dormant  in  Ike  it/stem: 
viz.  '  It  restcth  for  the  most  part  fotirteene  daitt  and  up- 
wards, by  a  secret  injection,  before  it  breeke  out  into  J'oiet 
and  violence,'  This  '  upwards'  may  mean  the  whole  of  a 
man's  life,  if  it  sliould  t>e  one  of  no  ordinary  duration.  But 
the  '  fourteene  daieii'  constitute  a  period  sutHcienlly  mttia- 
va^'ant,  not  to  rei^uirc  any  uddilionid  ground  of  ditbelief. 
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With  respect  to  dysentery,  Hildanus,  Senner- 
(bs.  Sir  Juliii  Pringk  ',  and  a.  thouf^and  imitators, 
have  (oiiBider<?d  it  to  depend  upon  contagion : 
pDit  scurvy  has  been  regarded  by  Fabricius,  Sir 
jjilbert  Blane.  and  perhaps  by  ottiers,  as  arising 
from  the  same  source. 

By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century^  the  cata- 
logue of  diseases  reputed  contagious  was  aug- 
mented prodigiously  beyond  its  original  amount. 
Thus,  we  see,  by  what  degrees  error  may  be 
I  perfected.  The  torrent  was  overwhelming  and 
irresistible.  If  any  one  has  dared  even  partially 
to  call,  the  doctrine  in  question,  he  has  run  the 
hsk  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy  of  tlie  human 
tsce.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  its  advocates  that 
they  could  safely  issue  their  own  opinions,  under 
tlie  double  £eg'is  of  papal  infallibility,  and  popular 
^rm ;  but  they  have  charged  all  who  presumed  to 
ditfer  with  them,  even  in  a  small  degree,  with  con- 
fUmacy,  when  thoy  liave,  upon  any  occasion,  re- 
ffised  to  receive  their  assertions  as  facts;  or  when 
tiiey  have  declined  to  enter  upon  the  hopeful  task 

I  conlil  as  easily  credit  the  capnbiiity  of  Atexander  Bene- 
liu's  ftaUierbed  lo  communicate  contagicin  at  the  end  of 
\  tecen  years.  \a  a  preceding  chapter,  1  have  shewn  liie 
liksiu'dily  of  the  various  inlervals  assigned  (o  infection." 
•_*  "  This  disorder"  he  says,  "  is  nol  so  catching  as  moat 
Mbei^  of  the  coalagioua  kind."  Obi.  o»  Ike  dittatu  of  Ihc 
JkVH^i  last  tiSi. p.  'i^t       ,~ 
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of  proving  a  negative.  They  have  even  impated 
to  them  unwarrantable  motives.  Thus,  in  our  oivtt 
timea,  the  benevolent  Howard  has  permitted  him- 
self to  pronounce,  for  a  philanthropist,  rather  a 
harsh  censure  upon  the  endeavours  of  Dr.  Maxi- 
milian Stole,  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the 
quarantine  establishment,  upon  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers, of  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  the  pater- 
nal administration  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  '. 

In  fairness,  we  are  bound,  until  the  contrary 
appears,  to  regard  the  motives  of  the  advocates 
for  each  side,  of  any  question,  as  equally  disin- 
terested :  or,  more  properly,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  motives,  but  only  with  the  argu- 
ments, of  the  contending  parties.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  take  undue  biasses  into  the  account, 
we  ought  to  expect,  in  preference,  to  find  them 
attached  to  that  side  of  a  question,  which  alTordt 
the  best  prospects  of  laws,  regulations,  and  estab' 
liahments ;  i  e:  which  presents  the  most  abun- 
dant crops  of  business. 

In  this  instance,  no  such  imputation  can  attach 
to  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion, 
since  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  their  principles,  would  be  the  abolition  of 
quarantines,  and  every  police  institution,  con- 
nected with    limt  opinion.      And    it  would  he 

'  Lniareltus,  p.  42. 
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somewhat  monstrous  to  suspect  them  of  i^ishing 
g^ratuitously^  or  for  sport,  or  even  for  the  sake  of 
an  ephemeral  triumph  in  argument,   to  induce 
governments  to  pursue  a  course,  which  might 
increase  sickness  and   mortality   amongst  their 
fsubjects.     For  my  part,  I  shall  only  say  of  my- 
^If.on  this  topic,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  as  some  proof  of  sincerity,  that  there  ii» 
no  measure  in  my  contemplation  to  propose,  of 
'nhich  I  shall  not  willingly  be  the  first  personally 
lo  incur  the  danger.      On  the  other  hand,   I 
dioiild  consider  it  the  highest  presumption  to 
denyv'to  the  advocates  for  the  opposite  opinions, 
4jh^  credit  of  eqiial  sincerity.     With  respect  to 
jtlte  illustridus  Howard  rcspecially,   although  an 
jBi^ees^  jof  noble  enthusiasm^,  and  some  mis-infor- 
l99iUtiDD>.  had  led  him  rather  hastily  to  charge  the 
ingenious  and  respectable  Dr.  Stole  with  unwor- 
tliy  motives,  it  would  be  both  iHiberal  and  unjust 
to  suspect  himself  of  want  of  sincerity,  or  of  any 
mean  bias,  or  interested  view. 
:    But  not  so  the  executive  agents  of  the  plague 
institutions,  in  the  Levant,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  principal  part  of  his  information,  and 
to  whose  evidence  the  authority  of  his  name 
ha3  unfortunately  given  a  weight,  that  does  not 
belong  to  it :    persons,   who,  if  they  could  be 
supposed  to  be  unbiassed  by  interest,  the  very 
existence  of  their  situation  depending  upon  the 


duration  of  the  pop'ilar  belief  in  contagion,  are 
almost  necessarily  confirmed  in  error,  by  habit ; 
who,  in  all  their  answers  to  his  queries,  evince, 
that,  upon  the  whole  of  the  subject,  they  have 
no  fixed  or  uniform  opinions,  but  merely  a  vacil- 
lating belief;  and  whose  statements  consist,  not 
of  facts  established  by  proofs,  but  of  vague  and 
unsupported  assertions,  the  testimony  of  every 
one  being  in  contradiction  to  that  of  every  other, 
and  each  inconsistent  with  himaelf. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  so  mucli,  did  it  i>ot  ap- 
pear, that,  upon  the  delusive  information,  obtained 
by  Howard,  from  these  impure  sources,  has  prin- 
cipally been  founded  the  decision  of  the  British 
government,  respecting  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing lazarettos  in  l^ngland ;  and  tiiat  it  has 
unhappily  contributed  to  procure  a  farther  re- 
spite for  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  contagion, 
and  all  its  baleful  consequences. 

As,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Ihe  falla- 
ciousness of  that  evidence  is  exposed,  under  the 
heads,  to  which  its  several  parts  respectively 
belong,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  here 
into  any  regular  examination  of  it,  as  a  whole. 

'  Howard's  queries,  nnd  the  answers  if  some  pliysictant 
of  the  Levant,  ia  his  work  upon  Laaarettos,  p.  32.  et  seq. 

..'   .,  ■■..   .  *   'J^L-tJ:      J^'   .■!       •'^    r    • 
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But,  of  Howard  himself,  who  eeems  to  be, 
Upon  this  subject,  the  first  person  who  has  de- 
Berved  the  name  of  an  inveetigatoij  it  is  neces- 
■  Bary  that  I  should  say  more.  This  excellent 
'  man,  having  set  out  with  so  decided  a  belief  in 
contagion,  that  he  appears  to  hare  thought  it 
foolish,  or  criminal,  to  doubt,  and  taking  it  of 
course  for  gmnted,  that  lazarettos  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  their  intended  purposes,  directed  bis 
researches  towards  discovering  their  defects,  and 
tile  means  of  improving*  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  he  was  un- 
I  fortunately  seized  with  a  fever,  at  Cherson,  of 
which  he  there  died.     The  account  of  his  last 
Blness,  as  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  ',  evinces  that  bis 
premature  death  was  occasioned  by  the  couse- 
I  <[uences  of  a  double  error ;  first,  the  belief  that 
[  the  disease,  under  wliich  he  laboured,  obviously 
t  9  fever  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  occasioned  by 
f  fatigue  and  moisture,   was  produced  by  conta- 
gion :  and  secondly,  that  negation  was  the  proper 
node  of  treatment. 

'  Mr.  Howard  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  lady, 
|*who  was  dangerously  ill.  She  lived  about  twenty- 
]  four  miles  (thirty-five  verats)  from  Cheraon.  He 
I  found  her  in  imminent  danger,  he  prescribed 
Fjjrliat  be  thought  proper,  and  desired  her  family 


■  Travels  ill  Russia  and  Uie  Crimea.  Vol.  II.  p.  604. 
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to  send  again  for  him,  if  slie  ffot  better,  adding 
that  if,  as  he  much  feared,  she  should  get  worse, 
it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  Sometime  after  hia 
return  to  Cherson,  a  letter  arrived,  stating  the 
lady  was  better,  and  begging  that  he  would  come 
without  loss  of  time  :  when  he  examined  the  date 
of  the  letter,  he  perceived  that,  by  some  unac- 
countable delay,  it  had  been  eight  days  in  geU 
ting  to  his  hands,  Upon  this,  he  resolved  to  go 
with  alt  possible  expedition.  The  weather  was 
extremely  tempestuous,  and  very  cold,  it  being 
late  ill  the  year,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
In  his  impatience  to  set  out,  a  conveyance  not 
being  immediately  ready,  he  mounted  an  «]d 
dray  hOTse,  used  in  Admiral  Mordvinof's  family 
to  carry  water,  and  thus  proceeded  to  visit  h^ 
patient.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  the  lady 
dying;  this,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
affected  him  so  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever. 
Mia  clothes,  at  the  same  time,  had  been  wet 
through ;  but  be  attributed  his  fever  entirely  to 
another  cause.  Having  administered  something 
to  his  patient,  to  excite  perspiration  ;  as  soon  at 
the  symptoms  of  it  appeared,  he  put  his  band 
beneath  the  bed-clothes  to  feel  her  pulse,  that 
■he  might  not  be  chilled  by  removing  them,  anA 
believed  that  her  fever  was  thus  communicated 
to  him.  After  this  painful  journey,  Mr.  H. 
returned  to  Cherson,  and  the  lady  died.     Failing' 
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to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  Admiral  PricstmaiT,  tliat 

gentleman  called  upon  Ilim,  and  found  Itim  ueak 

and  ill,  sitting  l>efore  a  stove,  in  bis  bcd-rooin, 

JIaving  enc|uired  after  liis  healthy  Mr.  M,  replied 

tliat  his  end  was  approaching  very  fast,  that  he 

had  several  tliiiij^s  to  say  tn  him,  and  thanked  liiin 

for  cailiiif^.     The  Admiriil,  imstginlng  tlie  whole 

.(o  be  the  result  of  low  spirits,  tried  to  cliaiige  the 

conversation.     Mr.  H.  soon  assured  him  it  was 

^otherwise,    that  he  contemplated  his  dissolution 

.■with  cheerfulness,  for  death  had  no  terrors  for 

,him.     He  added  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to 

live,  and  lliat  his  mode  of  life  rendered  it  inipos- 

lible  that  he  should  get  rid  of  the  fever,  that  as 

he  had  existed  upon  vegetables  and  water,  and  a 

.little  bread  and  tea  for  years,  he  could  not  lower 

bis  diet,  and  therefore  believed  he  must  die.     He 

£xed  on  the  spot,  where  he  wished  to  be  buried, 

.  (near  the  villag'e  of  DatiphignyJ  five  versts  from 

I     Cherson.  on  the  road  to  Nicholaef.     He  begged 

f     Admiral  Priestnian  to  secure  this  spot,  and  desired 

to  be  interred  witliout  any  pomp.     He  became 

delirious  previous   to  his  death,   and  long  per- 

listed  in  rejecting  medical  advice.     At  last,  at 

J  the   earnest  solicitation    of  Admiral  Mordvinof, 

,  he  allowed  a  physician  to  be  sent  for,  wlio  admi- 

)  nistercd   the    musk   draught,    wliich    is  used  in 

Russia,  only  in  the  last  cxti-emity.     Admiral  M. 

gave  it  him,    He  jwallowed  a  ijttle.^but  endea- 
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voured  to  avoid  the  rest,  and  gave  evident  signs 
of  disapprobation.  He  sliortly  after  breathed 
his  last.  These  particulars  of  Mr.  H's.  death, 
were  communicated  by  his  two  friends,  Admiral 
Mordvinof,  then  chief  Admiral  of  the  black  sea 
fleet,  and  Admiral  Prlestman,  an  English  officer 
in  the  Russian  service," 

As  the  death  of  Lycurgus  was  calculated  to 
give  perpetuity  to  his  laws,  so  the  death  of 
Howard  might,  if  it  had  stood  in  need  of  such 
support,  have  contributed  to  prolong  the  behef 
in  contagion.  But  we  shpuld  not,  in  matters  of 
science,  allow  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
splendor  of  philanthropic  views,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  most  noble  intentions  that  can 
animate  the  mind  of  man,  may  often  be  produc- 
tive of  conseqi'ences  the  most  pernicious  to 
society.  This  observation,  I  fear,  will  apply 
to  many  of  the  well  intended  effgrts  of  Howard. 
But  it  is  only  with  the  effects  of  that  generous 
zeal,  which  he  employed  upon  epidemic  diseases 
and  lazarettos,  thaL  I  have  here  any  concern. 
In  these  respects,  it  will  follow,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence, from  my  principles,  that  the  whole  of  his 
views  were  mistaken  :  and  that^  had  they  had  any 
effect  in  confirming,  or  prolonging,  the  h-lief  in 
contagion,  or  in  enforcing  tife  expediency  of 
quarantine  and  lazarettos,  his  effort;  would  have 
been  in  so  far  pernicious. 
TOL.  I.  c  c 
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The  fact  i3,  however,  that  the  researches  of 
Howard  have  effected  no  change  whatever,  in 
the  state  of  opinions,  or  knowledge,  respecting 
epidemic  diseases.  They  have  left  the  matter  pre- 
cisely where  they  found  it ;  with  the  sole  differ- 
ence of  having  occasioned  the  transfer  of  qua- 
rantine for  British  ships,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  England,  and  the  establishment,  in  the  latter, 
of  lazarettos  ;  i.  e.  a  more  complete  extension  to 
'this  country  of  the  evils,  which  had  previously 
teen  entailed,  by  the  doctrine  of  contpgion,  upon 
the  nations  of  the  continent 

It  appears,  then,  that,  whilst  those  who  might 
!  "not  have  been   able   to  give  full  credit  to  this 
delusion,  would  have  found  it  a  service  of  ex- 
treme danger    to    have  proclaimed,   even    in   a 
'  partial    manner,    their    dissent ;    the    principal 
labours  of  the  adherents  of  this  hyiiothesis,  no 
■proof  of  its  truth  being  deemed  necessary,  have, 
I    from  its  first  promulgation  to  the  latter  end  of 
I    the  18tb  century,  consisted  in  vain  endeavours 
"to  reconcile  contradictions.     After  having  ''es- 
poused this  well  endowed  opinion,"  either  be- 
^  Cause  it  was  in  fashion,  because  it  had  emanated 
-from  a  source  which  was  regarded  sacred  and 
infallible,  or  because   the   examination    into   its 
merits  would  have  been  a  troublesome  enquiry, 
Its    partisans  have  been    successively  occupied, 
for  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  in  seeking 
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argument^  (in  the  words  of  Locke,  which  1  have 
chosen  for  the  motto  of  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter)  ^'  to  varnish  its  deformity/' 

With  the  present  century  has  arisen  a  more 
ardent  spirit  of  enquiry.  Practical  researches, 
concerning  epidemic  diseases,  founded  upon 
principles,  which  I  had,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  century,  the  good  fortune  to  trace, 
and  the  boldness,  or  perhaps  the  audacity,  to 
promulgate,  have  been  attempted,  by  several 
persons,  since  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, although  unhappily  without  success :  and 
the  additional  good  fortune  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  myself  of  being  the  first  to  obtain, 
in  the  highest  species  of  epidemic,  practical  elu- 
(Cidation,  both  in  respect  to  the  cause,  and  to  the 
cure,  of  the  truth  of  my  original  conclusions. 

An  account  of  these  researches  will  form  th^ 
ix»t  part  of  the  succeeding  volume. . 
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Observations  on  a  late  publication  of  Mr.  Pi/m — ahurdity 
of  the  idea  of  exterminating  epidemic  diieates—delusive 
and  pernicioia  doctrinei,    and  nomenclatvre,  of  ytUou 

■-  fever — errors  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  retpecUng  ti/pkus  and 
plague — if  these  diseases  mere  contagious,  they  would  not 
manifest  a  preference  for  particular  countries. — Small-pot 
has  no  fixed  kead-quitrters. 


In  attempting  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  which  has 
%ecn  adduced  in  the  preceding  chapters,  I  feel 
that  the  suhject  is  of  an  importance  extremely 
^difficult  to  be  conceived,  and,  by  my  humble 
powers,  quite  impossible  to  be  adequately  repre- 
sented. But  !t  does  not  follow,  that,  we  should 
not  attempt  to  develope  an  important  subject, 
because  we  are  unable  to  do  full  justice  to  its 
merits. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  different  or 
opposite  nature  of  the  means,  which  different 

.■persons  will  pursue,  in  professing,  and  probably 
really  intending,  the  same  ends.     "  With  a  view 

^  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  miseries  and 
mortality,  which  have  been  produced  in  different 
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parts  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  erroneous 
opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  yellow  fever/' 
Mr.  Fym '  writes  a  l)ook  to  prove,  as  lie  says, 
that  it  is  a  highly  contagious  disease;  that  the 
contagion,  upon  which  it  depends,  is  a  native  of 
Bulam,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ,■  that  it  ig  now,  as 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  performing  a 
tour  of  the  earth,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
propagating  its  sable  race  ;  and,  finally,  lie  pro- 
poses, by  means  of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and 
medical  police^  nothing  less  than  its  total  exter- 
mination ' ! 

These  marvellous  institutions  he  of  course 
thinks,  although  he  has  omitted  to  recommend  it 
in  express  terms,  should  be  multiplied  tiiroughout 
the  universe^  wherever  this  African  monster  is 
likely  to  shew  his  merciless  face.  "  Having  been 
more  than  once  witness  to  the  dreadful  ravages 
committed  by  this  disease,"  says  Mr.  Pym,  "and 
having  for  several  years  acted  successful^/ 
against  its  influence,  I  have  thought  it  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  me  to  step  forward  in  the  cause 
of  kumaniti/,  with  the  view  of  combating  the 
errors  and  opinions  relating  to  it,  which  have 
been  so  industriously  circulated,  even  by  medi- 
cal men,  who  have  never  seen  it  ,■    and  by  a 

'  ObsemtiDDs,  &c.  Dedication  to  the  medical  officers  of 
the  nav^  and  annj',  *  Ibid,  j>ief.  p.  5. 
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totteciion  of  facts  and  arguments,  to  convince 

I  ihe  most  prejudiced,  that  the  disease  in  question 

I  ii  highly  contagious  ;   and   that  Us  7nortatity 

\  may  he  prevented  by  the  establishment  of  qua- 

Tantine  and  a  good  police  \" 

Since  the  conflict  of  opinions  cannot  fail  l^lti- 
mately  to  elicit  the  truth  ;  and  discussion,  to 
prove  a  more  powerful  antagonist  of  pestilencej 
than  quarantine,  we  ought  to  hold  ourselves  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Pym,  for  having,  even  although  it 
may  not  be  wholly  in  the  quality  of  a  volunteer, 
engaged  in  the  controversy. 

This  writer,  as  I  collect  from  the  tille-psge 
of  his  work,  is  a  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals, 
and  late  a  Superintendant  of  Quarantine,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  at  Malta : 
and  in  these  capacities,  the  public  would  natu- 
rally have  ascribed  to  him  a  certain  portion  of 
Authority,  in  respect  to  pestilential  diseases.  But, 
however  we  might  be  disposed  to  defer  to  such  an 
authority,  in  all  things  reasonable,  it  will  scarcely 
be  expected,  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  extraordi- 
nary importance,  we  should  be  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  opinions  of  any  person,  however  little  fal- 
lible, or  however  much  experienced,  without 
examination.  Let  us  cursorily  examine  those  of 
Mr.  Pym. 


'  Pym's  Obs.  Pref.  p.  12. 
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He  sets  out  by  staling,  that  he  has  "  for  seve- 
ral years  acted  successfully  against  the  influ- 
ence o?  yeMovr  fever;"  but  he  omits  to  inform 
us,  wheiij  where,  or  how.  ^Yas  it  at  Gibraltar, 
or  at  Malta  ?  Was  it  by  quarantine,  lazaretto^ 
and  medical  police  establishments  ?  Or  does  he 
seriously  mean  to  impress  us  with  the  belief, 
that,  when  pestilences  have  not  occurred,  they 
have  heen  prevented  hy  these  institutions;  and, 
that,  when  they  have  occurred,  it  has  been  be- 
cause the  police  has  not  exercised  its  usual  vi- 
gilance ? 

The  friends  of  free  discussion  can  have  no 
desire  to  withliold  from  Mr.  Pym  the  credit  thai 
may  be  thought  due  to  him,  for  having  stepped 
forward,  as  he  says,  "  in  the  cause  of  huma; 
nity  ;"  provided  they  themselves  are  not  accused, 
in  preferring  opposite  measures,  of  wishing  to 
destroy  mankind.  When  he  talks  of  errors  cir- 
culated with  industry,  by  persons,  who  never 
saw  the  disease,  does  he  mean  to  insinuate,  that 
there  are  insane  persons  going  about  the  world, 
gratuitously,  to  circulate  error,  knowing  it  to  be 
such,  and  with  the  intention  of  injuring  their 
species  ;  or  to  recommend  imphcit  deference  to 
the  authority  of  plague  guardians,  and  super- 
intendants  of  quarantine,  or  to  deprecate  all  en- 
quiry ?  Alarm  has  been  felt,  or  feigned,  in 
varipus   quarters,  on   account  of  the  attempts 
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which  have  been  made  to  disturb  the  venerable 
doctrine    of    contagion.     But,    unless   doctrines 
could  at  once  be  true^  and  capable  of  being  re- 
futed, I  am  unable  to  comprehend  how  truth  can 
ever  be  injured  by  discussion.     The  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,    do    not  addtesa 
themselves  lo  the  passions,    prejudices,  or  pre- 
linied  inlei'ests,  of  the  multitude,  higli,  or  low ; 
I  fast  to  the  cool,  and  dispua^ionate  reason  of  the 
I  jBflecting  part   of  the   community.     Nor  ought 
fljey  to  be  censured,  if  they  should  be  unable  lo 
j  yield  to  the  force  of  that  "  coUeclion  of  facts 
and  arguments,"  by   which  Mr.   Pym  has  ex- 
I  jKCted  "  to  convince  the  moat  prejudiced,  that 
'  the  disease  in  question   is  fiighli/  contagious;" 
I  BOtwithelanding  his  notable  discovery  of  certain 
[  **'jpeculiariues  belonging  lo  it,   which  were  uii- 
I   lEltown  before,  particularly  that  of  its  attacking 
Me  human  fraine  but  once  '." 
<-  Ae,  when  epidemic  diseases  have  not  occurred, 
tliey  have  been  suppobed  to  have  been  prevented, 
and  when  they  have  ceased,  lo  iiave  been  extin- 
guished, by  the  exen.ons  of  the  police  institu- 
ybns ;  so,  when  persons  have  remained  exempt 
frbm  a  second  attack  of  pestilence,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  disease  is  incapable  of  atfecling 
ifte  same  person  a  second  time  ! 


'  Pjm's  Obs,  Pref.  p.  7.  Sec  chapter  vji. 
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Thusj  by  confounding  Ihe  principle  (rf  tbe 
incapability  of  recurrence  of  the  disease,  with 
the  fact  of  its  non- recurrence,  in  the  same  per- 
son, an  attempt  Is  made  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  fresh  superstructure  of  error.  But,  if  tliis 
alledged  "  peculiarity"  were  admitted,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  it  could  prove  nothing.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  shew,  besides,  that  the  disease 
does  not  appear  and  cease,  at  certain  determinate 
periods,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Spain  ;  before  its  de- 
pendence upon  contagion  could  be  admitted  to 
be  possible. 

This  circumstance  (the  alletlged  fact  of  its 
affecting  the  human  frame  but  once)  Mr.  Pyra 
considers  "  of  the  utmost  consequence,  not  only 
as  relating  (o  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  but  as  as~ 
sisting  materially  in  the  regulations  necessary  to 
be  established,  with  the  view  of  checking  the 
progress  of,  or  totally  exterminating  this  most 

TERBrBLE  OF  ALL  DISEASES  '." 

Immense,  or  almost  incalculable,  as  are  the 
interests,  which  this  enquiry  involves,  it  is  not 
a  little  extraordinary,  or  rather  it  is  hardly 
credible,  that,  upon  a  strict  investigation,  the 
real  bearings  of  the  subject,  upon  the  welfare  of 
L         nations,  should  prove  to  be  in  a  sense^  not  simply 


I 
I 
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diSerent  from,  but  diamelrically  opposite  to,  tliat, 

^  JB    which  it  has  been    held    for   the  last  270 

I  j%ars. 

It  is  for  objects  precisely  similar    with  those 

\  vhich  Mr.  Pym  professes  to  have  in  view,  in 
recommending-  faither  estaWishmcnts  of  qua- 
rantine and  medical  police,    that  /  recommend 

I  t^e  abolition  of  those  institutions,  where  they 
already  exist:  viz.  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
oarrcnce  of  the  incalcnlable  sickness  and  mor- 

,  tolity,  which  have,  fur  the  last  two  hundi'ed  and 
Bventy  years,  been   produced  by  epidemic  dis- 

1  eases,  throughout  the  world,  in  consequence  of 

I  the  delusive  opinions,  which  have,  during  that 
period,  amongst  Christians,  almost  universally 
prevailed,  both  respecting  their  cause  and  pre- 
vention, and  (heir  nature  and  cure  ;  as  well  as  in 

[  order  to  obviate,  or  to  remove  numerous  other 
o^ils,  which  have  been  entailed  by  these  opinions 

I  Upon  society. 

-  But,  in  his  project  of  "  exterminating  this 
most  terrible  of  all  diseases,"  Mr.  Pym  soars 
many  degrees  beyond  the  limits,  which  I  had 
affixed  to  my  comparatively  sober  expectations. 
Content  if  1  should  have  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining and  indicating  to  a  certain  degree  the 
r^eans,  by  which  epidemic  maladies  may  be  pre- 
vented, mitigated,  and  cured,  I  shall  not,  until 
men  have  learnt, to  live  without  air,  or  until  air 
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has  ceased  to  be  capable  of  becoming;  noxious, 
turn  my  views  to  the  means  of  their  extermina- 
tion. 

Whilst  our  means  are  thus  of  a  (Itametrically 
opposite  nature,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that,  as  Mr. 
Pym,  in  advising  the  multiplication  of  plague 
police  instit)itioii!3,  can  have  no  prepossessions, 
independently  of  his  belief  in  their  utility,  in 
favonr  of  those  establishments;  so,  in  recora- 
mending  the  abolition  of  such  as  already  exist, 
lean  entertain  no  prejudices  against  thetn,  in- 
dependently of  my  conviction  of  their  highly 
pernicious  operation. 

With  respect  to  doctrines,  i  may  observe,  that 
Mr.  Pym,  in  common  with  the  other  advocates 
for  the  hypothesis  of  contagion,  as  the  cause  of 
epidemic  diseases,  have  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to  reconcile  all  sorts 
of  contradictions.  Thus,  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, its  existence  being  as  usual  assumed, 
that  "  The  contagious  powers  of  tijphus  are 
destroyed  by  heat,  those  of  the  Bidani  fever 
are  increased  by  it '."  It  seems,  then,  that  heat 
both  invigorates  and  destroys  contagion  '.  Admit- 
ting for  a  moment  that  this  contradiction  could 
take  place,  it  would  follow,  that  we  might  cure, 
L         and  extirpate  typhus,  simply  by  the  application 


I 
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of  heat,  and  Biilam  fever,  simply  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  But  none  of  these  circumstances 
happen  in  nature  ;  and  afler  we  have  perused  a 
whole  volume,  we  find  ourselves  to  have  been 
reasoning,  concerning  a  nonentity.  Having-  set 
<rDt  on  a  road,  diamclrically  opposite  to  the 
rig-ht  one,  what  chance  have  we  ever  to  get  to 
our  journey's  end,  but  by  returning  to  the  spot 
from  whence  we  set  out,  and  taking  a  new  de- 
partnre  ?  It  now  seems  that  this  contagion, 
after  all,  is,  even  by  the  confession  of  its  parti- 
lans,  nothing  of  itself,  but  as  it  is  affected  by 
8ome  one  of  the  elements. 

"  A  free  circulation  of  air  alone,  or  particular 
•tates  of  the  air,  have  wonderful  i/ijluence  over 
different  contagions '."  Wonderful  philosophy ! 
-  "  The  Bulam  fever,  for  instance,  does  not 
exist  in  the  ct'ol  airy  situations  in  the  mountains 
of  Jamaica,  wliere  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
60  to  70'."  What  fever  does  dare  to  shew  its 
lace  in  those  regions  ?  But,  if  the  small-pox  be 
carried' there,  will  not  the  disease  be  propagated, 
as  freely,  as  in  the  most  impure  atmosphere? 
It  is  quite  obvious,  why  a  disease,  which  depends 
Bpon  a  noxious  state  of  the  air,  and  not  upon 
contagion,  should  never  appear,  where  the  air  is 
{tare ;  and  what  seems  now  so  very  wonderful  to 
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Mr.  Pym.  would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  if  he 
could  expel  the  idea  of  contagion  from  his 
mind. 

One  might  marvel,  if  it  were  not  a  phaenome- 
non  of  such  frequent  occurrence  how  men  can 
continue  to  bewilder  themselves,  and  to  con- 
found reason  and  common  sense  at  such  a  rate, 
nay  to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  truth, 
as  conveyed,  without  theii'  intending;  it,  almost 
by  their  own  words.  Let  us  try  how  small  an 
alteration  of  language  will  make  sense  of  non- 
sense. By  simply  substituting  "  diseases''  for 
"  contagions,"  we  effect  the  metamorphosis. 
Thus :  tlie  sentence  "  A  free  circulation  of 
air  alone,  or  particular  states  of  the  air,  have 
wonderful  influence  over,  different  diseases,'/ 
although  it  would  not  comprehend  much 
meaning,  would,  in  this  case,  convey  uo  de- 
lusion. 

"  The  contagion  of  typhus,"  he  goes  on  to 
aay,  "  is  condensed,  or  rendered  more  powerful 
(has  it  ever  been  seen,  or  its  density  ascertained?) 
by  states  of  the  air  connected  with  cold,  or 
moisture,  and  is  dissipated,  and  rendered  mild,  by 
heat,  and  drought ;  in  Bulam  fever,  it  is  the  re- 
verse'." If,  by  Bulam  fever,  which  he  might 
with    as    much   propriety   have  called  a  Japan 
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•fever,  he  means  tiiat  modification  of  fever,  wliicb 
idcpends  upou  lif^at  and  drouglit,  in  con  trad  i^tinc- 
tion  to  tile  modification,  which  depends  upoo 
cold  and  moisture,  and  wliich  may  be  called 
tgpkus,  if  he  chooses,  I  can  understand  him. 
-But,  when  he  comes  in  with  llie  machinery  of 
eontag-ion,  to  explain,  what  is  quite  intelligible 
-without  it,  he  only  becomes  incomprehensible 
to  me,  and  1  should  much  doubt  his  being;  very 
tiear  to  himself. 

"  The  ravages  commillcd  by  typhus  (which 
it  seems  is  not  of  the  illustrious  African,  hut  of 
an  European,  contagious  family),  in  close  and 
4lt-vcnt Hated  apartments,  are  known  to  be 
^Ireadful ;  when  little,  or  no  dang-er  (of  infec- 
Hon,  1  presume)  is  to  be  appreliended  from 
patients,  labouring  under  the  same  disease,  when 
"removed  to  an  open  airy  situation '."  Now, 
I  could  much  more  readily  comprehend  a  pro- 
'position  like  this  :  "  The  foul  air  of  close  and 
ill-ventilated  apartments,  a  loathsome  prison,  for 
instance,  will  produce  a  fever  amongst  its  in- 
iiabitantit :  but  persons  in  pure  air  will  remaia 
•Well,  althoufjh  those  so  affected  should  coisc 
amongst  them :  consequently  it  cannot  depend 
'Upon  contagion  :"  This  to  my  understanding,  U 
perfectly  clear :  but  mix  it  wnth  contagion,  and  it 
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immediately  becomes  uiiiiitellio^ible,  Mr.  Pym, 
however,  seems  to  think,  that,  without  a  due 
adinixture  of  cnntag-ion,  truth  itself  must  become 
error.  "  Dr.  Hayfjarth,"  he  proceeds,  "  has  ascer- 
tained, 6y  experience  (strange  !)  that  the  poison 
of  typhus  infects  (poison  generally  kills)  twen- 
ty-two out  of  twenty-three  persons,  exposed  to 
it  (did  the  doctor,  with  a  microscope,  see  the 
poison  applied?)  in  close,  dirtj/,  small  rooms; 
and  that,  in  clean,  airi/,  and  spacious  chambers, 
few,  or  none,  arc  infected."  Here  we  have  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  loose  jargon  of  the 
medical  schools.  Without  the  assistance  of  con- 
tagion in  epidemic  diseases,  we  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  charter  of  our  craft  and  mystery. 
The  precision  of  the  Doctor,  in  respect  to  the 
proportional  number  of  the  attecfed,  is  admira- 
ble. In  speaking  so  confidently,  he  has,  it  may  be 
presumed,  ascertained,  bi/  experience,  what  pre- 
cise degrees  of  intensity  of  the  poison,  and  of  the 
closeness,  dirtiness,  and  smallness  of  the  rooms, 
are  required,  to  infect  twenty-two,  or  only  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  out  of  the  twenty-three 
original  inhabitants  ;  what  are  the  circumstances, 
under  which,  few,  or  none  are  infected  ;  as  well 
as  those,  under  which  contagion  can  produce  dis- 
ease, without  the  help  of  the  air ;  or  the  air^ 
without  the  help  of  contagion.  According  to 
the  learned  Doctor's  own  account,  the  air  seems 
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to  play  a  much  higlier  part,  !ipnn  tlie  epidemic 
Ituge.  than  the  poison  of  contagion. 

I*t  us  hear  ^vhat  Dr.  Bancroft  says  upon  the 
fame  subject. 

'  "  Cold,  however,  is  now  certainly  known  not 
"16  produce  any  such  eHect,  in  reg;ard  to  the  con- 
tagion of  jail  or  typhus  fever,  which,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  equally  unknown  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Russian  peasants  '." 

If  these  diseases  were  contagious,  would  they 
Hot  oflener  travel  ?  Is  not  the  constant  inter- 
course between  all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  suf- 
ficient to  admit  of  an  interchange  of  contagions? 
If  they  depended  upon  contagion,  would  plague 
temain  in  Turkey  ;  and  tvphits  fix  its  abode  in 
•England  ?  If  contag-ion  could  entertain  a  pre- 
ference for  particular  countries,  and  if  these  dis- 
eases depended  upon  contagion,  are  there  not 
others  that  the  plague  might  deem  more  congenial 
■than  Turkey,  and  that  typhus  might  deem  more 
congenial  than  England  ?  Or,  having  no  prefer- 
ence, would  it  not  regard  all  soils  alike  ?  Does 
''flmall-pox  fix  its  head-quarters  in  any  particular 
■gpot,  from  which  to  make  only  occasional  ex- 
cursions ? 

I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  to  the  reader  ai 
relevant  to  the  present  purpose,  one  of  the  moit 
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exquisite,  as  well  as  most  correct  specimens  of 
medical  speculation,  wliicli  1  have  any  where 
met  with.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer, 
who  amuses  himself  by  enquiring,  what  might 
be  the  poasibte  consequences  of  the  co-existence 
of  two  non-entitities  in  the  living  bndy.  But, 
lest  L  should  not  do  justice  to  this  brilliant  cor* 
ception,  I  stiall  relate  it  in  the  autlior's  words ; 

"  It  may  indeed  be  possible  that  a  person  who 
has  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  both  of 
plague  and  typhus,  should  be  attacked  by  both 
diseases  together :  but,  in  this  case,  the  infec- 
lion  of  each  would  doubtless  remain  distinct,  and 
only  be  able  to  propag-ate  its  peculiar  disease; 
because  one  is  communicable  by  immediate  coit' 
tact  only,  and  the  other,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosf 
phere '." 

It  is  a  circumstance,  which  of  itself  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  discredit  the  alledged  influence  of 
any  agent,  that  its  advocates  cannot  condescend 
upon  the  mode  in  whicli  it  exercises  that  in- 
fluence. With  respect  to  the  plague,  some 
aiBrra  that  it  can  only  be  conveyed  by  the  breath, 
some  by  the  touch,  and  some  by  the  clothes, 
l^onaparte,  having  found  that  it  was  not  com- 
municable by  the  touchy  inferred,  having  pre- 
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viottsly  fakeR  contagion  for  gratited^  that  it  mieai 
be  produced  by  the  breath '.  Those,  ^ho  ap^ 
proach  the  breathy  but  are  not  affi^cted^  conchide 
that  it  tnust  be  occasioned  by  the  tcmch;  and 
those,  who  undergo  both  ordeab^  withoqt  being 
fittacked  with  the  makdy^  condnde^  ^thtsqul 
reason,  that  it  is  only  commanicable  by  the 
clptbes.  But^  if  all  the  three  modes  tre  tried^ 
9vrUhQut  the  ei^pected  effect  following^  <ibe9  the 
jnfereq^e  }u,  that  4he  person  ei;poBed  bwf#  £m 
the  time,  lost  his  susc^ibility  to  amt^ii^a  1 

'  Warden's  Letters  fcom  St  Helenii,  p.  1^7?. 
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The  erprrience  alledgM  to  exist  in  epidemic  diteases  tconttAan 
.  uicless — tuider  a  si/Klein  6/  deluiion,  its  result  is  but  iM- 
provemettl  in  Ihe  practice  of  an  error — the  inexperience  of 
the  mere  novice  less  injurious^-obligatiojis  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Pym,  Dr.  Bancroft,  Sir  James  Fdlowes,  Dr.  Bur- 
net and  others— recapitulation  ofpnofi. — Miiceltaneoui 
facts  and  observations. 


L 


It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting authority,  and  presumed  experience,  in 
epidemic  diseases.  If  the  principles  maintained 
in  this  work,  approach  in  any  tolerable  degree 
toward  correctness,  it  inevitably  follows  that  all 
rtie  experience,  which  is  presumed  to  exist  upon 
the  subject,  can  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a 
dexterity  in  the  application  of  false  knowledge. 
The  habit  of  directing,  or  superintending  esta- 
blishments, whose  regulations  are  founded  in  de- 
lusion, can  ccmfer  no  experience.  Under  such  a 
system,  all  acquired  dexterity,  is  but  improvement 
in  the  practice  of  an  error ;  and  must,  in  its  exer- 
rise,  be  more  injurious  lo  society,  than  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  mere  novice. 
Dd  2 
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I  trust  these  observations  may  have  set  the 
piatter  of  authority,  and  alledged  experience,  ia 
peBtilential  diseases,  in  its  true  point  of  view; 
and  that  the  reader  is  prepared  to  receive,  upon 
Uie  ground  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  all  the  facts 
and  arguments,  that  may  be  adduced,  upon  either 
side  of  this  interesting;  and  deeply  important  qaes- 

,  lion. 

L      Having  thus,  as  I  think,  destroyed  the  main 

'  defences  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Pym,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, Sir  James  Fellowes ',  and  others,  in  the  un- 
tenable fortress  of  contagion,  1  proceed  to  take  a 
cursory  review  of  what  has  been  effected  in  the 

.  preceding  chapters,  and  to  supply  omissions,  and 
deficiencies  of  illustration. 

In  disproving;  the  extraordinary  but  important 
hypothesis,  that  epidemic  diseases  depend  apoo 
contagion,  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  prejudices  founded  upon  the  belief 
in  the  great  antiquity  of  that  doctrine,  to  begin  by 

'  To  tbese  gentlemeu,  and  to  Dr.  Burnet,  the  public  art 

^cBtly  indebted,  for  the  valuable  informatiun,  wbich  tliey 

have  collected  and  promulgated,  upon  this  importaut  subject* 

[  "ind  ibe  Bew  tiutbs,  wbtcli  tbeir  discussions  have  elicited. 

7or  myself,  1  must  more  especially  acknowledge  luyparlicB- 

[  "far  obligHlions  to  the  work  of  Sir  James  Fellowes ;  whose 

I  facts,  unaffected  by  tbe  leaven  of  liis  opinions  (no  ordinar^r 

I    jneril),  appear  to  be  entitled  lu  much  more  couftdence  \bm 

t^UAtiKto  medicitl  reports  jii  eeneral. 


J 
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shewing,  that  it  was  unknown  to  Hippocrates  and 
the  ancient  physicians,  and  that  it  had  not  entered 
into  the  superstitions  even  of  the  vulgar  of  any 
nation,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  assertions  are  proved,  by  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines,  which  were  actually 
maintained  by  physicians  previous  to  that  period  ; 
by  no  precautions  having  been  adopted^  such  as 
would  necessarily  result  from  the  belief  in  that 
doctrine,  had  it  been,  at  any  time,  entertained;  as 
well  as  by  a  total  absence  of  positive  proof. 

The  second  step  in  this  process,  was  to  trace 
and  shew  the  occasion,  upon  which  this  curious 
and  highly  important  doctrine  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  world  :  and  in  this,  I  trust,  1  have 
succeeded,  to  (he  satisfaction  of  the  most  scrupu- 
lous reader,  in  some  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
It  there  appears,  that,  with  respect  to  plague,  this 
doctrine  was  first  published,  in  1546,  by  Fracas- 
torius,  physician  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  that  the 
dread  of  a  contagious  malady  was,  in  1 547,  made 
the  pretext  for  removing  that  Council  to  Bo- 
logna; and  that  this  doctrine,  thus  promulgcited 
by  the  decree  of  a  general  Council,  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  head  of  the  Church,  was  implicitly  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Christian  world.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  afterwards  extended  to 
other  epidemic  diseases,  has  also  been  explained 
in  those  chapters. 
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But,  if,  in  order  to  remove  prejudices,  I  have 
.  jeemed  it  riglit  to  enter  into  tliese  preliminary  il- 
lustrations, it  is  not  that  I  consider  it  necessary  for 
tte  to  give  tiiem  any  weight  towards  establishing 
Biy  conclusions.     As  epidemic  diseases  uudoubt- 
•dly  existed  amongst  the  ancients,  as  tbey  have 
!  fince  done,  and  now  do,  and  will,  whilst  air  conti> 
Bues  to  be  ncci'ssary  to  the  existence  of  man,  and 
lo  be  occasioriaily  noxious,    continue  always  to 
4o ;  and  as  it  wmuM  as  certainly  have  been  im- 
possible for  contagion  to  have  existed,  as  tite  cause 
I  of  these  maladies,  without  its  having  betn  dis- 
cerned by  physicians  of  former  times  ;  thie  consi- 
deratioD   ought  of  itself  to    be  decisive  of  the 
question,  unless  we  suppose,  either  that  the  Pope, 
I  And   the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  had 
organs  belter  calculation  to  discover  contagion, 
Ihan    Hippocrates,  and    the    other    enlightened 
physicians  of  his  day  ;  or,  that,  in  respect  to  the 
cause  of  diseaseij,  nature  herself  had,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  undergone  a  revolution.      But  in 
order  to  obviate  all  cavil  on  this  head,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  in  respect 
I  to  the  truth  or  error  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
I  luid  been  uiiiversidly  believed,  or  universally  dis- 
ri»elieved.  or  totally  unknown,  from  the  beginning 
r  Cf  the  world  to  the  present  day '. 

'  The  result  of  this  enquiry  may  render  it  problematical 
whether  it  be  not  easier  to  discern  contagion  where  it  doet 
not,  than  not  to  distiein  it,  where  it  does  exist. 
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Although,  in  as  far  as  authority  may  be  consi- 
dered of  any  avail,  that  of  llippocratea  and  the 
ancient  physicians  will  certainly  be  admitted  to  be 
of  greater  weight,  in  this  question,  than  that  of 
of  Pope  Paul  111.  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  all  the  writers,  of  whatever  professiort 
or  calling,  who  have  espoused  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  contagion  ;  yet  I  wish  not  to  avail  myself 
of  the  preponderance,  in  favour  of  my  argument, 
which  this  pre-eminence  would  confer.  Th6 
question  ought  to  be  decided  upon  quite  different 
grounds. 

Nor  will  I  insist  upon  the  fiict,  thai  no  proof 
has  eTer,  in  a  single  instance,  been  adduced,  of  an 
epidemic  disease  being  communicated  by  conta- 
gion from  one  person  to  another  ;  from  persons 
lo  goods ;  or  from  goods  again  to  persons.  Upon 
this  ground  only,  we  sliould  be  quite  justified  in 
rejecting  ihe  doctrine  ;  since  it  is  quite  impossible, 
that,  if  those  diseases  depended  upon  no  palpable 
a  cause,  proofs  of  it  sliould  not  abound,  suliicient 
to  bring  conviction  from  the  most  obdurate  unbe- 
liever. He  who  should  call  in  question  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  emall-pox,  would  only  cxcifc 
doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  bis  intellects.  When  a 
question  is  considered  undecided,  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  is  properly  deemed  to  rest  with  those,  who 
contend  for  the  affirmative  :  But,  on  this  occa- 
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sinn,  I  can  afford  to  waive  this  common  privilege 
of  disputation. 

Viewing  the  question,  then,  entirely  npon  ita 
own  meritSj  I  have  entered  into  an  investigation 
of  the  history  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  princi- 
pal facts  which  relate  to  them  ;  and,  from  tiiese, 
have  deduced  the  broad  inference  that  they  never 
depend  upon  contagion.     From  this  examination. 
it  results,  that,  if  diseases,  which  are  capable  of 
affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  could  be 
communicated  by  contagion,  they  would  never 
cease,  where  no  precautions    are    taken,    until 
communities   were  extinguished;  that  epidemic 
diseases  are  capable  of  aflecting  the  same  person 
[  ijepeatedly ;  and  (hat  tliey  ceasBj  where  no  pre- 
!  ^utions  are  taken,  as  in  Turkey,  without  commu- 
l  njties  being  extinguished:  consequently  that  it  is 
L  utterly   impossible  these  diseases  should  depentj 
1  upon  contagion. 

This  alone  might  be  received  as  sufficient  de- 

t  njonstration.     But  the  proofs  are  various,  almost 

innumerable,     The  appearance,  and  cessation,  of 

^ose  diseases,  at  determinale  periods  :  their  pro- 

L  g^ess  :  and  the  various  liabilities  of  different  coun- 

l-^iee,  and  perspnsj  as  described  in  the  several 

LchapLers   which   relate   to  them,    would  also  of 

y.-««  themselves  form  a  sufficient  body  of  proof. 

And  ]  shall  here  only  farther  adduce  some  cor- 
Toboialive  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  miscellaneous 
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facts  and  observations,  or  such  remarks  as  have 
been  omitted  under  the  heads  to  which  they 
■  respectively  hdong'. 

Howard  says,  that  "when  the  corpse  is  cold  of 
a  person  dead  of  the  plague,  it  does  not  infect  the 
air  with  any  noxious  exhalations.  This  is  so 
much  believed  in  Turkey,  that  the  people  there 
are  not  afraid  to  handle  such  corpses.  The 
Governor  of  the  French  Hospital  in  Smyrna 
told  me,  that  in  the  last  dreadful  plague  there, 
bis  house  was  rendered  almost  intolerable  by 
an  offensive  scent  (especially  if  he  opened  any 
of  those  windows  which  looked  towards  the  great 
burjiny  ground,  where  numbers  every  day  were 
left  unbnried)  ;  but  that  it  had  no  etTcct  on  the 
health  either  of  himsclt^  or  his  family.  An  opu- 
lent merchant  in  this  city  likewise  told  me,  that 
he  and  his  family  had  fell  the  same  inconvenience, 
without  any  bad  consequences  '." 

The  Committee  of  Physicians  of  Moscow,  in 
1771,  invented  a  fumig-atury  powder  as  a  preven- 
tive  ag-ainst  plague.  Clothes,  and  even  shirts  of 
pestiferous  patients,  being  prepared  with  this 
powder,  were  worn  by  seven  criminals,  who  re- 
quested to  undergo  the  trial.     These  clothes  con- 

*  Lazarettus,  p.  25,  uote.  In  tlie  answers  of  the  Frot»* 
Medico,  of  Malta,  (o  my  <]ucrie5,  he  hazards  ihe  as»ertioa 
that  infcctiun  nidy  he  received  from  dead  bodies,  so  miu:)i  u 
be  deteruiiued  that  there  should  be  tDnlagiunl 
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They  bad  been  woro  by  persons,  who  had  died  of 
tile  plag'ue,  and  were  impregnated  with  sweat, 
pus,  and  ichorous  matter,  from  their  bodies.  The 
CTiminais  were  sliut  up,  for  a  month,  in  an  hospi- 
tal, wearinij  these  clothes  ;  and  they  were  not  af- 
ttted  with  disease.  The  inference  deduced  from 
this  fact  was  in  favour  of  the  preservative  virtues 
of  the  powder.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  less 
irratifnal  to  have  concluded  that  no  infection  ex- 
■  isted  in  the  rlollies. 

Daring'  the  great  plague  of  London,  in  1665, 
English  ships  from  that  port  were  freely  received 
fltt  Constantinople';  and,  during  the  plague  of 
Marseilles,  in  I JSJ,  French  ships  from  that  port 
irere  freely  received  at  Smyrna  ' :  and  they  nci- 
ttier  excited  apprehension,  nor  communicated 
idisease. 

Men  have  been  known  to  live  with  their  wives, 
and  women  with  their  husbands,  being  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  and  to  have  perished  of  the 
disease,  without  communicating  it  (o  their  part- 
ners. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  in  his  acconnt  of  the 
plagne,  at  Aleppo',  says:  "among  many  parti- 
ijsted  of  furs,  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  and  thread. 


'  History  of  the  Plague  by  H.  F. 

'  Pye'a  Discourse,  p.  41. 

I  Philos.  Trans.  17«3,  No.  xii. 
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culars,  the  following  anecdotes  seem  somewhat 
extraordinary,  but  are  well  atteeted  :  last  year, 
as  well  as  this,  there  has  been  more  than  one  in* 
stance  of  a  woman's  being  delivered  of  an  infect- 
ed child,  with  plague  sores  on  its  body,,  though 
the  mother  herself  has  been  entirely  free  from  the 
distemper. 

*'  A  woman  that  suckled  her  own  child  of  five 
months,  was  seized  with  a  most  severe  plague,  and 
died  after  a  week's  illness  ;  but  the  child,  though 
it  sucked  her,  and  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  her, 
during  lier  whole  disorder,  escaped  the  infection. 

"  While  the  plague  was  making  terrible  ra- 
vages, in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  spring  of 
ntiO,  a  woman  remarkably  sanguine  and  corpu- 
lent, after  losing  her  husband  and  two  children, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  her  arms,  made  it  her 
^ily  employment,  from  a  principle  of  charity,  to 
attend  her  sick  neighbours  that  stood  in  need  of 
her  assistance,  and  yet  escaped  the  infection.  Also 
a  Greek  lad  made  it  his  business^  for  many  weeks, 
to' attend  on  the  sick  ;  to  wash,  dress,  and  bury 
the  dead,  and  remained  unhurt." 

"  A  blacksmith,  who  worked  at  Carthagena, 
hut  whose  residence  was  at  some  distance  without 
the  walls,  contracted  tlie  disease,  and  died  in  the 
same  bed  with  Ins  wife ;  yet  neither  herself  or 
their  children  were  infected  V 
lel,  p.  273. 
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.  Out  of  4000  Spaniards  removed  to  tbe  neutral 
ground,  those  only  had  the  fever,  who  were  ill  on 
going  out,  and  they  did  not  communicate  the  dis- 
ease, to  any  of  their  neighbours  or  attendants  '. 
_  Women  remained  perfectly  healthy,  who  had 
^een  sitting  on  the  beds,  where  men  had  been  lay- 
ing ill  of  fever*. 

.  Mr.  Glasse  says,  "  During  tlie  spring  and  au- 
tumn, I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  solitary 
jases  of  fever  attended  with  black  vomiting,  and 
pther  severe  symptoms,  both  in  the  town  and 
fK>utb,  without  the  diseatjc,  being  communicated 
|o  others  conhned  in  the  same  budding '. 

Mr.  Wliitmarsh,  in  IS13,  in  the  course  of  his 
attendance  on  patients  in  the  neutral  grounds, 
^Was  in  frequent  contact  with  the  sick,  and  had  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs  frequently  thrown  over 
bim,  yet  remained  in  perfect  health.  But  in 
^814,  when  he  resided  in  the  naval  hospital, 
tpitkin  the  garrison,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
prevailing  fever  *." 

.,  Women  suckling  children,  have  had  the  dis- 
ease, and  died  of  it,  without  its  being  communi- 
cated to  the  infants;  and  children  at  the  breast 
bavc  had  it,  and  perished,  without  the  mothers 
|»eing  infected '. 

•  Buraet,  p.  325.        »  Id.  325,        J  Id.  329.       '  Id.  332. 


^  Sit  James  Ftlbwes,  p.484. 
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The  carrlerB  of  the  dcail,  and  the  nurses  of 
the  sick,  arc  not  more  hable  to  the  disease,  if 
they  be  not  strangers  to  the  clitnate,  than  other 
descriptions  of  persons.  The  case  of  John  Hay- 
ward  and  his  wife,  who  were  employed  the  whole 
lime  of  the  pestilence  of  1665,  in  London,  are 
here  in  point' ;  the  latter  to  nurse  the  sick,  and 
the  former  to  carry  the  dead ;  and  both  continued 
in  perfect  health. 

The  carriers  of  the  dead,  however,  must, 
from  the  fatigue,  and  nature  of  the  service,  the 
stench  being;  murderous,  independently  of  all 
ideas  of  contag;ion,  be  g;enerally  more  liable  to 
perish,  cteteris  paribus,  than  other  members  of 
the  community.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
curious  and  instructive  fact,  relating  to  the 
plague  of  Marseilles.  When  the  brave  sheriQa 
of  that  city,  and  the  intrepid  Chevalier  Rose, 
headed  the  brigades  of  galley  slaves,  and  the 
divisions  of  soldiers,  who  were  employed  to 
remove  the  dead  bodies,  amidst  desolation  and 
putrefaction,  the  former  escaped  unhurt,  whilst 
the  forty  soldiers,  who  accompanied  them,  all 
perished,  excepting  four.     This  dilicrence  may 

»  Hittory  of  Ike  Phgue  of  London  m  l(iG5,  by  H.  I',  p. 
104,  5.  There  is  also  a  remakable  case  of  a  Mr.  Hare, 
yiho  v'itlisluod  the  attack  of  a  viruleut  pestilence  on  tlie 
Coast  of  Alrica,  as  related  by  Honaid,  at  p,  42;  nute,  of  hit 
work  upon  Lazarettos. 
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tc  accounted  for  not  simply  by  difference  of 
living  and  labour,  but  principally  perhaps  by 
moral  influence,  fear  of  an  invisible  danger  aclinj^ 
so  much  more  powerfully  on  the  untutored  sol- 
diers, than  on  the  enlightened  and  hi^^h-minded 
flheiiffs,  and  the  gallant  chevalier '.  If  conta- 
gion weve  the  cause,  the  danger  would  be  equal, 
fmifornij  inevitable:  diilering  only  in  degree, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  operation  of  the 
yiriis,  and  the  previous  excitement  of  the  patients, 
fespectively.  Terror  can  never  accelerate  the 
Bltack  of  contagion,  although  it  will  increase  the 
noxiouRUPSs  of  its  eifecls.  But  in  an  epidemic 
ieason,  it  is  the  powerful  advanced  guard  of  a 
deleterious  atmosphere.  The  principles,  upon 
which  these  effects  depend,  are  explained,  in 
examining  the  cause  of  cpldenaiG  diseases. 
.  Persons  employed  in  tlie  tazaretlos  to  ex- 
purgate goods,  although  not  the  most  salubrious 
occupation,  have  cerlainly  not  been  oftener,  but 
probably  seldomer  attacked  with  epidemic  dis- 
eases than  the  generalitv  of  persons;  which 
Could  not  have  happened,  if  they  depended 
<pon  a  contagion,  capable  of  being  conveyed  by 
,  goods.  ■• 


.    '  ■'  A  Journal  of  what  passed  in  tlie  city  of  Marseilles, 
nhilut  il  was  afflicted  with  tlie  pjague,  in  tlie  year  1720, 
^nderdate  the  8tb  of  September." 
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"  The  fever  of  Carthagena  ceased  on  the  93d 
of  January  1805,  on  which  day  the  last  patient 
was  received  into  the  Royal  Hospital.  On  the 
6th  of  February  following;,  a  French  frii^ate, 
having  on  board  the  wounded  of  the  Arrow  sloop 
of  war,  which  she  had  captured  a  few  days  before, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  arrived  in  the  harbour ; 
the  wounded  were  immediately  landed,  and 
placed  in  the  same  bed  and  Oedding,  in  which 
several  patients,  who  had  died  of  the  prevailing 
fever,  had  lain,  without  the  bed  or  beddiug 
having  been  either  washed,  or  aired  ;  tet  hot 

ONE  OF  THESE   MEN   WAS    ATTACKED   WITH   TBE  DIS- 
EASE '." 

Mr.  Howard'  gives  an  instance  of  the  clothes 
of  infected  persons  being  worn  by  others,  vrith- 
out  their  being  affected.  He  expressly  declares 
that  the  disease  is  not  capable  of  being  com- 
municated by  the  touch'.  Bonaparte  does  Ihe 
same.  Mr.  Pym*  gives  an  instance  of  contact 
with  rags,  which  had  been  used  by  pestiferoui 
persons,  without  the  disease  being  produced. 
And  of  persons  removed  not  infecting  others'^ 
The  flannels  used  by  pestiferous  patients,  at 
Marseilles,  were  preserved  for  the  use  of  suc- 
ceeding patients,  in  the  hospitals  ^ 


'  Runiet,  p.  273.         *  Lazarettos,  p.  46.       '  Ibi(}-  p.  24. 
4  Pjm.  p.  106.  1  Id.  p.  199,  200.        *  Liuaretloi. 
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II  is  notorious  (h»t  the  clothes  of  the  pestife- 
rous persons,  who  die  in  the  plague  depots  of  the 
Jjevanl,  arc  regularly  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
loarketE ;  that  they  are  constantly  in  a  state  of 
transfer  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  And,  hence, 
if  the  disease  were  contagious,  the  infection,  in 
all  the  tfiwns  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  would  be 
constantly  in  a  state  of  circulation,  and  the  dis- 
ease being  capable  of  afibcting  the  same  person 
repeatedly,  would  never  cease,  whilst  an  indivi- 
iaal  remained  alive. 

Contagion,  as  a  source  of  fever,  is  entirely 
icjecled  by  the  professional  men,  who  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  information,  now  resident 
in  the  West  Indies  '. 

In  London,  in  1665,  the  people  who  came 
from  the  country  with  articles  of  consumption  to 
market  were  not  affected  with  the  disease  \ 

"  The  plague,  in  the  year  1636,  began  with 
I  .^reat  violence ;  but  leave  being  given  by  the 
king's  authority,  for  people  to  quit  their  houses, 
h  was  observed  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
well  persons  removed  fell  sick,  nor  one  in  ten  of 
flie  sick  died '." 
^  There  are,  in  all  places,   some  spots  which 


*  Dr.  Macartfanr  oa  the  DUeuses  of  Barbadoes,  Med.  Obc. 
'Vol.  vn.  p.  325. 

*  History  of  the  Plague,  by  H.  F. 

*  Discoune  u[)od  ttie  Air,  by  Thomas  Lock. 
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Usually  preserve  tlie  purity  of  their  atmosphere 
to  sacli  a  degree,  as  pot  to  be  capable  of  occa- 
sioning disease,  even  in  the  most  unlieailhy 
seasons.  Of  this  description  is  Sasi ',  on  the 
Island  of  Malta ;  and  Essouan  ^,  in  Egypt.  In 
London,  during  tlie  plague  of  1665,  there  were 
four  parishes,  in  which  there  was  no  sickness  *. 

"  An  old  barber  doctor,  in  Cairo,  died  in  the 
year  1801,  fiom  plag-ue,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
96  years.  This  man  bad  been  long  celebrated 
among  pestiferous  patients,  attended  and  bled 
them  occasionally,  and,  at  the  age  of  96  years, 
caught,  for  the  first  time,  the  infection,  under 
which  he  sunk  *."  It  seems,  then,  a  man  may 
be  exposed  for  60  or  70  years  to  infection,  with- 
out being  infected,  and  catch  the  disease  at  last ! 
Credat  Judceus  Apella ! 

'  In  tlic  plague  wliicti  ravaged  Malta  in  1076,  one  village 
remained  free  from  the  distemper,  and  is  therefore  called 
Sasi,  wliicli  signifies  ptire.  Sougtlim't  History  of  Malta, 
p.  56. 

»  "  Essouan,  the  most  delightful  spot  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  which  has  the  singular  advantage  uf  never  being  visilet) 
by  the  plague,  a  privilege  for  svhich  it  is  inriebted  to  (he 
mildness  of  its  temperature,  and  the  prevalence  of  strong 
northerly  winds  ;  though  the  inhabitants  superstition  sly  as- 
cribe it  to  tlie  benign  influence  of  a  sheik  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains."  l.rgh's  Narrattec  of  a  Journey 
m  Egypt,  S[c.  p.  5, 

'  City  Remembrancer,  Vol.  II.  p.  374. 

*  Whittman,  p.  &20. 
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-  The   measure  of  slmtting  (hemselves  up  in 
I  Iheir  bouses,  which  has  been  aiiopled  by  affluent 
«trang«ra  residing  in  the  Levant,  has  been  gene- 
rally   reg;ardcd,    and   I   believe   with    truth,    as 
I  tending  to  security  from  pestilence.     The  per- 
i  »ns  who  are  thns  enabled  to  retire,  are  such  bs 
I  have  their  residence  in  the  most  salubrious  parts 
1^  towns,  in  air  of  a  much  better  quality,  than 
I  (hat  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in  travel- 
ling abroad ;  and  such  as  are  enabled,  by  their  cir- 
I  feumstances,  to  live  in  a  suitable  manner.     But 
I  tiieir  exemption   must  depend  principally  upon 
the  situation  of  the  houses  in  which  they  are 
[  ihut   up.      And   llie    precaution    has  frequently 
I  ifleen  known,   as  will  always   happen  when  the 
I  Iwuses  shut  up  are  in  the  mtdst  of  noxious  air, 
J  to  fail. 

I  r   During  the  plague  at  Malta,  those  who  shut 

I  Hhemselvea  up  in  their  houses,  and  preserved  a 

'Strict   quarantine,    were    in    general    preserved 

'  from  the  phigue ;    but  no  such  immunity  was 

I  jenjoyed  by  flie  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar.     "  Mr. 

[JKeeling,  Mr.  Lindblad,  and  Mr.  Monaon,  rc»- 

.jjeclable  merchants,  residing  in  Irish  town,  on 

the  first  alarm  of  fever,  placed  themselves  and 

femilies  in  strict  quarantine;  yet  they  were  all 

attacked  with  the  disease.     A  Mr.  Jacks,  and  his 

wife,  who  had  retired  to  a  place  called  Innes's 

farm,  situated  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  way 
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up  tlie  rock,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  other  house,  some  time  before  the  fever 
made  its  appearance,  and  being;  supplied  with 
every  necessary  on  the  first  alarm,  placed  them- 
selves in  strict  quarantine;  yet  they  were  both 
attacked  with  the  disease,  and  perished  ," 

"  The  fever  attacked  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  town  at  the  same  time,  very  remotely  situ- 
ated from  each  other  ;  and  those,  who  shut  them- 
selves up,  and  who  may  be  considered  to  have  ' 
placed  themselves  in  quarautine,  perfectly  insu- 
lated, were  attacked  as  readily,  as  those  who 
mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  people*." 

A  lady,  an  officer's  wife,  residing  in  the 
Moorish  castle,  which  is  considerably  above  and 
out  of  the  town,  never  left  that  place,  and  was 
80  alarmed  that  she  would  not  allow  any  indivi- 
dual to  approach  her;  and  after  the  fever  bad 
existed  five  weeks,  or  more,  she  was  attacked, 
and  died.  Her  husband,  who  was  constanlhf 
at  her  bed  side,  during  her  illness,  escaped  the 
disease '." 

"  Similar  precautions,  Mr.  Humplueys  says, 
had  been  taken  by  the  ordnance  store- 
keeper, R.  Pringle,  Esq.,  who  had  adopted  tfi€ 
most   rigid  quarantine,  Jot  more   than   thret 


^L^^^      '  Burnet,  p.  322. 
^^^^^  p.  S47. 


'  Ibid.  p.  348. 


4fiS  REFUTATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE^  &C. 

In  epidemic  diseases^  what  are  called  relapses 
are  universally  admitted  to  be  common  occurren- 
ces \  Sir  James  Fellowes  says,  they  ''  were 
very  frequent  and  fatal"  in  the  fever  of  Andalu* 
sia  *.  But,  in  a  general  disease,  which  depends 
upon  contagion,  and  which  is  incapable  of  affect- 
ing the  same  person  more  than  once,  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible  that 
a  relapse  should  happen. 


'  Howard  on  lazarettos,  p.  39. 
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BOOK  V. 

PERNICIOUS    CONSEQUENCES    OF    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 

CONTAGION, 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

The  rumour  of  an  epidemic  sprea^^  terror  to  He  moH  remote 
nations'— important  consequences  of  this  terror — nature 
of  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  pestilence 
— desertion  of  friends  and  relations — Olivier  and  RusseTs 
statements  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  Turks — present 
Grand  Seignor — detaining  the  sick  in  pestilential  air 
upon  compulsion — increase  of  mortality  from  concealment 
— terribly  destructive  to  the  poor — confessions  of  Dr. 
Mead — pestilential  patients  shot  by  the  guard — murder 
of  Simon  Chiapiglia — interruption  of  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions — how  this  would  affect  London^  in  the  event  of  a 
pestilence — various  other  consequences  of  the  dread  of 
contagion. 


The  first  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  de*' 
lusion^  respecting  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases^ 
has  been  the  adoption  of  means  for  their  pre- 
vention^ which  are  not  only  not  efficient  for  the 
purposes  intended^  but  arc  directly  destructive  to 
those  upon  whom  they  operate. 
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Under  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  contagion, 
the  rumour  of  a  yellow  fever  in  America,  or  the 
West  Indies,  spreads  terror  and  alarm  through- 
out Europe;  that  of  a  pestilence  in  any  portion 
I  of  Europe  produces  a  similar  effect  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  an  epidemic  malady  in  several  coun- 
tries, creates  a  panic  throughout  the  world. 

The  effects,    both  immediate  and  remote,  of 
the  dread,  inspired  by  epidemic  diseases,  in  con- 
sequence  of  this  fatal  doctrine,   are  extensive, 
.  Various,  and  afflicting,  almost  beyond  belief. 

If  we  contemplate,  in  all  their  bearings,  the 
[  Various  and  complicated  consequences  of  this 
Lfundamental  error,  whether  as  they  relate  to 
-humanity;  to  the  progress  of  medical  improve- 
ment ;  to  the  moral  state  of  communities ;  to 
political  economy  ;  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  navigation ;  to  the  success  of  expeditiotis, 
and  the  safety  of  armaments ;  to  individual  in- 
tercourse, or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  or 
to  the  general  consumer,  and  the  public  revenue ; 
they  will  be  found  to  involve  considerations  of  an 
importance  altogether  so  extraordinary,  that  I 
know  of  no  subject  of  science,  to  which  it  ia, 
in  my  opinion,  inferior. 

The  means  pursued  have  consisted  in  avoiding, 
not  the  air  that  produces  the  malady,  but  the  per- 
sons that  are  labouring  under  it ;  and  in  adopting, 
not  such  measures  as  would  insure  the  safety  of 
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those,  who  are  yel  well,  but  sucli  as  must  insure 
the  destruction  of  tho«e,  who  are  already  af- 
fected. It  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  that  the  abandonment  of 
sick  friends,  and  ■  relations,  afTiirds  the  only 
chance  for  the  personal  safety  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  affected  ;  and  that  restriction,  separation, 
and  seclusion,  can  alone  prevent  the  spreading 
of  pestilential  diseases  ;  as  well  as  that  these  con- 
stitute efficient  means  of  prevention, 

Tlie  origin  of  this  doctrine  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  ditference  of  opinions,  and  of  conduct, 
observably  among:st  the  different  descriptions  of 
inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  so  frequently  the  seat  of 
pestilence :  and  affords  a  much  better  solution, 
than  their  speculative  notions  of  fatahsm,  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Turks,  in  not  deserting;  their 
friends,  or  relations,  when  they  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  seized  with  the  plague.  "  Amongst 
Europeans,"  says  Olivier ',  "the  tenderest  ties, 
the  closest  ahiections,  constantly  yield  to  the 
alarm,  which  this  fell  malady  ijispires.  The 
desire  of  self-preservation  breaks,  in  a  moment, 
through  the  bonds  of  consanguinity,  and  stifles 
the  most  virtuous  sentiments."  Under  the  Turk- 
ish dominion,  however,  each  individual  is  left  to 
act,  according  to  his  discretion,  with  respect  to 

•  Travels  iii  Egypt,  &c. 


I  'Abe  governmept  of  himself,  and  of  his  famUy, 
."ID  times  of  pestilence.  He  is  not  shut  op  in  his 
bouse,  suirounded  by  watchmen,  shunned  by  hh 
, neighbours,  or  deeeiled  by  hig  L-hiUlreii,  if  sup- 
■posed  lo  be  infected.  He  may  seek  a  more  salu- 
;l)rious  air,  without  the  danger  of  perishing;  for 
.vvant  of  food,  or  bein^  driven  back  into  a  pes- 
tilential atmosphere  by  neighbouring  peasants, 
-both  of  which  happened  in  the  plague  of  London, 
in    1565.     He  may  even  commit  tlie  crime  of 

'  jrunning  abroad,  in  a  state  of  dcUrium,  without 
the  risk  of  being  shot  by  any  surrounding  guard'. 
■  Tliat  government,  however,  leaves  ^e  subjects 

,  "»pf  other  powers,  residing  in  their  territory, 
_^t  the  disposal    of    their     respective  ambassa- 

'  -^ors ;  and  they  are  consequently,  in  respect  to 
pestilential  maladies,  subjected  to  the  discipline, 
which  has  for  some  centuries  prevailed.  Very 
fortunately  for  them,  it  is  seldom  that  they  are 
'in  danger  from  the  real  causes  of  pestilence. 
t  "  Persuaded  by  their  ideas  of  fatalism,  that 
-inan  cannot  alter  the  decrees  of  the  Eternal,  the 
Turks  consider  jt  not  only  useless,  but  criminal, 
jto  take  precautions,  as  the  Europeans  do,  aguinst 
this  destructive  scourge :  and,  if  death  mows 
Ihem  down,  on  all  hands,  they  shew  the  utmost 
(Composure,  and  an  entire  resignation.     None  of 

'  A  shocking  instance  of  this  ii  aflcrwaide  related. 
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them  feel  any  repugnance  to  attend  the  sick,  who 
are  dear  to  them  ;  nor  can  they  resolve,  like  the 
Europeans,  in  most  oi'  the  (radinj^  sea-port  towns 
«r  the  Levant,  to  abandon  them  to  hirelings, 
charg'ed  too  ol\en  with  hastening;  the  death  of 
the  afflicted,  that  they  may  the  sooner  get  pos- 
seesLon  of  their  spoils  '."  Such,  1  am  persuaded, 
is  the  almost  universal  feclini^  amongst  the 
Mahommedans.  There  may,  indeed,  be  some 
rare  exceptions  amongst  those,  who  have  had 
much  intercourse  with  F.uropeans ;  and  Dr. 
Russel,  speaking'  of  the  plague  at  Aleppo,  in 
1760,  eayi^  '•  1  liave  met  with  several  instances, 
even  in  Turkish  houses,  where  the  mistress  of 
tlie  house  was  not  only  ill  attended,  but  even 
abandoned,  through  tlie  timidity  of  her  daughters 
and  slaves."  The  present  Grand  Seignor  is 
said  to  be  one  of  those,  who  entertains  some 
apprehensions  of  this  malady :  and  I  have  heard 
(hat,  whilst  I  was  in  the  hospital  near  the  Seven 
Towers,  being  struck  with  the  death  of  his 
Hunkiar-lmani,  or  Chaplain,  be  ordered  the 
following  maxim,  extracted  from  the  Hadisscherif, 
or  collections  of  the  sayings  of  Mahommed,  pre- 
served by  tradition,  to  be  brought  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Musaulmaun  people,  from  the 
principal  inODques :   "  The  sick  ought  not  to 

luitl  <*-      .'•OUviet'sTravelaiuEgypt,  Ac. 
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have  conimuiiication  from  without,  and  he,  who 
18  well,  oHg'ht  to  avoid  meddiing  witli  tlic  sick.'' 
■Whatever  dejjree  of  authenticity  may  be  attri- 
buted to  these  tradilionai  sayings  of  the  prophet 
^Bud  I  should  be  iuchned  to  consider  them  very 
«pocryphaI)  it  is  certain  that  no  countenance 
can  be  derived  from  the  Alcoran,  to  the  doctrine 
of  contagion :  and,  whatever  private  opinions, 
or  fears,  the  reigning  emperor  may  have  imbibed, 
respecting  the  plague,  fortunately  for  them,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  introduce  any  conformable 
regulations  amongst  his  IMahomniedan  subjects, 
until  some  very  great  change  shali*liavc  been 
affected  in  their  general  sentiments.  The  at- 
tempt would  inevitably  cost  him  his  life.  Even 
if  the  Turks  could,  by  possibility,  be  prevailed 
upon  so  far  to  renounce  their  conviction  of  the 
11  on -contagious  nature  of  plague,  founded  more, 

.1  think,  upon  habit  and  observation,  than  upon 
Ihe  tenets  of  their  religion,  as  to  embrace  the 

Tpapal  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases, 
wKh  all  its  baleful  consequences,  their  addition 

io  the  number  of  the  believers  would  not  prove 

■ihat  the  belief  is  well-founded. 

The  next  step  in  order  to  ensure  the  personal 
,  «afety  of  tliose  who  are  well,  is  to  confine  llie 

>sick,  and  all  who  are  suspected  of  having  liad 
communication  with  them,  to  the  noxious  air, 
which  is  the  main  cause  of  pestilence.     A  more 
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effectual  mode  than  this  could  not  easily  have 
been  devised,  if  such  had  been  its  design,  to 
render  the  healthy  sick,  and  the  diseases  of  the 
sick  mortal.  And  to  detain  persons  in  a  pestilent 
air,  upon  compulsion,  which  is  tlie  effect  of 
all  (he  usual  measures  of  plague  police,  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  little  short  of  authorised 
murder. 

The  following  are  aome  of  the  most  obvious, 
and  ordinary  effects  of  the  cruel  regulations, 
adopted  with  this  view. 

The  knowledge  of  the  treatment,  which  they  are 
to  meet  with,  in  society,  upon  its  being  discovered 
that  lliey  are  affected  with  the  plague,  induces  all 
persons,  amongst  whom  contagion  is  a  creed,  to 
conceal  the  disease  as  long  as  possible,  lest  they 
should  be  abandoned  by  all  the  world  ;  i.  e.  until 
it  is  no  longer  curable  :  and  hence  a  prodigious 
increase  of  the  mortality. 

But  the  cflccts  of  this  dread  of  contagion  fall 
with  tenfold  destruction  upon  the  poor.  They 
are  not  enabled  to  hold  out,  by  present,  or  hopes 
of  future  reward,  lures  to  meretricious  attend- 
ance ;  and,  as  dread  is  generally  more  powerful 
than  natural  alTection,  they  are  not  only  almost 
certain  of  being  left  without  attendance,  but 
even  without  subsistence.  If  only  suspected, 
they  are  deprived  of  employment :  and  if  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  recover,  they  arc"  still 
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shunned  as  dangerous :  so  that  the  lot  of  those, 
whom  an  epidemic  may  have  spared,  is  often 
beggary  or  starvation. 

Dr.  Mead,  who  was  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  last 
century,  a  principal  agent  in  prolonging  this 
delusion,  and  extending  its  baleful  consequences 
to  this  country,  acknowledges,  that,  "  the  methods 
taken  by  the  public,  on  such  occasions,  have 
always  had  the  appearance  of  a  severe  discipiine, 
and  even  punishment,  rather  than  of  a  com- 
passionate  care." 

"  The  mail!  import,"  says  he »,  "  of  the 
orders  issued  out  at  these  times,  was,  as  soon  as 
it  was  found  (liat  any  house  was  infected,  to  keep  it 
shut  up,  with  a  large  red  cross,  and  '  Lord  have 
merci/  upon  us'  on  the  door ;  and  watchmen 
attending  day  and  night  to  prevent  any  one 
going  in,  or  out,  except  physicians,  surgeons, 
apothecaries,  nurses,  searchers,  &c.  allowed  by 
aufliority  :  and  this  to  continue  at  least  a  month 
after  all  the  family  was  dead,  or  recovered  *," 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  dismal 
scene  of  misery  than  this.  Families  seized  with 
a  distemper,  which  the  most  of  any  requires  heip 
and  comfort,  lockt  up  from  all  their  acquaintance; 

'  Meaii's  Discourse,  p.  32. 

■  Diretlions  for  llie  cure  of  the  plague,  by  the  College 
•f  Physicians ;  and  Orders  by  tJie  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldtniien 
of  London,  publislied  1665. 
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left  it  may  be  to  the  treatment  of  an  inhuman 
nurse  (for  such  are  often  found  at  these  times 
about  the  sick,)  and  strangers  to  every  thing  but 
the  melancholy  sight  of  the  progress  death  makes 
among  themselves ;  with  small  hopes  of  life^  and 
those  mixed  with  anxiety  and  doubt,  whether  it 
be  not  Ijetter  to  die,  than  to  survive  the  loss  of 
their  best  friends,  and  nearest  relations  '/* 

What  seems  most  unaccountable  in  this  mat-^ 
ter,  is,  that  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,^ 
nurses,  and  searchers,  &c.  should  be  supposed 
less  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease,  if  it  were 
contagious,  than  the  friends,  or  relations,  who 
might  visit  the  sick. 

The  operation  of  this  belief  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  the  most  .distressing  occurrences  : 

'^  I  was  informed/*  says  Howard,  "  that,  lately, 
in  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  Ragusian  state,  all 
the  inhabitants  died  of  the  plague,  thus  imported, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  wha  were 
themselves  shot,  hy  order  of  the  magutrutes  to 
the  surrounding  guard  *." 
■■  .^'^  The  30th  of  January,  1784,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  a  man,  called  Simon  Chiapiglia^  from 
the  burgh  of  Luzaz,  belonging  to  Spdata,  after 
five  days  of  fever,  had  a  tumor  in  the  arm-pit,  of 
90  much  the  more  sitepicious  a  nature  that  he 

'  Mead's  Discourse,  p«  32,  33. 

^  Lazarettos,  p.  22.  ' 


Md  been  employed  as  a  door-keeper^  in  a  laza- 
[  jetto,  from  which  he  had  been  discharged  on  the 
21st  of  the  same  moiitli,  after  having  been  made 
t  io  perform  quarantine.  He  was  well  watched; 
but  on  the  following  day,  as,  iu  a  lit  of  delirium, 
he  endeavoured  to  escape,  he  was  kilted  with  a 
musket  shot  by  the  centinel.  No  other  suspi- 
cious spot  appeared  upon  his  body.  His  family 
were  sent  to  the  lazaretto^  but  they  remained  in 
good  health '." 

During- the  plague  in  London,  in  1665,  every 
one  was  afraid,  in  the  country,  that  it  would  be 
communicated  to  them  by  travellers.  The  con- 
sternation was  beyond  description.  No  one,  but 
under  the  most  pressing  necessity,  would  sleep  in 
a  lavem. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  effects  of  terror, 
from  the  belief  in  contagion,  is  the  interruption 
of  the  supply  of  provisions,  in  times  of  pesti- 
lence. This  was  dreadfully  experienced  both  in 
the  plague  of  London,  in  1 665,  and  in  that  of 
Marseilles,  in  1 790.  Whenever  an  epidemic 
exists  in  the  Barbary  states,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  and  our  colonies  of  Malta,  and 
Gibraltar,  is  suspended ;  and  a  principal  source 
of  supply  is  immediately  cut  off.  We  shall  per- 
'haps  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  operation 


'  Lazarettos,  [>.  46. 
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of  lhi3  belief,  if  we  contemplate  what  would 
be  its  probable  effects,  in  the  event  of  a  pes- 
tilence in  London,  in  the  actual  state  of  Us 
population. 

A  pestilential  atmosphere  depending  lipoti 
changes,  which  we  are  not  yet  enabled  precisely  to 
calculate,  the  periods  of  its  recurrence  are  of  course 
wholly  uncertain  ;  *  e.  to  us  wholly  unknown. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation 
whatever,  for  the  opinion  entertained  by  Syden- 
ham, and  other  writers,  that  epidemic  diseases 
recur,  at  regular  intervals,  of  a  certain  number 
of  years.  That  they  occur  in  some  countries 
less  frequently,  and  in  others  more  frequently, 
than  formerly,  is  a  fact  that  does  not  however 
aeem  liable  to  question  :  and  this,  I  think,  is  in 
proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  to  their 
respective  advancement,  or  retrogradation,  in 
cultivation,  civilization,  and  knowledge.  In  the 
Turkish  dominions,  for  instance,  which  have 
considerably  retrograded,  in  those  respects,  the 
plague  is  more  frequent  in  its  appearance,  than 
formerly  ;  or,  is  seldom  absent  for  a  whole  year  ; 
whilst,  in  England  and  Prance,  which  have 
advanced  in  more  than  an  equal  degree,  it  ia 
much  more  rare,  and  has  not  for  a  long  time 
occurred ;  a  preference,  by  the  bye,  which  dis- 
eases depending  upon  contagion,  never  shew. 

TOL.  I.  F  f 
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But,  however  the  frequency,  and  mortality, 
of  epidemic  diseases  diminish,  eoeteris  paribus, 
with  the  progress  of  iQiprovcment,  it  is  certain, 
that,  neither  civiUzation,  cultivation,  or  know- 
ledge, can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere;  and  consequently,  that  no  nation, 
however  advanced  in  these  respects,  can  promise 
to  itself  a  permanent  exemption  from  plague. 

Every  individual  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is- 
therefore^  at  all  times,  deeply,  although  they  are 
'  not  all  equally,  interested,  in  the  subject  of  the 
present  enquiry.  And  this  interest,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  has,  perhaps, 
increased,  rather  than  diminished,  in  modern 
times.  For,  if,  in  the  countries  most  advanced 
in  civilization,  some  of  the  minor  circumstances, 
which  tend  to  aggravate  epidemic  diseases,  may 
have  wholly  disappeai-ed,  and  others  considerably 
diminished  in  force  ;  yet,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  continue  as  liable  aa  ever  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  grand  cause  of  those  maladies — a  noxious 
State  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  although  thi& 
cause,  being  deprived  of  the  aid  of  those  con- 
eurrent  circumstances,  which  depend  upon  th& 
backwai-d  stale  of  society,  does  not  produce  the 
same  destructive  consequences  as  formerly  ;  still 
a  great,  although  a  less  perceptible  mortality, 
must  ireijuently  be  produced,   by  the  noxJou» 


qualities  of  the  atmosphere  alone,  aided  by  the 
circumstancrs  attending'  an  increased  population, 
and  perhaps  by  the  increased  diilicnlty,  amon^t 
the  poorer  classes  of  tliat  [jopulation,  of  procur- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence. 

If  we  examine  the  biUa  of  mortality,  in  London, 
we  shall  find,  in  some  months,  or  weeks,  doublft 
the  number  of  deaths,  that  happen,  in  the  same 
months  or  weeka  of  other  years ;  and,  although 
the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  marked,  to  con- 
stitute a  declared  pestilence ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, that,  the  excess  of  deaths  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  there  has  pre- 
vailed an  obscure  epidemic,  or  mitigated  plague. 
Thus,  in  the  week  ending- the  16th  of  December, 
1812,    there  died  G33,    which    is  more  than 

I  double  the  number  of  deaths,  in  the  week  ending 
the  nth  of  December,  1811,  being  only  310. 

But  653,  the  bill  ending  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1812",  equals  the  whole  number  of 
deaths,  at  various  periods,  during  tlie  plagues, 
m  which  occurred  between  1593  and  1665,  when 
I  the-  mortality,  from  plague,  was  put  down, 
I  in  the  bills,  at  3,  4,  and  500.  And  as,  under 
I      the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  atmosphere, 

I  "' 

I 


'  I  did  not  select  lliis  bill  from  amongst  a  great  many,  but 
merely   from  those  of  a  few  weeks,  of  a  few  years,  wliicli 
iisppened  to  be  put  into  my  bands.     The  subject  is  wurliiy 
of,  aad  shall  have,  furtlier  coiiiideriilioa. 
FfS 
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the  average  deaths  at  present,  the  population 
being  doubled,  do  not  much  exceed  the  average 
deaths  at  that  period,  the  number  that  would 
then  have  been  so  regarded,  may  now  equally 
be  considered  to  amount  to  an  epidemic.  But, 
as,  until  the  symptoms  of  the  higher  degrees  of 
pestilence  appear,  the  existence  of  such  a  ma- 
lady is  not  suspected,  the  adventitious  causes,  or 
the  consecjuences  of  the  belief  in  contagion  do 
not  operate.  If,  when  the  weekly  bills  were  at 
'  653,  any  unequivocal  symptoms  of  plague  had, 
in  a  few  instances,  been  discovered,  the  alarm 
would  have  immediately  spread  ;  terror  would 
have  begun  to  operate ;  and,  according  to  ray 
estimate  of  its  usual  eiFccts,  mortality  would 
have  been  multiplied  fourfold.  It  is  the  alarm 
alone,  then,  which  would  have  occasioned  so 
vast  a  difference.  And  I  question  much,  whether 
if  a  declared  pestilence  were  to  arise,  the  in- 
creased difficuily,  under  the  operation  of  the 
belief  in  contagion,  of  supplying  the  ijncreased 
population  with  subsistence,  would  not  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
improved  condition  of  society  ;  and  whether  the 
mortality  under  a  similar  state  of  the  atmosphere 
would  not  be  at  least  in  the  precise  proportion  of 
the  population. 

Now,   let  us  enquire  what  effects  such  an 
atmosphere,  as  occurred  in  1665,  would  proba- 


J 
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I 
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Ijly  produce,  in  London,  with  its  present  popa- 
lalion,  anil  under  its  present  circumstances.  We 
shall  suppose,  that,  in  the  improved  condition 
of  tlie  city,  an  air  of  the  same  degree  of  insalu- 
brity \Yould  only  produce  half  the  number  of 
deaths  which  took  place  in  1665,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  This  would  certainly  be  the 
case.  But,  althoug;h  we  allow,  that,  as  far  as 
the  air,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  city,  com- 
bined, are  concerned,  this  would  be  the  propor- 
tion ;  yet,  as,  under  the  belief  in  contagion,  fear, 
and  all  the  other  consequences  of  that  belief,  must 
be  presumed  to  operate  as  before,  the  number  of 
additional  deaths,  depending  upon  these  causes, 
would  be  in  the  precise  degree  of  the  increased 
population. 

Of  the  mortality,  incidental  to  pestilential  dis- 
cases,  I  have  supposed  three-fourths  to  be  occa- 
sioned directly  by  the  consequences  of  this  belief; 
or  what  1  have  called  the  adventitious  causes  of 
mortality.  It  is  stated,  upon  apparently  good 
grounds,  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  plague, 
in  1665,  must  have  exceeded  100,000,  although 
the  bills  of  mortality  gave  only  68,596 '.  One 
fourth  of  this  number,  or  26,000,  I  estimate  as 
the  proportion  tliat  were  victims  to  the  intrinsic 

'  History  of  the  Plague  by  H.  F.  The  Ptngue  ai  Mar- 
seilles, considered  by  Kichanl  Bradley,  F.R.S.  p,  1».  Tabl«» 
of  mortality  iu  the  Appeiidix. 
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severity  of  the  diBcase,  or  to  the  effects  of  the 
proper  causesj  and  75,000,  as  the  proportion  that 
were  victims  to  the  eOecls  of  the  adventitious 
causes,  or  lo  the  consequences  of  the  belief  in 
contagion'. 

The  population  of  London  being  now  double, 
whilst  the  mortality,  under  the  ordinary  states  of 
the  air,  remains  nearly  the  same,  the  deaths  from 
the  proper  causes,  under  a  similar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  that  which  occurred  in    1665, 

,  would  still  little  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  ;  but 
that  from  the  adventitious  causes,  increasing;  in 
the  precise  proportion  of  the  population,  would 
be  doubled,  amounting  to  a.  hundred  and  fifty 
^thousand.  Thus,  in  an  air  similar  to  that  oS 
]G65,  the  deaths  from  both  causes,  the  belief  in 
M*  contagion  reuiaining  the  same,  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand ;  whereas, 
that  belief  being  renounced,  and  all  its  conse- 

'  Tquences  having  ceased  to  operate,  the  whole 
number  of  deaths,  under  a  iimilar  state  of  atmos- 
phere, would  not  much  exceed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, or  one  seventh  part.  According  to  this 
tomputation,  the  simple  renunciation  of  error, 
Without  including  an  efficient  method  of  cure, 
would  obviate  six  sevenths  of  the  otherwise  inevi* 
table  mortality, 

*  See  note  1,  at  page  444. 
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AUhough  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  from 
the  improved  condition  of  societies,  in  modem 
timeB,  a  more  highly  noxions  state  of  the  atmoa- 
phere  is  necessary  to  produce  the  same  dc^ee  of 
disease,  and  that  plagues  will  consequently  con- 
tinue to  be  much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  in 
civilized  countries ;  yet  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
inferred,  either  that  they  will  always  remain  ex- 
empt from  them,  or,  that,  when  they  do  occur, 
their  mortality  will  not  be  as  great  as  formerly. 

P'or  entertaining  such  opinions,  the  following 
are  my  reasons.  Although  it  be  true,  that  there 
has  been  no  palpable  pestilence  in  this  country, 
for  150  yeai's,  we  do  not  find  any  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  thiugs,  to  Justify  the  conclusion,  that 
this  exemption  will  be  perpetual.  And  it  is  most 
certain,  that,  if  a  pestilence  were  to  happen  in 
London,  the  belief  in  contagion  continuing  as 
strong,  and  as  general,  as  it  is  at  this  moment, 
the  mortality  would  be  proportionally  as  great 
as  formerly,  if  not  greater.  Any  one,  who  pe- 
ruses the  history  of  the  plague  of  Loudon,  in 
1665,  will  perceive  the  difficulty,  which  exited, 
of  provisioning  the  city,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  that  belief.  How  niucli  more,  then,  would 
that  difficulty  be  increased  now,  when  the 
population  is  doubled  ?  It  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  imposeiblcj  under  the  full  operation 
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qJ  that  belief,  and  wWi  all  the  measures  of  pre- 
fautionari/  police,  necessarily  resulting  from  it, 
in  acliviti/,  to  provide  for  tlie  regular  supply  of 
t'.e  present  population  of  the  metropolis,  to  any 
leasonable  degree  ;  and,  if  tlie  iniiabilantB  should 
also  be  prevented  from  going  into  the  country, 
as  was  tlien  the  case,  those  would  fi)!!  victims 
to  famine,  who  niiglit  escape  disease.  Upon 
]Piat  occasion  thousands  perished,  from  want,  in 
the  fields'. 

But  should  we,  in  this  country,  contrary  to  the 
probable  course  of  events,  continue  permanently 
exempt  from  the  higher  degrees  of  pestilence^ 
(to  the  lower  ones  we  must  ever  remain  subj(?ct,) 
the  nation  would  still  possess  that  interest  in  the 
investigation,  relating  to  this  class  of  diseases, 
which  it  does,  in  the  alleviation  of  every  other 
species  of  misery,  amongst  our  distant  fellow- 
Creatures,  arising  from  the  common  aympathies  of 
iumanily.  Nay,  if  these  pympaUiies  could  pos- 
iibly  be  extinguished,  we  should  still  have  a 
strong  direct  interest  in  the  enquiry,  arising 
from  (he  frequent  occurrence  of  pestilential  dis- 
:  .-easeF,  in  the  British  possessions  of  Gibraltar, 
iMalta,  and  the  Ionian  islands,  in  the  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  even  in  many  parts  of 
Aur  extensive  East  Indian  territory. 


■  Hbtory  of  the  Plague,  by  H.  ^ 


» 
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If  the  mortality,  incidental  to  epidemic  dis- 
eases,  has  decreased  in  civilized  countries,  it  has 
increased,  in  perhaps  a  greater  proportion,  ac- 
cording' to  their  increase  in  population,  in  those 
which  are  stationary  in  improvement,  and  farther 
still  in  those,  which,  hke  the  Turkish  dominions, 
are  in  a  slate  of  retrogradation.  Consequently, 
as  involving  objects,  which  concern  the  welfare 
of  all  nations,  at  all  times,  it  is  evident  that  a 
discussion  of  this  nature  cannot  but  possess  an 
universal  interest ;  and  that  as  it  has  already 
been  too  long;  delayed,  it  cannot  be  too  early 
entered  upon. 

The  dread  of  contagion  prevents  medical  men 
from  giving  attendance  to  pestiferous  patients^ 
or  exposes  them,  if  they  do,  to  quarantine,  lest 
they  should  infect  their  neighbours.  Dr.  Hodges, 
we  are  told,  prescribed  from  a  parlour-window, 
to  patients  in  the  streetis  of  London.  Dr.  P. 
Kussell  prescribed  from  a  chamber-window,  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets,  at  Aleppo. 
The  physicians  at  O-^ford,  lied  from  dread  of 
the  malady,  which  ai'osc  at  what  was  called  the 
black  assize  in  that  town.  The  Russian  phy- 
sicianSj  during  the  plague  of  Moscow,  i»  1771, 
wore  cloaks  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  hose  plas- 
tered with  pitch.  During  the  yellow  fever,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1703,  many  of  the  physicians 
abandoned  the  cjiy.     in  the  Levant,  it  is  seldom 
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-  that  pestiferous  patients  have  medical  aid.  The 
physicians  who  venture  to  visit  them,  wear  oil- 
skin dresses,  and  use  other  means,  much  better 
calculated  to  create  additional  terror  in  their 
patients,  than  to  preserve  themselves. 

By  Statute  I.  Jacob.  I.  c.  31.  Infected  per- 
Bons  going  abroad  after  command  to  keep  at 
home,  may  be  resisted  by  watchmen,  and  pu- 
nished as  vagrants,  if  they  have  no  sores  on 
Ihem  :  if  they  have  infectious  sores,  it  is  felony '. 
r  In  Zante,  tlie  peasants  returning  from  the 
Morea,  in  harvest,  are  obliged  to  perform  a  seven 
days  quarantine.  Other  persons,  coming  from 
the  Morea,  when  there  is  no  plague,  are  made 
to  perform  a  quarantine  of  fourteen  days  *. 

It  seems  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  and  is  in 
•orac  places  stiil  practised,  to  drive  aivay,  or 
burn  vessels  having  the  plague  on  board.  "Ships 
which  have  the  plague  on  board  are  now  re- 
ceived here  (at  Leghorn),  and  not  chaced  away, 
Or  bunitj  as  is  practised  in  too  many  places '." 

In  corroboration  of  this  practice  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  In  one  of  the  enclosures  (at 
Venice)  was  the  crew  of  a  Ragusian  ship,  which 
Jiad  arrived  a  few  days  before  me,  after  being 
■driven  away  from  Ancona  and  Trie$te  *." 


•  City  Bern.  p.  333,  note.  "^  Howard  on  Lai.  p.  9. 

•  Ibid.  p.  7.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  11. 
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At  Malta,  in  1813,  during  the  height  of  (he 
epidemic,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  in  the  hundred, 
or  nine  in  ten,  of  the  sick,  died  ;  and,  of  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety,  that  were  sent  to  the 
lazaretto  hospital,  only  two  survived.  Had 
these  men,  in  the  lazaretto  hospital,  any  medical 
treatment  ?  Did  an  individual  of  the  medical 
faculty  visit  them  ?  Or,  if  so,  did  he  do  more  than 
merely  to  look  at  them,  from  afar  ?  Who,  indeed, 
knows,  for  what  person  was  present  in  the  Hospi- 
tal, who  could  be  an  impartial  evidence,  that,  the 
men  so  situated,  had  any  assistance,  of  any  kind? 

This  year(1813)  the  g-arrieon  of  Gibraltar,  hs 
we  learn,  "was  in  strict  quarantine,  for  several 
months,  before  the  malady  made  its  appearance  ; 
and  a  boaixl  of  health  was  sitting,  aiinost  daily, 
on  account  of  ttie  plague,  which  had  broken  out 
at  Malta'." 

The  moment  the  kind  of  atmosphere,  which 
was  calculated  to  produce  it,  had  reached  Gi- 
braltar, the  epidemic  made  its  appearance  ;  af- 
terwards run  its  course  ;  and  terminated,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  presumed  operation 
of  contagion,  marsh-miasma,  quarantines,  laza- 
rettos, or  other  institutions  of  plague  police. 
And  it  is  very  certain  that  the  clTcct  of  tliese  in- 
stitutions,   in  as  far  as  they  operated,  musit  liavc 


*\ 


'   Buiiiet,  p.  470. 
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-  been  in  many  ivays  pernicious  to  health  and  life, 
but  especially  by  confinini^  people  to  the  air 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  malady. 

Thus,  altliou^h  the  intrinsic  severity  of  a 
disease  be  precisely  the  same,  whatever  may  be 
its  proper  cause,  it  is  obvious  that  in  epidemic 
diseases,  both  sickness  and  mortality  must  have 
been  enormously  encreased  by  all  the  adventi- 
tious causes  of  disease,  misery,  and  death,  tvhidi, 
have  for  the  last  370  years,  flowed  from  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  :  and  when  1  say  that  the  in- 
crease must  have  been  fourfold,  I  do  not  imagine 
that  I  exaggerate '. 

Since  to  produce  diseasemust  be  tlie  obvious 
and  necessary  consequence  of  detention  and 
confinement,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
depress  the  mind,  or  to  deprive  the  body  of  its 
tisual  exercise,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  cite 
proofs  of    the  insalubrity  of  quarantine^    and 

'  The  causes  of  mortality,  in  epidemic  diseases,  may,  for 
eonvenience,  be  distinguished  into  physical,  and  moral,  or 
proper,  and  adventitious.  Upon  the  physical,  or  proper 
causes,  I,  e,  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  depends 
what  may  be  called  the  intrinsic  severity  of  the  disease, 
which  is  here  supposed  to  produce  only  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  mortality  ;  the  remaining  three-fourths  being  pre- 
sumed ta  be  ocxasioned  by  the  moral,  or  a<lveatitioui 
causes,  j.  t.  the  consequences  of  the  erroneous  belief  in 
contagion. 


other  institutions  of  plague-police.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  tlie  most  ordinary  laws  of  life. 
They  are  particularly  exemplified  in  jail,  hos- 
pital, and  ship  fevers.  Howard  complained  of 
constantly  experiencing  head-ach  during  his 
visits  to  tile  lazarettos  and  hospitals '. 

UntU  this  pernicious  delusion  shall  be  re- 
nounced, although  individuals  may  possibly  con- 
trive, at  considerable  personal  risk,  to  make 
iome  useful  experiments,  the  obstacles,  to  a  full, 
free,  and  cfGcient,  investigation  in  pestilential 
diseases,  wilt  always  remain  insurmountable. 
The  sick  will  continue  to  be  isolated,  and  sacri- 
liced ;  persons,  in  health,  to  be  frightened  into 
sickness,  and  abandoned;  and  physicians  to  be 
deterred,  by  their  participation  in  the  prevailing 
error,  and  consequent  dread;  by  the  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  perform  quarantine;  and  by 
the  apprehension  of  losing  their  ordinary  prac- 
tice; or  by  all  of  these  circumstances  combined, 
from  giving,  even  the  smallest  atteudaucc  to  the 
poor  pestiferous  patient. 

Under  the  prevalence  of  this  most  extraor- 
dinary belief,  from  the  combined  effects  of  the 
operation  of  dread,  upon  already  enfeebled 
minds  ;  of  the  alarm  inspired,  or  perhaps  the 
want  occasioned,  by  the  desertion  of  friends,  re- 
lations, and  attendants  ;  and  of  the  diminished 

'  Luaretlos,  p.  106. 
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confidence,  and  absolute  privation  of  phyeieal 
support,  depending  upon  tlie  destitution  of  me- 
dical aid ;  from  all  (liesc  circumstances,  added 
to  the  intrinsic  eeverily  of  the  disease,  the  on- 
fortunate  being,  who  happens  to  be  seized  with 
a  pestilential  malady,  has  but  a  very  ^ei^der 
chance  of  escaping  with  life. 

Considered  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal improvement,  besides  that  the  very  existence 
of  this  delusion  is  an  opprnhrium  medicorum  of 
no  common  degree,  its  operation  forms  a  perma- 
nent obstacle  to  improvement,  and  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  application  of  curative  means,  In  the 
most  numerous,  and  most  dangerous  class  of 
maladies,  which  infest  mankind.  Such  a  belief 
equally  precludes  investigation,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  known  remedies. 

The  consequences  of  this  error,  cannot  but 
add  to  the  usual  demoralizing  Influence  of  such 
horrid  scenes  as  are  presented.  In  all  severe 
pestilences,  in  the  precise  proportion  of  the 
additional  aggravation  ;  obliterating  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity,  destroying  the  sense  of 
propriety  and  decorum,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
even  p^ducing  a  suspension  of  social  order  *. 

■  The  histories  of  the  plagues  of  Atheos,  of  Loodoiif 
afx<l  of  Marseilles,  abound  witJi  instances  in  point. 
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if  epidtmic  diseaus  were  contagious,  guaranfhte  should  bt 
tmivertaUy  atabliahed. — Plan  I'f  Count  Hanaeh  to  that 
tfficcl,  pretenlfd  to  the  Congress  at  Vienna.'^But  as  theif 
do  not  depend  npon  contagion,  their  uHioertnl  adoption 
vould  be  univenat  ruin — Consequences  of  their  establiih- 
tntnt  in  Turkey  contemplated. — Proposed  bi/  the  Court  of 
Tirnna  to  the  Ottoman  Porte — but  declined— Of  Qattran- 
tine.  Lazarettos,  Bills  of  Health,  and  Plague  Police,  as 
they  now  exist. — Their  pernicioTU  efficti  upon  commerce 
md  navigation  ;  the  intereourte  of  individuah  and  of  na- 
tions; naval,  and  military  expeditions :  the  general  con- 
turner  :  and  the  public  revenue, — Tf  infection  existed  in 
goods,  quarantine  could  be  of  no  avail. — Institutions  of 
Plague  police  ought  to  be  either  univcrsaUy  extended,  or 
ally  abolished. 


Were  it  possible,  by  the  "-eneral  consent  of  na- 
tions, to  establish  an  eqnal,  andjust,  code  of  reg-u- 
lations  ;  and  could  these  regolaliona  be  rendered 
an  efficient  barrierj  against  tlie  inlrodiiction,  and 
spreading,  of  epidem  ic  diseases ;  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  proper,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
benefits,  which  would,  in  that  case,  be  derived 
from  them,  to  submit  patiently,  and  even  chear- 
fuliy,  to  the  inconveniences,  which  they  would  in-  . 
cidentally  produce. 


L  ~  In  that  casCj  the  measure  proposed  by  the  plii- 
bnthropic  German  physician,  Count  Harrach,  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,   would  have  been  highly 

i  *texpedient ;  and  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  all 

r  "^veniments  to  have  united  in  enforcing-  the  uni- 
fersal    adoption  of  his  plan.     It    was  liberally 

,  'communicated  to  me  hy  the  benevolent  author, 
at  tlic  end  of  1815,  knowing  me  to  entertain 
Iftpinions  upon  the  subject,  of  a  diametrically 
opposite  nature ;  and  is  as  follows : — 

'  Memoire.— L'Epoque  actuelle  ou  la  Provi- 
dence en  dlrigeant  uiic  reunion  d'efforts  les  plus 
nobles  et  les  plus  energiques,  a  rendu  la  pais  a 
I'Univcrs,  est  un  moment  a  jamais  memorable, 
^e    la  posterite  la  plus  recutde  ne  cessera  de 

Une  grande  parfie  des  Souverains  les  plus  ge- 
Tcreux  et  les  plus  humains,  leurs  ministres  et  les 
rcpresentants  de  tons  les  etats  civilises,  excepte 
I'Amerique,  aont  reunis  ici  pour  consolider  ce 
grand  et  salutaire  ouvrage. 

Itien  de  ce  qui  peut  contribuer  au  bonheur 
dc9  hommes  ou  en  diminuer  les  suffrances,  ne 
lauroit  6tie  etranger  a  cette  auguste  reunion ; 
•u  contraire,  tout  ami  de  I'humanit^,  qui  se  Bent 
pcnetrc  de  cette  sublime  vocation,  doit  Stre  e&r, 
que  toute  proposition  tendante  a  ce  noble  but 
sera  acceuillie  avec  b leave illancCj  et  soutetme  au 
Congree. 
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C'est  dans  cette  douce  atfenle  que  I'aiiteur  ose 
soumettre  a  !a  sagesse  du  Congres  les  idees  sai- 
Vantes. 

Parmi  les  maux  qui  affligent  les  hommes  r^unis 
en  Societe  la  Pesle  du  Levant  est  sans  contredit 
un  dc  plus  terribles  :  malheureusement  cette  ve- 
rity n'a  pas  bisoin  de  commentaire.  Ce  n'est 
pas  seulenicnt  comme  mal  physique,  qtie  I'idee 
de  la  peste  fait  frfimir,  mais  encore  comme  ma! 
moral,  parceque,  excepte  les  individuB,  qui  se 
vouent  et  se  sacrifient  heroiquement  pour  leurs 
eemblables;  ce  fleau  demoralise  ordinal remettt  le 
reste. 

La  nature  de  la  Peste  jusques  a  present  incon* 
nue  comme  cette  de  lant  de  maux,  que  lEsprit 
humain  n'a  pas  encore  penetre,  est  du  nombre  de 
ceux  qui?  Ton  n'a  pO  combatlre  avec  succes  ;  que 
dans  quelques  cas  isolees,  mais  dont  I'effet  horri- 
ble ne  peut  £tre  evite  qu'cn  ecartant  avec  dea 
fioins  assidus  le  (leau  meme. 

L/a  seule  g;amn(ie  contre  cette  calamite  est 
une  Quarantaine  bien  organisee,  et  strictement 
observee.  La  ci-devant  Republique  de  Venire, 
la  Russie,  mais  surtout  la  Monarchie  Autrichienne, 
ont  ete  plus  d'une  fois  les  gardiens  de  I'Europe, 
et  I'ont  sauve  par  la  de  la  contagion  generale. 
Encofc  dernierement  les  mesures  prises  en  Tran- 
ftilvanie  a  I'occasion  de  la  Peste  de  Cronetadt,  ent 
confirme  la  verity  de  cette  auertioa. 

VOL.  I-  0  g 


<dO  quarantine,  lazarettos, 

Mais  que  font  les  meilleurs  etablisseraents  de 
Quamntaine,  qui  n'ont  lieu  que  du  cote  de  la  Pu- 
issance, sur  le  territoire  de  laquelle  le  nial  peut 
itre  transfere,  si  en  meme  temps  il  ne  s'en  trouve 
pas  d'etablis,  clies  la  Puissance,  dans  les  etats  de 
laquelle  le  germe  encore  indestructible  de  ce  tleau 
&  pris  naissance  et  ne  cesse  de  se  developper. 

Le  voeu  de  I'Auteurde  cet  ecrit,  et  de  tous  les 
Trais  amis  de  I'humanite  est  done  que  les  Souve- 
rains  et  ieurs  ministres  cngagent  par  des  repre- 
sentations unanimes  et  enei'giques  la  sublime 
Porte,  a  org'aniscr  dans  ses  etats  la  Quarantaine,  a 
I'instar  de  celles  deja  existantes,  avec  lesquelles  il 
iera  tres  facile  de  les  mettre  a  i'unisson. 

Les  puissances  chretiennea  de  leiir  cot^prete- 
roient  naturellement  la  main  a  I'execution  du  pro- 
jdt.  II  y  auroit  d'autant  plus  lieu  de  se  flatter  du 
succes,  que  dans  ce  moment  ce  serai  la  voix  et  le 
Toeu  de  I'Europe  reunie  qui  se  feroient  entendre, 
et  qu'il  existent  deja  des  exeniples,  que  la  Qua- 
rantaine n'est  pas  si  absolument  contraire  et 
etrangcre  aux  Musulmanns  qu'on  a  lieu  de  la 
craiiidre. 

Dijt  ce  projct  5lre  realise  en  lout  ou  en  partie, 
ce  sera  un  beau  Triomphe  de  I'bumanite,  di^e 
de  I'Auguste  Reunion  a  laquelle  il  estsoumis. 

'  De  touB  le  projets  presentes  au  Congres  celui- 
ei  est  probablement  le  scul  qui  ne  se  trouve  en 
collision  avec  aucun  autre  tant  sa  source  est  pure. 
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et  son  objet  sacre.  Aussi  son  Auteur  se  troiive- 
t-i)  recompense  d'avance  par  la  donee  conliance, 
avec  laquelle  il  a  ose  en  appeller  aux  sentimens 
les  plus  genereux  et  les  plus  humains  des  Souvc- 
rains  et  de  leurs  minisLres. 

Hariuch,  Docteur  en  Medecine, 

Butj  far  from  being  efBcient  barriers,  against 
the  introdaction,  and  spreading  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, we  find  that  the  effect  of  these  regulations, 
is,  to  aggravate,  in  a  dreadful  degree,  tlie  other- 
wise inevitable  calamities  of  pestilence. 

These  institutions  were  necessary  consequences 
of  the  belief  in  contagion,  as  the  cause  of  epide- 
mic diseases.  The  governments  bordering  upon 
the  Turkish  dominions,  regarded  as  the  most  or- 
dinary seat  of  pestilence,  either  partaking  them- 
selves of  the  panic,  which  its  vicinity  never  fails 
to  create,  or  constrained  to  act  according  to  the 
opinions  or  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  were  ne- 
cessarily impelled  to  take  measures  of  precaution, 
founded  upon  the  prevailing  notions  respecting  its 
cause.  Nor  could  they,  these  notions  remaining 
the  same,  have  hastily  ventured  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  seclusion,  separation,  and  restriction,  thus 
adopted,  even  had  its  inefficacy  been  demonstrated. 
Hence  the  continuance,  of  quarantine,  lazarettos, 
and  other  police  institutions,  for  preventing  the 
introduction  and  spreadingof  pestilential  diseases, 
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in  the  Southern  and  Catholic  nations  of  Eurojie. 
Amongst  these,  the  stale  of  Venice  took  thi;  lead. 

In  those  of  the  North,  the  same  measures  of 
precaution  have  not  been  so  generally  adopted, 
owing  in  part  to  their  greater  distance  from  the 
ordinary  seat  of  the  malady,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  that  terror,  which  its  vicinity  inspires ; 
and,  in  part  also  perhaps  to  the  less  impression 
originally  made  upon  their  n)inds,  by  the  delu- 
sion, from  their  not  placing,  such  of  them  at  least 
as  have  become  Protestant,  equal  conlidence  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

The  government  of  Holland,  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  commercial  calculation,  or  perhaps  by  a 
more  enlightened  view  of  the  subject,  has  uni- 
formly refused  to  receive  the  pernicious  regulations 
in  question. 

;  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  plague  of 
Marseilles,  in  1720,  tliat  they  obtained  a  footing 
in  England.  Every  one  must  feel  both  surprise 
and  regret,  that  the  government  of  an  enlighten- 
ed country,  meditating  coolly,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  evil,  without  the 
plea  of  immediate  dread,  or  popular  prejudice, 
Bjtrongly  impelling  them,  and  with  the  evidence 
besides  of  nearly  three  centuries  of  their  more 
than  doubtful  effects  in  other  countries,  should 
have  been  induced,  to  adopt  regulations,  which, 
if  not  adequate  to  their  professed  object,,  could 
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Hot  but  be  a  source  of  ^'atuitous  inconvenience; 
injury,  and  expence.  The  decisions  of  the  Privy 
Council,  upon  this  occasion,  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  founded,  at  first,  upon  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Mead,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  transfer  of  quaran- 
tine, from  the  Mediterranean  stations,  to  Eng- 
landj  by  the  notiuus  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  Le- 
vant mercliants,  tliat  our  Levant  commerce  would 
be  thereby,  placed  more  upon  a  par  with  that  of 
the  Dutch,  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
advanced  slate  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  subject,  should  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Privy  Council  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  guided,  in  such  weighty  de- 
cisions, by  the  flimsy  materials  then  within  their 
reach,  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  instituting  an 
investigation,  upon  an  extensive  and  permaJient 
basis,  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases,  before  determining  on  any  final  arrange- 
ment, respecting  the  means  of  their  prevention. 

}t  seems,  however,  to  have  been  thought  sBffi- 
cient,  and  perhaps  it  was  so  in  a  mere  view  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  have  adopted,  and  acted  upon  the 
new  traditions  of  the  Levant,  and  of  Italy,  which, 
with  tiie  deceitful  semblance  of  presumed  experi- 
ence, have  left  every  part  of  the  subject  iuvolveit 
in  endless  perplexity,  and  almost  inextricable  con> 
fusion. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  it  was  imagined  that 
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pldgties  were  sent  direclty  from  Heaven,  to  punish 
men  for  their  sins,  tlie  means  resorted  to,  for  pre- 
tention, naturally  consisted  in  prayers,  eacntices, 
find  lustralions  :  and^  even  after  tliese  altenlpls,  to 
a^peaRe  the  supposed  anger  of  the  gods,  were 
found,  by  fatal  experience,  to  be  unavailing,  the 
*niilf.itude  still  persevered,  to  the  neglect  of  such 
hitional  means  of  prevention  as  were  immediately 
in  their  own  power,  in  the  same  fruitless  endea- 
vours. 

•^  These  superstitions  of  the  ruder  ages,  were, 
iKiTvever,  as  to  the  object  in  view,  only  simply  in- 
efficient. They  were  not,  in  any  manner,  niischiu- 
♦flus.  Whilst  the  measures  of  prevention,  adopted 
by  the  governments,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legis- 
tatures,  of  these  modern  and  comparatively  en- 
lightened times,  are  not  only,  inefficient,  as  to  tiie 
«bjectin  view,  bnt,  independently  of  the  burthen 
of  large  and  expensive  establishments,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  extensively  injurious  to  mankind. 

They  are,  in  eflect,  a  real  grievance  perpetu- 
ally operating,  with  a  view  to  obviate  an  ideal  dan- 
ger. In  this  country,  they  have  cost  the  nation,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  independently  of  the  deten- 
tion of  ships,  crews,  passengers,  and  merchandise, 
fat  least  i,300,000  :  and  it  signifies  little  whether 
'  this  sum  be  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
pjiblic  revenqcj  or  the  Levant  Company  ;  it  all 
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comes  ultimately  from  tlie  pockets  of  the  general 
cpnsumer. 

But  now,  that  Ihe  fallacy  upon  which  they  were 
foundedj  lias  been  detected,  and  exposed ;  and 
that  the  pernicious  operation  of  quarantine,  linei 
of  circumvallation,  ditches  and  cordons  of  troops, 
round  chiea  supposed  to  be  tn/ecfefi',  as  wellasof 
every  other  police  regulation,  for  enforcing  sepa- 
ration, seclusion,  and  restriction,  has  been  de- 
monstrated; surely  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
suffer  one  moment  to  elapse,  without  taking  mea- 
sures to  ascertain  the  expediency  of  their  imme- 
diate and  total  abolition. 

In  consistency,  it  must  be  contended,  by  the 
advocates  of  contagion,  that,  if  quarantine  was 
abolished  at  Marseilles,  Malta,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Trieste,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ports  of  Spain,  the 
plague  would  appear,  as  often  as  it  occurred  in 
any  of  the  sea-port  towns  of  Turkey,  with  which 
these  places  are  in  commercial  intercourse.  Such 
would  certainly  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 

'  "  Simpfy  suspected,"  "  grievotulff  suspected,'  and 
"  moil  suspeeled,"  are  the  terms  ofcoinpjiri^oo,  employed, 
in  such  cases,  b^  ibe  crut'l  and  myiitery-men  of  Uie  Lazaret- 
tos, in  the  Ltvant.  Howard  on  Lazartttos,  p.  47.  This 
language  reminds  me  of  Ihe  "  suspeclici  d'etre  suspecUi"  of 
the  ferociuus  periods  of  the  French  revolution:  and  in  both 
cases,  llie  words  were  probably  of  ciiually  ominous  imporl, 
to  the  uolbrlunate  persons,  or  citie.-,  whom  thc^  designated. 
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the.  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  3ut,  it 
is  well  known,  not  only,  that  no  sucli  effects  arise, 
eveninappcurance,  from  commercial  intercourse,; 
but,  that,  in  Gibraltar,  and  the  towns  of  Sp^ip^ 
the  recurrence  of  pestilence  has  been  more  fi;e- 
gueut,  since  tiie  introduction  of  plague  police  re- 
gulations, and  especially  since  they  hav.e  been 
brought  to  the  most  rigid  state,  than  at  periods  an- 
terior to  their  existence.  In  1663,  the  plague,  in 
^jondon,  spread  most  rapidly,  and  proved  most 
iital,  at  the  very  period,  that  the  shutting  up  of 
houses,  supposed  to  be  infected,  and  other  restric- 
tions upon  intercourse,  were  most  rigorously  en- 
forced :  and  it  was  after  the  houses  were  ag'ain 
^id  open,  and  the  people  had  abandoned  all  other 
precautions,  in  despair,  that  the  spreading  of  the 
disease,  and  its  mortality,  suddenly  diminished, 
*nd  ceased ' ! 

Can  any  thing  in  nature  be  more  conclusive .' 
^But  It  is  also  obvious,  that,  as  these  institutions 
'  '.are  not  only  inefficient  for  their  pretended  object, 
— that  object  indeed  having  no  existence,  but  also 
Imore  positively  pernicious  in  a  period  of  actual 
•  plague,  than  in  a  period  of  exemption,  their  inju- 
2'ious  consequences,  in  any  country,  must  increase 
jjjn  the  precise  proportion  of  the  frequency,  ex- 


«    '  History  of  the  Plague  by  H.  F,     The  shutting  )i|)  of 
,)ipuses  soberly  debated,  lQ6t>.    ^lead's  jpi^copr,!^  fi'^h 
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tent,  and  severily,  of  the  recurrence  of  pestilential 
tnatridies.  In  countries,  in  which  they  appear 
frequently,  they  would  be  iiitoierable.  To  illus- 
trate this  position  more  forcibly,  let  us  suppose 
their  general  establishment  in  Turkey,  where  the 
plague  almost  always  exists.  In  how  dreadful  a 
situation  would  that  empire  instantaneously  be 
placed  !  One  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
port towns  would  be  shut  up  in  quarantines  and 
Ifflzarettos,  more  than  tliree- fourths  of'  'tbe 
yearj  and  the  other  half  employed  to  pro- 
vision and  guard  them,  ,  Commerce,  navigation, 
and  all  human  intercourse,  would  be  interdicted. 
Even  the  remote  husbandman,  although  he  might 
reap  his  harvest,  durst  not  bring  it  to  market. 
Motives  to  labour  would  diminish.  Terrorand 
despondence  would  increase.  Famine  would  de- 
stroy whom  the  disease  might  spare.  And  the  po- 
pulation of  a  great  country  would  speedily  dwin- 
dle into  the  insignificance  of  wandering  hordes. 

This  is  no  ideal  picture  of  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  almost  every 
town  and  province  of  which  the  plague  fre- 
quently, in  some  almost  annually,  and  in  several 
almost  constantly  prevails,  were  the  police  esta- 
blishments of  (heir  European  neigliboui-s,  for  pre- 
venting the  introduction  and  spreading  of  that 
disease,  introduced  among-st  tliem.  Yet  such  was 
the  measure  seriously  proposed,  by  the  Austrian 
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I  ^vernmcnt,  to  that  of  Turkey,  in  the  reign  of 
r  fieliin  IV,  with  the  view  of  extirpating  epidemic 
diseases.     That  good,  but  in  tiome  respects  weak 
I  l^ince,  desirous  of  adopting  every  innovation, 
[  frhich  he  considered  an  improvement,  however 
[  impracticable,  had  liimself  no  disinclination  to  en- 
tertain this  proposition  of  tlie  Austrian  cabinet, 
which  was  formally  presented  to  the  Porte,  by  the 
\  J)resent  wortliy   Internuncio,    Baron   Sturmer  '- 
I  But  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  Brst  sub- 
[  mitted  to   the    Divan.      On   this   occasion,  the 
Mufti  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against  an  in- 
novation, which  he  considered  unjustiSable  :  and 
(he  design  was  abandoned. 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Suggestions  for  the 
y  prevention  and  Mitigation  of  Epidemic  and  Pcs- 
I  tilential  Diseases,"  &c,  recently  published,  I  eu- 
l  deavoured  to  shew,  that,  even  according  to  the 
L  tloctiines  of  the  advocates  of  contagion,  quaran- 
I  ^e.  Lazarettos,  and  plague  police  establish- 
fcienls,  are  at  least  useless.  Having  here  demoo- 
I  ^ated  that  the  object,  for  which  they  were  in- 
\  tflituted,  does  not  exist,  it  follows,  a  fortiori,  that 
[  teey  can  be  no  avail.  It  now,  therefore,  only 
I  femains  to  prove,  that  they  are  positively  and 
I  greatly  pernicious, 

I  was  favoured  witli  these  fatts  by  Professor  Frauk,  of 
'  Tieiina,  who  was  himself  u  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  frame  a  set  of  quarantine  regulation.'',  intended  to  be  pn- 
poscd  for  general  adoption. 
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Whetlier  the  measures  which  have  been  pur- 
sued, in  order  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  siip- 
poaed  infection,  consist  of  seclusion  and  confine- 
ment, in  a  house,  lazaretto,  ship,  district,  or  town, 
they  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  diH'eriiig  only  in 
degree  and  manner  of  restraint.  The  shutting  up 
of  houses,  in  which  there  are  persons  ill  of  the 
plague ;  drawing  lines  of  circumvalJalion,  and 
cordons  of  troops  round  cities,  supposed  lo  be  in- 
fected ;  shooting  the  sick  ;  and  other  measures  of 
similar  barbarity,  of  which  there  are  examples  but 
too  recent,  are,  I  trust,  already  beginning' to  grow 
obsolete.  And  let  us  also  hope,  that  it  will  be 
but  a  very  short  time  before  we  see  the  detention 
of  ships,  goods,  and  persons,  upon  grounds  wholly 
chimerical,  proscribed,  as  unsuitable  to  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  the  age. 

All  the  regulations  of  plague  police  may  for 
convenience  be  represented  by  the  general  term 
Quarantine. 

Quarantine  signifies  the  detention  for  forty 
days,  as  the  term  imports,  in  a  state  of  exclusion 
from  society,  of  persons,  ships,  goods,  &c.  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  propagating,  by  contactor 
contiguity,  an  infectious  disease  ;  forty  days  being 
presumed  lo  be  the  period  at  which  that  capability 
ceases. 

Although   the  periods  vary,  being  sometimes 
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tnore,  and  sometimes  less  than  forty  dujSj  the  ap- 
pellation remains  the  same. 

As  quarantine  is  a  measure  in  pcrpetflal  opera- 
tii:)n,  whotlier  there  exist  antepidemic  disease  of 
not,  and  even  without  tlie  rumoui' of  one,  it  be- 
comes a  consideration  of  more  importance,  in  so 
'  fer  as  its  eirccts  are  distinct  from  those  of  other 
plague  police  mpasuree,  than  the  reg;ulations 
SFhich  are  only  enforced  in  the  event  of  actual 
liestilence. 

t  Were  the  laws  of  quarantine  in  otiier  respects 
well-founded,  we  might  justly  accuse  them  of 
having  had  more  regard  to  the  fears,  than  to  the 

,  permanent  interests  of  persons  in  health  ;  whilst 
to  the  sick  they  have  been  cruel,  pernicious,  or 

,  destructive.  Plague,  in  particular,  has  been  as- 
sumed to  be  a  disease  necessarily  fatal;  and  the 
Measures  which  have  been  adopted  upon  its  occur- 

'  Tfence,  have  been  well  calculated  to  justify  the  as- 
sumption, In  resolving  upon  means  proper  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  an  evil,  of  which  both  the 
^ture  and  (he  cause  have  been  equally  misunder- 
stood, it  appears  as  if  the  suggestions  of  alarm  had 

I  been  alone  consulted.  These  regulations,  one 
would  think,  must  have  been  made  by  men  in  higb 
liealth,  and  never  expecting  that  it  might  come  to 

^Uicir  turn  to  be  aiHicted  with  sickness;  for  they 

I  ^re  the  quintessence  of  abject  fear  and  base  sel- 
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fisImessB.  By  the  very  precautions  employed 
a^inst  their  spreading,  we  find  diseases,  which 
might  only  be  severe,  rendered  ahnust  certainly 
mortal ;  and  innocent  or  useful  niertibers,  for 
having  the  misl'ortune  to  be  seized  with  a  danger- 
ous malady,  lopped  off,  like  criminals,'  from  the 
great  body  of  society '. 

Ae  Quarantine  regulations  will,  in  future  times, 
be  regai'dcd  as  a  subject  of  curiosity,  or  perhaps 
their  existence  discredited..  I  shall  here  state  what 
they  actually  are  in  Great  Britain. 

DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   QUARANTINE. 

Ships,  goods,  and  persons,  are  declared  liable  to 
quarantine  "  coming  from,  or  having  touched  at, 
any  place  from  whence  his  Majesty,  with  the  ad- 
vice  of  his  Privy  Council,  shall  have  adjudged  and 
declared  it  probable,  that  the  plague,  or  any  oilier 
infectious  diseascor  distemper,  highly  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  his  iVIajesty's  subjects,  7/101/  be 
brought;  and  those  having  communicaLion  witli, 
or  receiving  any  persons  or  articles  from  ships 

'  It  would  not  be  practicable  bcre,  without  extendJDg  thest 
remarks  much  beyond  tlteir  intended  limils,  to  enter  into  a 
distinct  a;iulysis  of  Ibe  effects  of  each  separate  measure  of 
plague  police.  But  those,  to  whom  these  ob^eivations  are 
pnrticuliirly  addressed,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  to  which 
measure  they  are  more  esjwcially  applicable,  when  tbey  il« 
not  embrace  several,  g^'the  whole. 
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■o  coming  from,  or  having  touched  at,  such  in- 
fected place,"  &c '. 

"  The  places  from  whence  the  plague,  or  some 
other  infectious  disease,  may  be  brought  into 
Great  Britain,  &c.  are  adjudged  to  be  any  part  of 
Turkey,  or  any  port  or  place  in  Africa  within  the 
Straits  of  GibrdUar  and  the  West  Barbary,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean '." 

But  we  find,  that  "  although  certain  goods  and 
Hhips,  under  particular  circumstances,  are  made 
subject  to  certain  fixed  rales  of  quarantine,  yet  it 
IB  farther  provided,  tliat  goods  specified  in  o«y 
•Order  of  Council,  and  ships,  sliall  be  made  sub- 
let to  quarantine  '.  Tlie  Privy  Council  may 
make  such  orders  as  they  shall  think  necessary 
upon  emergencies*." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  ships  and  goods  coming 
from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  under  any  cir- 
eumstances,  may  be  subjected  lo  such  restraints 
and  detention  as  the  Privy  Council  may  choose 
to  direct:  "  tliey  may  make  sucli  order  as  they 
diall  think  necessary  upon  emergencies." 

■  45  Geo.  III.  c.  10.  s.  x, ;  and  O.  C.  5th  April,  1815, 


*  Order  in  Council,  6Ih  Ap.  1805. 

*  45  Geo.  m,  c.  10.  s.  xi. 

*  lb.  3.  vii. 
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This  unlimited  authority  has  of  course  given 
rise,  aa  must  always  necessarily  happen  in  such 
case9j  to  many  injurious  acts  and  regulations.  If, 
for  instance,  a  vessel  meets  with  another  vessel,  or 
a  squadron,  at  sea,  and  is  boarded  by  them,  al- 
though those  so  communicating  have  neither  sick- 
ness, nor  have  come  from  any  place  at  which 
sickness  existed  at  tlie  time  of  their  departure, 
she  is  obliged  to  do  quaiantinc.  1  knew  a  case  of 
this  kind,  in  which  a  ship  (the  Sophia  and  Mary, 
of  Bristol)  was  obliged  to  perform  a  quarantine  of 
forty-two  days  at  Malta,  merely  for  having  been 
boarded  by  an  Algerine  squadron  off  Lisbon. 

The  bare  rumour  of  the  existence  of  a  plague 
in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  gives  a  pretext 
for  the  strict  enforcement  of  quarantine  amongst 
the  farthest  nations  of  tlie  North  ;  and  (lie  report 
of  a  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  produces  an 
increased  vigilance  of  the  plague  police  establish- 
ments on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Of  the  injury 
which  tiiese  have  occasioned  to  commerce  and 
navigation,  in  this  country,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  from,  the  following  sweeping  clause, 
which  it  has  been  latterly  judged  expedient  to  in- 
troduce, in  order  to  protect  our  Levant  trade 
against  the  competition  of  tlie  Dutch,  and  others, 
who  were  enabled,  by  the  lenity  of  their  quaran- 
tine laws,  or  an  almost  total  disregard  of  themj  to 
anticipate,  and    undersell  us,    with    respect   to 
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TurltiBh  commodities^  in  the  British  markets : 
"Certain  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  being 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey, 
or  of  any  place  in  Africa,  within  tiie  Straits  of  Gib- 
Taltar,  or  in  the  West  Barbary,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  comintj  from  any  place  in  Europe,  with- 
out the  Sfraits,  or  on  the  Continent  of  America, 
where  there  is  not  a  regular  establishment  for  the 
performance  oP  qua  ran  tine,"  are  declared  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  if  cominj^  directly  from 
Ihe  Mcdilerrancan^  or  the  West  Baibary.  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  '.     The  ships  which  bring  them 

.  fthall  do  quarantine,  tike  those  from  Turkey,  with 
clean  hills  of  health^. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  to  guard  a«;ainst 
contagion  could  have  been  tiie  design  of  thia  re- 
gulation ;  since,  with  that  view,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  ridiculous.  Ai.d  although,  with  what 
1  understand  to  be  its  avowed  object  of  protecting 
our  commerce  against  the  rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  it 
may  a]ipear  somewhat  less  irrational;  it  would 
.certainly  have  been  still  better,  that  sucli  a  mea- 
sure had  not  been  rendered  necessary.  The 
more  numerous,  complex,  and  rigid,  are  our  qua- 
rantine regulations,  the  more  will  our  positive,  as 
Well  as  our  relative  advantages,  with  regard  to  the 

■*  I^evant  Irade,  be  diminished. 


'  O.  C.  5th  Ap.  1605. 
*  O.  C.  5th  Ap.  1805,  8.  V.  and  Hii. 
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There  are,  in  this  countryj  six  kinds  of  qua- 
rantine. 

1.  That  performed,  on  account  of  actual  pes- 
tilence, or  suspected  sickness,  at  the  isles  of 
Scilly  only,  its  period  being  forty-four  days. 

A  ship  bound  from  Turkey,  we  shall  suppose, 
arrives  in  England.  She  has  one,  or  a  few  sick 
persons  on  board.  The  disease  is  immediately 
concluded  to  be  contagious,  or  siispectcd,  which 
has  the  same  effect ;  although  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  one  or  two  sick  persons, 
having  an  infectious  disease  capable  of  being 
propagated,  as  is  supposed  of  plague,  could 
make  a  long  voyage,  in  daily  or  hourly  contact 
with  their  messmates,  without  communicating  the 
malady  to  all  the  crew.  But  ihcre  is  probably 
no  instance  in  the  annals  of  the  trade  between 
Turkey  and  this  country,  of  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  having,  or  having  had,  her  whole  crew 
sick.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible  lo  suppose,  that 
any  one  can  have  about  him  that  potent  and 
penetrating  kind  of  contagion,  imputed  to  the 
plague,  without  his  communicating  it  to  the 
whole  crew ;  although  a  disease  may  certainly 
affect  a  whole  crew,  scurvy  for  instance,  without 
being  in  the  least  contagious. 

These  trilling  inconsistencieB,  however,  being  " 
disregarded,   quarantine   ensues.     In    the  mode 

rot.  L  u  h 


'©f  performing  it,  one  should  suppose  tliat  sonie 
regard  miglit  be  had  to  the  greatest  infectious 
distance  (five  paces)  laid  down  by  the  lazaretto 
•uthorities  of  tlie  Levant.     But  no  !  neither  6ve, 

•  nor  five  hundred,  nor  yet  five  thousand  paces, 
are  deemed  sufficient  by  the  plague  authorities, 
in  this  country,  to  ensure  safety.  They  do  ihh 
consider  themselves  as  secure  from  infection,  un- 
til this  unfortunate  ship  and  cargo,  her  crew 
and  passengers,  sick  and  well,  articles  enumc- 

.  rated,  and  articles  not  euumeraled,  as  contagious, 

•  iiave  fairly  reached  the  rocks  of  Scilly  '  1 

'  It  is  farther  enacted,  that  if  any  death,  sns- 
pected  to  arise  from  a  contagious  disease,  hap- 
pen during  any  period  of  the  quarantine,  it 
,  shall  recommence  '.  And  thus,  if  a  suspected 
-death  should  lake  place  on  the  last  day,  tiie 
iriiip,  CTCW,  passengers,  and  cargo,  must  submit 
lo  a  farther  detention  of  foily,  or  forty-four  days ; 
»nd  it  might  even  so  happen  that,  from  an  «n- 
fMlunate  repetition  of  such  an  occurrence,  the 
[  -Kletention  might  be  prolonged  until  the  ship  end 

'  ■  "Commanders,  or  masters  of  ships,  haviag  an  actMJ 
pestilence  on  boiird.  are  directed,  if  within  Uie  Straits,  to 
proceed  to  some  lazaretto  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  if  without 

.  the  Straits,  to  proceed  to  the  Scilly  Isles."  4u  Ge'o.YH- 
«.  10.  s.-xiVu 

»  O.  C.  5Ili.  Ap.  Ifl0&,  B.  %KK. 
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cargo  were  rotten,  or  her  crew  and  passengers 
dead  *. 

Such  a  ciiain  of  accidents,  it  is  true,  may  not 
often  happen ;  but  the  law  is  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  less  injudicious.  It'  the  evil  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  its  immensity  would  alone 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  enactment, 
even  to  those  who  did  not  immediately  feel  the 
injury. 

But  it  is  BO  seldom,  if  ever,  that  quarantine  is 
performed  in  England,  oii  account  of  suspected 
sickness,'  that,  but  for  the  principle,  the  point 
would  scarcely  have  been  worthy  of  any,  and. 
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'  This  would  certamlj  be  their  fate,  under  the  circuiii. 
stuDces  stated,  if  plague,  being  capable  of  affecting  the 
same  person  repeatedly,  were  reaJly  contagious.  AD  these 
legulatious  have  been  literally  copied  from  tliose  of  Venice, 
without  considering  that,  t\ea  had  their  foundation  been 
correct,  the  difference  of  the  cirturoslances  of  the  two 
countries  would  have  required  an  essential  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  in  detail.  "  When  a  person 
dicB  in  any  of  thece  lazarettos,  unless  the  physician 
and  surgeon  of  the  Office  of  Health  declare  that  bia  death 
is  not  owing  to  any  contagious  cause,  and  are  very  clear  in 
iheir  report,  all  those  who  are  under  quarantine  are  obliged 
to  recommence  it ;  and  this  as  oAen  as  there  happens  any 
suspected  death-"  This,  and  other  vexations,  such  as  hav- 
ing no  pay,  sometimes  give  rise  to  mutinies  among  the 
crews  detained  in  quarantine.  Hou-ard  on  Lasartttet, 
P'l-  ^,,.  ,^,;  ^^,       ^;^, 
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ftom  its  consequenceg,  does  not  appear  (o  merit 
fiirther,  consideration. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  quarantine  is  that  per- 
formed by  ships  having  no  suspected  sickness, 
and  bearing  clean  bills  of  health  ;  that  is,  a  cer- 
tificate that  there  wag  no  suspected  sickness  at 
the  port  from  whence  they  sailed,  during  their 
(oailing-,  or  at  the  period  of  their  departure. 
The  time  is  fifteen  days,  to  which  must  be  added 
that  occupied  in  discharging  such  parts  of  their 
cargoes  as  consist  of  enumerated  articles  •. 
Quarantine,  under  these  circumstances,  is  per- 
formed at  different  specified  ports. 

That  a  ship  arriving  in  England,  not  only 
without  any  sickness,  but  with  a  clean  bill  vf 
Iiealtli,  should  even  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
[  contagion,  be  required  to  do  quarantine  for  a 
I  single  minute,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  regulation 
without  an  object ;  when  we  reflect  that  all 
ihips  coming  from  Turkey  perform  more  than 
a  full  quarantine  at  sea  during  the  passage.  I» 
it  not  a  violation  of  all  common  sense,  that  we. 


■  Ships  fumtsherl  with  clean  biils  of  health  shall,  as  well 
I  US  the  crews  and  passengers,  perfurm  a  quarantuie  of  fif- 
a  da^s  from  the  date  of  the  delivery  into  the  lazaretto, 
h  of  such  part  of  the  cargoeis  aa  consist  of  the  goods  enu- 
I   merated  in  class  first  and  second  ;  ur  if  there  be  no  such 
cargo,    from  the  arrival  of  the  sliips  at  their  appointed  sta- 
tions.    O.  C.  5lli  Ap.  1806,  i.  xii. 
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who  are  double  tlie  distance  from  Turkey  with 
some  other  countries,  slionld  do  double  the  qua- 
rantine ?  It  appears  even  more  preposterous, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  more  removed  IVom  the 
focus  of  the  supposed  infection,  than  llie  qua- 
rantine of  eighlj/  tlai/s,  vvliich  used  to  be  per- 
formed at  Venice,  but  is  now  considered  super- 
fluous, even  there.  "  Formerly,"  says  Howard, 
"  when  persons  who  had  the  plague  were 
brought  from  the  city,  (Venice),  they  were  put, 
for  forty  days,  into  a  large  room  in  the  lazaretto, 
and  afterwards  into  another  apartment,  for  the 
same  time,  before  they  were  discharged  '." 

The  period  now  supposed  sufBcieut  for  ex- 
purgation is  forty  days  from  the  commencement 
of  the  malady  ;  and  forty  minutes,  forty  houra, 
forty  weeks,  or  forty  years,  would,  in  point  of 
principle,  have  been  equally  justiliablc,  oi^qually 
absurd. 

The  only  danger  that  can  he.  supposed  to 
exist,  under  this  species  of  quarantine,  is  that 
which  is  presumed  to  depend  upon  the  capacity 
of  goods  to  receive,  retain,  and  communicate 
infection.  This,  as  shall  be  presently  shewn, 
amounts  to  nothing  ;  but  this  quarantine  has  the 
advantage  over  the    tivo    following  kinds,  that. 
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Vnih  precisely  the  same  risk,  it  exacts  only  half 
r  the  detention. 

The  following  quarantines,  although  subject 
[  to  diiTerent  periods,  ere  all  performed  upon 
[  grounds  similar  to  each  other,  and  similar  to  the 
I  |»recedin^. 

3.  A  ship  sailing  from  Turkey,  with  suspected 
bills  of  health,  commonly  called  touched  pa* 
ient« ;  that  is,  when  a  suspicion  of  plague  exists 

L  pt  the  place  of  her  lading  or  departure,  but 
without  suspected  sicltness  on  board  at  the 
period  of  her  arrival  in  England,  performs  qua* 
pontine  for  thirty-four  days  at  Stangate  CreeK 

I  »nly  '. 

4.  A  vessel  sailing  without  clean  bills  of 
I  Jiealth,  that  is,  with  a  certificate  that  the  plague 
'  h  understood  to  be  actually  existing  at  the  port 
r  of  her  jading  or  departure,  but  arriving  witliout 
r  suspected  sickness  in    England,    performs  qua- 

mntine  for  forty-four  days  at  Stangate  Creek 
I  *fi/y.     This  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  a 

Jong  time,  by  fer  the  most  frequent  speciee  of 
,  jjuarantine  *. 

'  "  Ships,  &c.  arriving  with  mspecUd  bills  of  bealtb, 
^bmnionly  called  touchfd  patents,  or  bills,]  shall  respec- 
tirely  bf  siiliject  to  ten  dajs  less  quarantine  than  those 
Mithoul  clean  billa  of  hexlth."     0.  C.  Ap.  b,  1805.  s.  xli. 

*  Ships  without  clean  bills  of  health,  but  having 
pected  disease  on  board,  shall  peiform  quarantine  aX  Sfaa- 
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5.  Goods^  enumerated  in  elass  first  and  se^* 
cond^  brought  to  England  in  ships  that  have' 
already  performed  quarantine  at  any  of  the 
lazarettos  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  directed  to 
perform  a  farther  quarantine  of  fifteen  days  '. 

6.  A  similar  quarantine  is  directed  to  be  per^^ 
formed  by  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Turkey,  &c.,  coming  from  any  place 
in  Europe,  without  the  Straits,  or  on  the  conti^ 
nent  of  America,  where  there  is  not  a  regular 
establishment  for  the  performance  of  quarantine, 
as  If  coming  directly  from  the  Mediterranean  \ 
&c. 

The  last  seems  to  be  merely  a  politico-com* 
mercial  regulation. 

Upon  what  principle  it  has  been  decided  that 
(he  Scilly  Isles  are  the  proper  station  for  ships 
having  suspected.fAckneQB  on  board  to  perform 
quarantine,  or  that  Stangate  Creek  is  the  proper 
station  for  ships  having  no  sickness,  I  am  equally 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  ^ 

But,  if  the  occasional  detention  of  a  ship> 
passengers,  crew,  and  cargo,  for  forty-four  days 
at  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
one,  or  a  few  persons  on  board,  and  wlio  might 

gate  Creek,  and  no  where  elser   O.  C.  Ap,  5, 1805,  s,  xiv. 
xxxvik  and  xxxiiu 

•  Or  C.  Apf  5, 1^5,  s.  xHii  *  Il>44, 
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have  been  at  once  removed,  and  the  rest  libe- 
rated, be,  as  I  have  shewn,  both  absnrd,  and,  as 
far  as  it  operates,  mischievous  ;  what  ought  we 
to  think  ol'  the  detention,  for  the  same  period 
of  time,  of  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  without  any  sickness,  and  consequently 
without  any  assignable  motive,  at  Stangate 
Creek  ?  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  want  of  a 
clean  bill  of  health  cannot  in  any  view  of  rea- 
son amount  to  a  motive.  There  being  no  sick- 
ness, no  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  in- 
fection from  persons  :  for,  if  the  crew  of  a 
ship  could  be  supposed  to  go  to  sea,  their  per- 
sons being  loaded  with  iiffection,  without  the 
malady  having  actually  made  its  appearancCj 
either  the  whole  of  it  would  be  blown  away 
before  they  could  make  one  fourth  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  it  would  remain  entirely  inoperative, 
from  the  absence  of  that  disposition  of  the  air 
irfiich  is  considered  by  the  contagionists  indis- 
pensable to  render  it  efficient. 

As  of  late  years  very  few  vessels  have  arrived 

from  Turkey  with  clean  bills  of  health,  so  nearly 

«JI  the  ships    in   that  trade,    belonging  to   the 

united  kingdom,    have  been  obliged  to  perfornj 

Iquaranline  ;  that  is,    to  lose  one    third  of  their 

pjime,  witliout  an  object,  at  Stangate  Creek.    And 

IflBS  it  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  as  the  other 

'  HE|Uarantine,  (for  suspected  sickness,  at  the  Scilly 

Isles)  but  very  rarely  happens,  this  comprehends 


almost  the  whole  of  the  evil.  Indeed,  it  mav 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  alone  suiBcient 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  this  country 
with  the  Levant ;  and  but  for  the  destruction  of 
that  of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  evenfs  of 
the  WAT,  would  probably,  'ere  this,  have  dimi- 
nished it  still  mure.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether,  upon  the  revival  of  the  trade  of  France 
■with  Turkey,  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of 
peace  between  France  and  England,  this  will  - 
not  actually  be  the  result. 

What  determines  the  duration  of  quarantine 
is  the  nature  of  bills  uf  health. 

A  bill  of  health  is  a  document  from  the  con- 
sul at  the  port  from  which  a  vessel  sails,  in  any 
of  the  countries  (ipecified,  purporting  either  tliat, 
at  the  time  of  her  sailing  there  was  no  plague, 
or  suspicion  of  plague  ;  that  there  were  ru- 
mours of  plague,  but  no  actual  plague  ;  or  that 
there  was  actual  plague.  The  hrst  are  called 
clean  bills,  the  second  suspected,  and  the  last 
foul  bilU  ;  or,  by  a  courteous  circumlocution, 
being  wilhoul  cleati  bills  of  lieahh. 

Althougli  there  be  no  sigkness  on  board,  there 
does  not,  upon  the  supposition  uf  contagion, 
appear  to  be  any  ditTcrence  in  the  risk :  vessel* 
upon  their  arrival  in  England  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  quarantines  allotted  to  them  of  very  difier- 
lent  periods,  according  to  the  specification  of  the 
bill  of  health  with  which  they  may  be  furnished 


I  .tbat  is,  fifteen,  thirty-four,  and  forty-four  days 

I  Jeepectively.      And    if  the  detention  of  fifteen 

lys  be  justly  <ieemcd  a  luirdship.  where  tlvere 

not  the  smallest  shadow  of  ris-k,    Imw  much 

greater  is  the  hardship   of  being'  detained   for 

thirty-fonr  or  forty-fouc  days,  where  the  danger 

is  equally  chimerical  i 

Bills  of  health,  (hen,  not  bein^  founded  upon 
any  probable  danger,  arising  from  the  existence 
of  actual  sickness  among'  the  crew,  of  a  nature 
suspected  to  be  infectious ;  but  upon  the  suppo- 
BJtion  of  the  possibility  of  an  infection  (itself  not 
proved)  being-  capable  of  being  communicated 
at  some  uncertain  period,  by  some  unknown 
artificer,  to  some  undescribed  article  of  produce 
or  manufacture,  regarded,  upon  some  unintel- 
ligible principle,  as  capable  of  receiving,  retain- 
ina;,  and  again  comntunicating  Uiat  infection, 
upon  some  unexpected  occasion,  to  Uving  per- 
sons, must  be  regarded  as  not  only  evidently 
absurd  in  their  principle,  but  almost  an  insult  to 
the  understanding. 

Let  us  examine  the  practice,  A  single  acei^* 
dent  (the  term  used  to  denote  death)  from  the 
plague,  or  the  report  of  an  accident  occurring  in 
some  obscure  quarter  of  the  great  cities  of  Smyrna 
or  Constantinople,  whilst  a  ship  is  loading  for 
England,  is  deemed  sufficient  ground  to  refuse 
that  ship  a  clean  bill  of  health.    (We  have  seen 
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that  even  clean  bills  of  health  do  not  exempt  from 
quarantine.)  But  even  this  ground,  sucli  as  it 
is,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  There 
are  no  means  of  aacerlaining  the  truth  of  these 
reporla.  The  Consuls  cannot  themselves,  nor 
any  of  those  immediately  connected  with  them, 
if  they  were  so  inclined,  enter  into  personal  in- 
quiries, as  this  mi^ht  subject  them  to  quarantine, 
or,  as  is  supposed,  to  dang'er  of  infection.  These 
reports  they  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  upon 
trust ;  and,  as  they  are  often  fabricated  for  pur- 
poses of  commercial  speculation,  those  who  g;iTe 
them  credit  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  In- 
deed, those  to  whose  department  it  belongs  to 
grant  bills  of  health,  whilst  they  have  reason  to 
believe  the  reports  that  are  in  circulation  to  be 
fabricated,  consider  themselves  as  having  no 
option,  but  to  act  upon  them.  Hence  ships  may 
be  despatched  without  clean  bills  of  health,  when 
there  is  neither  plague,  nor  any  suspicious  sick- 
ntes  I  whilst  those  who  have  fabricated  the  re- 
ports upon  which  they  have  been  refused,  may 
have  been  transmittin";  cargoes,  by  circuitous 
routes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  markets  before 
our  own  can  have  finished  their  quarantine  ;  and 
if  this  misciiief  can  even  be  in  any  degree  reme- 
died by  protecting  regulations,  it  must  still  be  at 
^he  price  of  additional  restrictions  upon  navigR' 
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^on  and  cornniei'ce,  and  enhancing  the  value 
^  llie  commodities  of  the  Levant  to  the  general 
CjBUiiunicr. 

At  Constantinople  there  arCj  at  almost  all 
'  periods  of  the  year,  and  in  almost  every  year, 
straggling  cases,  or  reports  of  cases,  of  plague  ; 
■whilst  at  Smyrna,  the  periods  of  its  commence- 
ment and  cessation  are  more  distinctly  defined. 
A  town  must  be  free  from  plague  six  weeks  be- 
fore clean  bills  of  health  can  be  issued '.  For 
ttiese  reasons,  although  clean  bills  of  health  are 
Bometimes  issued  at  Smyrna,  it  is  very  rarely, 
especially  of  late  years,  that  they  have  been 
granted  at  Constantinople.  And  this  may  be, 
in  part,  the  reason  why  the  Smyrna  market  is 
better  supplied  with  cargoes  for  this  part  of  the 
World ;  why  ships  prefer  going  there  lo  load ; 
^d  why  BO  few  English  ships  now  resort  to  the 
Turkish  capital. 


-  '  The  reports  rcsppcliiig  the  cessation,  as  well  as  ihe 
t^nimntmieiueiit  of  plague,    are  equally   subject  to  uncer- 

faiulv,  e\eB  if  the  priudple  were  correct  upun  which  billt  of 

^dlth  are  granted.  It  is  singular,  tliat,  by  writers  and 
Iravellers,  the  opinion  tliut  plague  does  not  depend  upon 

Contagion,  has  been  imputed  as  an  error  to  the  Turks,  as 
'  Connected  with  their  ideas  of  fatalism ;  whilst  the  real  error 
'^pon  this  subject  has  been  regarded  as  demonstrated  truth, 
\fgtA  its  fraudulent  origin  ntit  observed. 
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It  may  also  afford  a  solution,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tentj  of  the  great  advantages,  under  tlie  system 
of  quarantine,  wliicli  the  French  Levant  trade 
enjoys  over  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  advantages 
which  would  be  much  less  considerable,  if  no 
quarantine  were  performed  in  either  country. 
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ft  IS  upon  tiie  chimerical  notion,  as  it  noM' 
appears,  that  certain  goods,  waies,  and  merchan- 
dises, therefore  called  susceptible,  are  capable  of 
receiving,  retaining,  and  ag-ain  communicating-, 
at  some  uncertain  period,  to  the  living  body  an 
infection  capable  of  producing  desolation  and 
death  amongst  mankind ;  that  both  bills  of  health, 
and  quarantines,  are  founded:  for,  the  occurrence 
of  suspected  disease,  as  a  ground  of  quarantine, 
is  so  rare,  if  it  ever  happen,  that,  regarded  in 
its  effects,  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  considei-ation. 

There  is  not,  as  1  am  informed,  an  instance 
upon  record,  of  a  ship  being-  obliged  to  do  qua- 
rantine at  the  Sciliy  Isles,  on  account  of  an 
actual  pestilence  on  board.  Consequently,  even 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  contagion,  quaran- 
tine  in  this  country  can  have  no  object,  but  iii, 
respect  to  goods. 

But  the  positive  facts  which  shew  that  goods  do 
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•  BtA  propagate  infection,  arc  if  possiblej  even  more 
Unequivocal  than  those  which  lelate  to  persons. 

J'Vom  the  information  which  I  oblaincd  at  Malta, 
and  in  other  places,  I  feel  mjself  authorized  in 
concluding,  that  persons  employed  in  the  expur- 
gation of  goods  in  the  lazarettos  have  been  even 

iless  frequently  atVected  by  epidemic  diseases,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  "than  some  other 
classes  of  the  community  '.  Nor  is  it  often  that 
persons  have  been  seized  with  an  epidemic,  or 
sporadically  from  the  foul  air  of  packages,  whilst 
packing  and  unjiacking  g;ood!«,  or  stowing  and 
unstowing  carffoes. 

Here,  then,  the  whole  of  that  extraordinary 

idoctrine  of  articles  susceptible  of  contagion  in 

(the  first  degree,  articles  susceptihic  in  the  second 

ideg^e,  and  articles  non-susceptible,  upon  which 
bills  of  health,  quarantines,  and  other  rcgulationi 

of  plague  police  have  been  £)unded,  falls  to  the 

.ground '. 

And  thus  all  the  tales  respecting  the  propegs- 

-tiofl  of  infection  in  epidemic  diseases,  whether 

'    '  Tilts  fact  is  acknowledgeil,  in  his  answers  lo  my  queries, 

by   the  President  of  the   College   of  Physimns    (Prvto- 

\  ^Medico)  of  that  island,  although  a  firm  believer  iii  couta* 


*  For  iheVanciful  classification  here  alluded  to,  : 
p  Council,  Apnl  5, 180&,  s.  xxx.  and  xuv. 
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from  tlie  living  body  or  inanimate  matter,  wiUi 
wliicli  the  public  have  been  deluded,  or  amused, 
for  two  hundred  and  seventy  ytars,  are  distinctly 
ascertained  to  be  tlie  oifspring  of  a  stratag-em. 

But  granting;,  for  a  moment,  tiiat  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  wei-e  true,  that  infection  may  be 
propagated  from  persons  to  goods,  and  from 
goods  again  to  persons,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences in  respect  to  quai'antine  ?  The  con- 
sequences would  be,  that  the  quarantines  at  pre- 
sent in  use  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  their 
object ;  and  that  no  (juarantme  could  ensure 
safetj/,  -wilkout  being  interminaOle  ! 

Jt  must  be  quite  obvious,  that,  if  infection  ex- 
ii^tcd  in  goods,  no  quarantine  could  avail  that  was 
not  of  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  the  greatest 
duration  of  the  capability  of  such  goods  to  retain 
ami  communicate  the  infection.  Thus,  if  the 
plague,  as  we  arc  told,  spread  in  Paris  from  rags 
after  having  lain  several  years  in  an  old  wall  \ 
sevBTai  1/ears  is  the  shortest  period  for  which 
rugs  ought  to  perlorm  quarant.ne.  But,  if  in- 
fection can  exist  iu  rag«  for  several  years,  what 
certainty  can  we  have  that  It  may  not  continue 
to  exist  for  several  ages,  or  for  several  centuries  ? 
Again,  a  feather-bed,  as  we  are  informed,  hav- 
ing communicated  infection  al  the  end  of  seven 
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t/ears ' ;  seven  years  is  the  shortest  qilaranline 
that  feathers  oiio^ht  to  be  made  to  perform.  And 
what  guarantee  have  we  of  safety  even  at  the  end 
of  that  period?  If  feathers  be  capable  of  relain- 
■  ing  infection  for  seven  years,  bow  shall  we  ascer- 
tain whether  they  be  not  capable  of  retaining  it 
for  seventy,  or  seven  hupdred  years  ? 

The  absurdity  of  these  consequences  ought,  I 
should  think,  to  be  quite  conclusive  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Regarded,  as  (hey  affect  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  the  consequences  of  thi» 
error  will  be  found  to  diminish  its  profits,  pro- 
bably, more  tlian  two  thirds ;  since,  at  present, 
as  much  time  is  consumed,  in  making  one  voyage 
to  the  Levant,  as,  but  tV)r  the  regulations  in  ques- 
tion, vrould  be  required  for  (Arcc  ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  imposts,  trammels,  uncertainties,  cxpences, 
impositions,  and  delays,  which  they  otherwise 
occasion  to  trade. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  estimating  the  eflect 
of  quarantine  upon  commerce  and  navigation,  is 
to  compare  those  of  France  and  England  with 
Turkey  at  various  periods. 

Previous  to  1669,  when  there  was  no  quaran- 
tine in  either  country,  the  Levant  tr-ade  of  Eng- 
hnd,  as  we  learn  from  Anderson's  useful  work 
upon  commerce,  was  superior  to  that  of  France. 
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From  I6tr9  to  1720,  quarantine  being  estab- 
lished in  France,  but  not  in  England,  our  Levant 
commerce  still  continued  to  preponderate. 

From  17^  to  1783,  quarantine  existing  in 
both  countries,  the  trade  of  England  regularly 
declined ;  so  that,  from  1 760  to  1785,  the  average 
annual  exports  were  not  quite  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  those  of  the  twenty  years  preceding  1720,  nor 
the  imports  to  one-half. 

During  the  same  period  tlie  trade  of  France 
with  Turkey  regularly  increased ;  so  tliat  its 
exports,  in  1787,  were  to  those  of  England,  in 
1785,  as  fifteen  and  a  half;  audits  imports  as 
ten  and  a  half  to  one  *. 

The  state  of  our  Levant  commerce,  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
to  the  present  period,  as  there  was  no  competi- 
tion, can  aflbrd  no  data. 

As  the  remedies  which  were  attempted  to  be 
applied  to  these  evils  all  failed  of  success,  we  may 
presume,  that  the  causes  to  which  they  had  been 
imputed  were  not  the  right  ones. 

Under  the  persuasion  that  our  inferiority  might 
depend  upon  the  limitations  under  which  our 
Levant  trade  was  conducted,  although  these  Umi- 


'  And.  Com.  Vol.  IV.  passim. 

•  lu  1187,  the  exports  and  imports  of  France  to  Turkey 
amounted  each  to  about  a  million  sterling. — And.  Cam-  Vol. 
IV.  p.  667. 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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iations  existed  in  an  equal  or  ^^eater  de^ee 
when  our  commerce  surpassed  that  of  France, 
I  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1754,  by 
which  every  subject  of  Great  Britain,,  desiring  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Turkey  Company,  was 
directed  to  be  admitted,  within  thirty  days  after 
making  such  request,  paying  for  such  admission 
I  €tventy  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  and 
4IO  more '. 

»    Notwithstanding  this  enlargement,   the  trade 

I  continued  to  decline  from  1754  to  1785,  nior6 

\  "fapidly  than  before  ;  and  as  there  appears  to  be 

no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  state  of  decay  would 

ibave  continued  progressive,  it.is  more  than  pro- 

I  ^bte  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  French 

'    war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  destruction  of  the 

}  -French  commerce  of  the  Levant,  ours  would,  ere 

I  -this,  have  been  wholly  annihilated. 

(r    Amongst  the  palliatives  resorted  to  in  mit^- 

tion  of  this  evil,  was  a  law,  passed  in  17rj9,  U> 

prohibit  Britisli  subjects  from  exporting  French 

■broad-cloth  to  Turkey,  and  from  importing  raw 

Kilk  from  Leghorn  into  Great  Britain'. 

?    A  duty  was  also  laid,  in  1781,  upon  cotton 

I  ttnd  cotton  wool,    imported  into  this  kingdom 

I'lin  foreign  ships  or  vessels,  during  the  then  ex- 

[  listing  hostilities  '.  •  <  ■ 

^  ■*  "•  And.  Com.  Vo!.  lU.  p.  392,  3.  *' 

•  Ibid.  p.  S17,  8.  *  IWd.  Vol.  IV.  p.  990. 
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But  these  protecting  laws,  as  they  did  not 
touch  the  main  cause  of  ihe  evil,  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  wholly  unavailing. 

From  the  momeut  of  the  catablishraent  of  the 
quarantine  laws  in  England,  our  Levant  ooni- 
merce  began  and  continued  to  decline,  until  th« 
Turkey  trade  of  Prance  also  fell  into  our  hands. 
This  coincidence  clearly  indicates  these  laws  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  evils.  It  is  both  so  obvious 
and  so  adequate,  that  there  can  be  no  necessity 
to  luuk  for  any  other ;  and  if  we  do  not,  by  its 
removal,  apply  the  proper  remedy,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  foresee,  that  as  France  is  about  to  re- 
sume her  rivalry,  perhaps  with  more  advantages 
llian  before,  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  regaiiu 
her  superiority. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  quaran- 
tine operates  injuriously  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation in  France,  and  in  every  other  country  in 
which  it  has  been  adopted,  as  well  as  in  England  ; 
yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  neither  the  incon- 
vcoience  nor  the  expence  of  doing  quarantine  at 
Marseilles,  when  it  is  even  of  the  same  duration, 
can  be  near  so  great  as  at  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  or 
in  Slangate  Creek,  or  in  Milford  Haven.  And 
hence  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  France,  from 
the  situation  of  Marseilles,  when  there  were  no 
quarantines  in  either  country,  must  be  now 
■  i2 
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greatly  inhanccd  by  the  different  operation  of 
'iJlose  establishments  in  each. 

Under  the  present  system,  it  is  evident,   that, 
I'fPom   proximity   merely,   vessels   may  go  from 
Marseilles  to  Smyrna,  embracing  the  interval* 
I  4n  which  that  place  is  known   to  be  free  from- 
I  •^Jlague,  and  from  rumours  of  plague ;  and  after 
ptaving-  supplied  themselves  with  all  that  the  de- 
mand requires  of  the  commodities  ot  the  Levant, 
■'taay  return  at  seasonable  periods,  subject  only 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  short  detention  required 
tinder  clean  bills  of  health,    whilst  by  for  the 
greatest  number  of  our  vessels,  not  having  the 
isame  facilities  of  embracing  the  most  favourable 
I  ■Reasons,    are    placed    under    the  circumstances 
I'tchich  subject  them  to  the  performance  of  the 
T  fcrig" quarantine  of  forty-four  days. 
I'yj  This  constitutes  a  very  great  difference  in  res- 
[fiect  to  the  injury  which  the  trade  of  each  country 
[.■offers  from   those  regulations.     But  there  is  a 
■•fcrther  circumstance,  which  is  also  much  against 
in   this  comparison.      Marseilles  bi?ing   the   . 
'inost  conveniently  situated  point  in  France  for 
[*tt[e  centre  of  Levant  commerce,  the  merchandize 
I-  bf  these  countries,  after  suffering,  generally,  no 
■- &rther  detention  at  that  port,  than  the  period  of 
e  shortest  quarantine,  are  promptly  transmitted 
L^pall  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;   whilst 
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ours,  by  being  consigned  to  Stangate  Creek,  i» 
doomed,  after  having  pertbrmed  the  longest 
period  of  quarantine,  to  the  farther  detention  of 
a  circuitous  navigation,  arising  from  the  inappro- 
priate situation,  excepting  for  the  port  of  Jjondon, 
of  that  place. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  disadvantages 
to  which  our  Levant  commerce  is  exposed  by 
the  quarantine  laws,  and  of  their  positive  mis- 
chiefs, which  are  both  great  and  numerous,  not 
intending  to  enter  technically  into  the  subject,  I 
shall  only  farther  observe,  without  insisting  upon 
incidental  expenses,  the  tear  and  wear  of  ships, 
the  wages  ol  crews^  or  the  waste  or  destruction 
of  cargoesj  that  tlie  detention  merely  must  either 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  piolits,  on  the 
commerce  and  navigation  to.  the  I^evant,  by  one- 
third,  or  of  inhancing  in  the  same  ratio,  tlie 
price  of  the  commodities  of  tliat  country  to  the 
general  consumer,  since,  but  for  this  detention, 
vessels  *vo«ld  make  at  least  ttiree  voyages,  where 
they  now  make  only  two. 

The  severity  with  whicli,  eVen  under  the  least 
unfavourable  circumstances,  the  effects  of  qua> 
rantiiie  are  felt  by  the  commercial  community, 
is  well  evinced  by  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Comicil  of  Commerce,  established  by  tlie 
French  King  in  1700,  presented  a  memorial  to 
that  King's    council,    in    which,    among    other 
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In  1800,  it  being-  deemed  expedient  to  remove 
the  refitriclions  nientioucd,  an  act  (39  and  ii  Geo, 
Hi.  c.  8(),)  was  passed,  authorizing  ships  to 
enter  without  clean  bills  of  lieallh  ;  appropriating 
the  sum  of  ^.65,000  from  the  consolidated  fund, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  land  lazaret  at  Chetney 
Hill,  and  imposing-  a  tonnage  duty  upon  the 
^ippin^  employed  in  the  Levant  trade,  to  reim- 
burse the  cost  of  Chetney  Hill,  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  expences  of  quarantine,  as  wall 
afloat  as  on  shore  '. 

.  In  1S05,  (his  sum  having  been  found  insuffi- 
cient, another  act  was  passed,  to  make  further 
provision,  and  to  confinn  the  act  of  1800  in  all 
its  conditions. 

-  Under  the  authority  of  these  acts  between 
ffS50,000  and  X300,000  have,  since  1800,  been 


'  Experience  of  the  comparative  disadvantages  arising  to 
our  commerce  from  the  performance  of  quarantine,  with 
foui  bills  of  liealtli,   in  the  Meditenanean,  and,   periiaps, 

■the  dMiculty  of  procuring  access  to  the  foreign  lazarettos  in 
war  time,  after  France  had  extended  lier  conquests,  pointed 
eut  tlie  expediency  of  trausferring  them  to  England  :  and, 

'Were  these  institutions  nietui,  tliis  measure  would  certainly 
have  been  an  improvement.  Its  proprietjf  was  pointed  out 
several  years  before  it  was  carried  into  effect,  iu  an  able 
letter,  addressed  by  the  merchants  of  Smyrna,  to  Mr, 
Howard,  :md  inserted  at  page  26  of  liis  Account  of  the 
Principal  Lazarettos  of  Europe,  But  my  concbisions  being 
admitted,  this  transfer  can  only  be  regarded  8s  the  improve- 
meutof  aoerror. 
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levied  upon  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  The  iand 
lazaret  remains  still  unfinished.  And,  after  aO 
expense  has  been  incurred  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  purchase 
of  landSj  and  the  erection  of  works,  doubts  have 
even  arisen  respecting  the  healthiness  of  tha 
situation.  I 

Here,  then,  is  a  direct  expense  of  from  .£16,00© 
to  ^.20,000  a  year  entailed  on  the  public  for  art 
object  that  is  not  simply  useless,  but  injurious  J 
for  whether  it  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
duty  on  the  Levant  trade,  or  otherwise,  the 
amount  always  comes  ultimately  from  the  pockets 
of  the  consumer. 

This  is  an  ascertained  expenditure.  But  we 
know  not  how  much  has  been  advanced  out  of 
the  consolidated  or  other  funds,  to  support  the 
quarantine  establishments  in  this  country,  beyond 
what  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  tonnage  duty 
levied  upon  the  trade.  , 

Tiiis  is  properly  a  subject  of  ofRcial  enquiry'    I 
and  the  truth  may  be  easily  ascertained.  i 

To  the  amount  expended  upon  quarantine 
establishments  at  home,  we  have  now  to  add  that 
which  is  required  for  those  of  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
and  such  as  have  recently  devolved  to  us  in  the 
Ionian  islands.  The  whole  united  cannot  fall 
short  of  a  hundred  tliousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
may  possibly  exceed  two. 

VOL.  I.  1  k 
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Were  the  expense  indeed  twenty  times  a* 
great,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Uiese  establish- 
ments could  be  shewn  to  be  unequivocally  useful, 
it  ought  and  would  be  cheerfully  born.  But  as 
it  lias,  I  think,  been  proved,  that  the  object  for 
which  they  were  instituted  does  not  exist,  and 
that  they  are  otherwise  highly  injurious,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  the  expense  were  only  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  actual  amount,  it  ought  to  be  forth- 
with digcoiitiuued  ', 


i 


From  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  it  must 
have  become  obvious,  why  the  means,  which 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  for  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  quarantine,  could  not  have 
been  attended  with  any  success.  The  com- 
mittees, or  boards,  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
having  invariably  set  out  by  taking  for  granted 
that,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  first  thing 
submitted  to  rigid  examination,  viz.  the  exist- 
ence of  contagion  as  the  caxxae  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases generally  ;  have  thought  that  the  cmly 
question,  which  (hey  were  required  to  decide, 
respeclcil  the  existence  of  this  cause  in    some 

'  The^e  instilulions  hitie  been  brought,  according  to  the 
eiifilJDg  klciii,  to  the  highest  p«rfectioD,  at  Odessa,  under 
the  goycmiiicat  of  ihc  Duke  de  KIchlieii ;  and  at  Malta,  by 
Lieutettant-GcDeral  Sir  Thomas  Maitlaad.  But  t]iey  never 
have  heeu,  and  never  will  be,  able  to  prevent  the  introttuc- 
tioo,  or  spreading  of  pcstileuce,  when  tlie  circmnstaacea 
occur  that  would  olherwise  produce  it. 
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particular  epidemic.     The  reason  is  also  obvi- 
ous, why,  under    the  belief  of  the  doctrine    of  | 
TOutagion  generally,    it  was  difficult    to    arrive  , 
at  the  truth,  in  respect  to  particular  pestilences^  ] 
I.  e.  to  distinguish,  under  such  a  prepossesfiion; 
between  the  effects  of  a  specific  contagion,  and 
of  a  noxious  atmosphere.     Hence,   the  boarcfsi 
which  have  from  time  to  time,  been  appointed 
for  such  purposes,  have  either  separated  wilhJ 
out  coming  to  any  definite  conclusions,  or  havri  I 
formed    conclusions  that  were    both   erroneou^' 
and  pernicious.     But  the  delusion  is  now  diB^a 
sipated.     And,    in    this  country  at  least,    thert  , 
can   be  no  grounds,  upon  the    presumption    of  ' 
any  insurmountable  popular  prejudices,  for  lie" 
citation,  concerning  the  immediate  renunciatioA  j 
of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,    as    tho  cause,  o^  1 
epidemic  diseases;  or   the    immediate   abolitioqi  j 
of  all    the  costly  institutions   of  police,    whick-  ] 
have  arisen  out  of  that  preposterous  belief 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  at  the?  J 
very  moment,  in  which  I  was  employed  in,  1 
prosecuting  an  investigation,  the  result  of  wliicCl 
is  to  shew  that  these  institutions,  where  thejrl  I 
already  exist,  should  be  abolished  as  perniciouf^  I 
the  philanthropic  German  Physician,  Count  [ 
Harrach  ',   should,  with  precisely  similar  viewal 

*  I  have  si^ldom    been  more  bighly  gratili'-)],   than,    ia 
•ritlKsstag  the  aclne  Jienevoleiice  of  iIih  cHicieot  frieoii  lo 
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have  been  occupied  in  recommending  to  the 
Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  Vienna,  io  adopt 
measures  for  enforcing  their  extension  to  coun- 
tries, in  which  they  have  not  yet  been  received, 
especially  to  the  Othoman  empire.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion  were  coiTect ;  and  if  police 
regulations  wtre  capable  of  alleviating  the  ca- 
lamities of  pestilential  maladies ;  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  incumbent  upon  all  nations  to  unite 
their  tnHuence  in  order  to  enforce  the  general 
adoption  of  this  system.  But,  if  the  contrary, 
as  1  contend,  be  true ;  it  is  equally  incumbent 
upon  those,  ^vh(^  already  possess  those  establish- 
noents,  to  enact,  after  due  enquiry,  tlieir  imme- 
diate abolition.  And  the  means  are  here  of- 
fered, by  which  they  may  come  to  a  satisfactory 
decision. 


mpIo\s  liistimc,  an  ample  fori une, 
almost  eicliisiielv  jn  alleviatiD* 


the  human  specks 
and  great  niUQtul  e 
the  nii:ieries  of  liis  fettutv-crcatutes.  A  mind,  like  his,  is, 
indeed,  abimdaiilly  rewarded,  in  the  improving  looks,  the 
■miles,  the  thautts,  the  blessings,  of  the  many  unfortunate 
beiugs,  whose  diseases  his  skill  has  cured  ;  whose  wants  has 
purse  has  rclipTed  ;  and  whum  his  counsels  and  hii  influeuc« 
have  extricated  i'rom  cnibarrassmeul,  or  rescued  from  op- 
pression. To  many,  it  would  alone  repay  a  journey,  from 
Londoji  lo   Vienna,  to   see   the    morning    levy   of  Counl 
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